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THE ROBE OF HONOUR. 


BY A. G. C. 


Untit he was awarded a 
3rd Class Robe of Honour 
(with Sword and Turban to 
match) for his good service to 
the Government, Fadl Chip- 
penah, King of an obscure 
mountain in the southern part 
of the Bukra-Malesh Province 
of the Sudan, had always been 
regarded as an entirely respect- 
able potentate. Indeed, when 
he received the Robe of Honour 
at the hand of Bimbashi Bud- 
geon, the Inspector of the Dis- 
trict in which his hill was 
situated, he was so pleased 
with its rich crimson colour 
and gold trimmings, and so 
proud of the signal honour 
which had been accorded him, 
that he furnished that fortu- 
nate young officer with informa- 
tion and a guide which enabled 
him to secure the magnificent 
Kudu which attracted so much 
attention in Rowland Ward’s 
window some years ago. 
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On regaining the isolation 
of his mountain fastness, Fadl 
Chippenah celebrated his pro- 
motion by a truly regal de- 
bauch. It was this lapse which 
led to all the subsequent trouble ; 
for, during the later stages of 
the orgy, one of his principal 
wives was so badly injured by 
the accidental discharge of a 
Remington rifle that, although 
a fatal termination was averted 
by the timely application of 
cow-dung to the wound, she 
had to be relegated to a sub- 
ordinate position in the royal 
establishment. 

The King took the accident 
surprisingly well considering the 
inconvenience which it caused 
him, and instead of putting 
the owner of the rifle to death, 
he merely fined him eight cows 
and confiscated the offending 
weapon. Having thus added 
a slave to his household and 
augmented his privy purse, 
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Chippenah took thought how 
he might suitably fill the 
vacancy in his Court. 
Summoning the Minister 
whose duty it was to deal with 
affairs of this nature, he gave 
instructions that suitable can- 
didates should be produced for 
inspection. <A diligent search 
was accordingly instituted 
among the people, and pres- 
ently a bevy of likely maidens 
paraded one by one before the 
despot. He decided that the 
quality was poor. More sam- 
ples were brought forward, but 
without success. His Majesty 


was wroth, and the Minister 
trembled. 

Now among the lesser wives 
of this official was a woman 
who, several years previously, 
had been captured during a 


raid on one of the neighbouring 
mountains. Seeing her lord 
and master to be troubled, 
and knowing full well the cause, 
she approached him towards 
evening with a jar of merissa 
of her own contriving, and, 
when he had tasted and ap- 
proved, she whispered in his 
ear a tale of a fair young girl, 
the daughter of the ruler of 
her former mountain home, 
who would, she was certain, 
find favour in the eyes of the 
lord Fadl Chippenah, and haply 
there might be peace once more 
between the hills. 

The tidings pleased the Minis- 
ter, and on the morrow he 
bore the story to his master. 
The King heard him favourably. 
Had not Bimbashi Budgeon 
urged upon him the import- 
ance of ceasing from inter- 
tribal strife ? A present should 
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be sent at once to the father 
of the girl and negotiations 
opened. He was prepared to 
go as high as six cows and a 
rifle for a suitable damsel. 
Musa, the Minister, was de- 
lighted at the success of his 
suggestion. He assured his 
master that the Inspector would 
be very pleased at this alliance 
between old-standing enemies, 
and would probably report fav- 
ourably to the Governor, and 
then—who could tell ?—there 
might come added honours. 
Perhaps, even, Bimbashi Bud- 
geon might be induced to start 
the negotiations himself, “‘ for,” 
added the Minister, apparently 
as an afterthought, ‘‘ messen- 
gers sent direct would be viewed 
with suspicion, and might even 
be ill- treated.” | Chippenah 
smiled. The difficulty of open- 
ing negotiations had occurred 
to him, and he assured his 
subordinate that for a mission 
of such delicacy he would 
choose his most tactful and 
trusty messenger; he had, in- 
deed, thought of sending Musa 
himself. At this the unfortu- 
nate Minister grovelled on the 
earth. The honour was too 
great, he declared; also, did 
not his master remember how 
active he, Musa, had been dur- 
ing the hostilities five years 
ago? Assuredly, if he was to 
undertake it, the mission would 
be doomed to failure. And 
then, too, think how disap- 
pointed Bimbashi Budgeon 
would be if he had had no 
hand in cementing the alliance. 
Even if he had really nothing 
to do with it, he would like to 
think that he had done it all 
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himself. ‘‘ Inspectors are like 
that,’ said Musa. 

At length the king allowed 
himself to be talked over, and 
agreed to the proposition that 
the Inspector should be en- 
trusted with the delicate task 
of starting the pourparlers which 
were designed to furnish a 
middle-aged reprobate with an- 
other candidate for his already 
well-filled harem. 

Not very creditable work 
for a highly paid British official, 
perhaps; but we never know 
really—do we ? 

Bimbashi Giles Budgeon was 


a young gentleman of promise.: 


The outbreak of the South 
African War occurring in the 
same year in which he left 
Sandhurst gave him that early 
experience of active service 
which is so potent an assistance 
in subsequent advancement. On 
being seconded for duty with 
the Egyptian Army, he served 
for some time with an infantry 
battalion, first in Cairo and 
later in Khartoum. A natural 
facility in languages and a 
pleasing exterior soon estab- 
lished him in a satisfactory 
position with his superior offi- 
cers, but it was not until he 
had been flagrantly crossed and 
badly thrown by an exalted 
official while playing polo in 
Omdurman that he was singled 
out as eminently suited for 
Special employment. It may 
be, as was stated in some quar- 
ters, that Bimbashi Budgeon 
used his accident skilfully. But 
even if he did, why not? All 
that concerns us is that soon 
after he had recovered suffi- 
ciently from his fall to be able 
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to rejoin his battalion he was 
transferred to the Civil Ad- 
ministration, and posted to the 
Bukra-Malesh Province as an 
Inspector. 

The District of which he was 
put in charge was an interesting 
and an important one. The 
country for the most part con- 
sists of bare rugged hills, inter- 
sected by dry water-courses 
and valleys, in which mimosas 
and wild figs grow thick, while 
here and there a huge tebeldi- 
tree stands up as a landmark 
and a resting-place for trav- 
ellers. Cattle- owning Arabs 
pasture their herds in the val- 
leys and on the plains, following 
the water and the grazing from 
place to place with the changing 
seasons ; while the mountains 
harbour a naked race of hill- 
men, brave and hardy, and full 
of that sturdy independence 
which seems to go ever with 
bare and open hillsides. In 
the days of fierce lawlessness 
which preceded the present 
régime, these people found their 
only refuge in the mountain 
fastnesses. Descent to the 
plain was followed all too often 
by capture and enslavement, 
and hence, through the years, 
they grew to be a series of 
scattered and isolated com- 
munities clinging to their rocky 
homes, and ruled over by petty 
kinglets, or Meks, as they are 
called in the local phraseology. 
The origin of this people is 
obscure, their dialects un- 
written, and almost unknown 
outside a radius of a few miles. 
The communities are wonder- 
fully self-supporting. Their 
wants are few. Each hill has 
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a fair proportion of rifles in 
its armament, the weapons 
being all of the ancient type 
of Remington which was in 
use in the Egyptian Army 
when Gordon was Governor 
of the Sudan. The best-known 
vintage of Remington among 
the hills is the “‘ Hicksowi,”’ or 
rifle, captured from the troops 
of General Hicks on that fatal 
day in ’82 when the army 
under his command was over- 
whelmed by the Madhi’s forces 
at Sherkeila, and killed or 
captured to a man. These 
ancient pieces are cherished 
with pride, and are priceless 
heirlooms in the families for- 
tunate enough to possess them. 
They are uncertain and in- 
accurate, often as dangerous 
to their user as to his oppon- 
ents, but in the hands of brave 
and resolute men in no wise to 
be despised at close quarters. 
Sometimes in the heart of the 
mountain range there may be an 
upland valley with a running 
brook and a stretch of pasture, 
and in these cases cattle are 
owned and crops are raised in 
comfort, but in the majority of 
the hills, goats and a race of 
small black pigs alone can be 
cared for, and the scanty har- 
vests are gathered on carefully 
terraced hillsides, or are sown 
precariously within rifle-shot 
of the rocks. 

When Bimbashi Budgeon 
took up his duties in this 
interesting neighbourhood, a 
more or less stable state of 
affairs had been reached. The 
nomad Arabs, being dwellers 
on the plains and owners of 
flocks and herds, were vulner- 
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able, and had long since wel- 
comed the new Government. 
The hillmen, secure in their 
mountain strongholds, were a 
different matter. As long ag 
they were let alone they were 
harmless enough, but they suf- 
fered visitors unwillingly or 
not at all. Suspicious of the 
plain, and of all dwellers on 
the plain, they clung to their 
mountains, and refused to be 
drawn. But as time passed 
and they were not molested, 
these shy birds began to grow 
bolder. Their crops were sown 
farther and farther from the 
base of the hills, and now and 
then a naked warrior would 
appear at one of the Govern- 
ment posts with some small 
article for sale or barter. Soon 
these isolated drops became a 
trickle, and finally a fairly 
steady stream. But the current 
was almost entirely in one 
direction—most of the hills 
remained inviolate to strangers. 

Then came a time when the 
Inspectors felt that they were 
giving all and receiving noth- 
ing. Why should the mountain 
men have the protection of the 
Government and give naught 
in return? A cautious levy of 
tribute was essayed, with vary- 
ing success. And now, em- 
boldened by their long security, 
the people of one hill took toll 
of their old enemies the Arabs. 
A Baggara family encamped 
near the foot of a mountain 
was set upon and murdered, 
and their cattle driven rapidly 
into the heart of the hills. The 
chief of the Arab tribe com- 
plained to the Inspector. The 
Inspector sent his police officer 
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to the hill to fetch the offending 
Mek. The officer of the law 
was fired on and wounded. A 
small force was despatched from 
Khartoum, and the hill, despite 
a stubborn resistance, reduced. 
The huts and crops were burnt, 
the flocks driven off, and such 
few of the men as were seen, 
killed, or captured and forth- 
with enlisted in the black bat- 
talions. The remainder escaped 
by hiding among the rocks. 
To this expedition Fadl Chip- 
penah had given some slight 
assistance in the matter of 
guides, the hill being fairly 
near his own and its Mek no 
friend of his, and it was for 
this service that he had been 
awarded his 3rd Class Robe of 
Honour as a matter of policy. 
The King whose daughter he 
now proposed to espouse had 
also given assistance to the 
Government, but of this Chip- 
penah was not aware, that hill 
being under the administration 
of another Inspector, though 
close to the border of the 
District. 

It was at this point that 
Bimbashi Budgeon appeared on 
the scene, too late for the 
hostilities, but in time to pre- 
Sent the Robe of Honour for 
which Chippenah had been re- 
commended by his predecessor. 
Fadl Chippenah was, in fact, 
one of the first of the hillmen 
with whom the new Inspector 
came in contact, and he treated 
him with an affable dignity as 
yet untouched by climatic con- 
ditions or administrative dis- 
appointments. His congratu- 
latory address (delivered 
through an interpreter) when 
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presenting the Robe of Honour 
might have served as a model 
for all theoretical Empire 
builders, and when the entente 
thus started was cemented by 
the magnificent Kudu which 
he obtained with the aid of 
Chippenah’s guide, he felt that 
Africa was, after all, a young 
man’s country. 

Judge of his satisfaction, 
then, when shortly afterwards 
he received a message that 
Musa, Fadl Chippenah’s con- 
fidential Minister, desired an 
audience with him. After the 
usual salutations and compli- 
ments had been exchanged, the 
aged ambassador disclosed the 
object of his visit. His master, 
he explained, had been deeply 
impressed by the wisdom of the 
Bimbashi’s words, particularly 
the admonition as to the desir- 
ability of ceasing from inter- 
tribal strife. The people were 
worn out with wars; they 
desired nothing so much as the 
opportunity to till the ground 
and tend their flocks in peace. 
But it was not always easy. 
Chippenah himself was only 
too anxious to fall in with the 
Inspector’s wishes, but there 
were others who might not 
understand, and who might 
view his peaceful overtures as 
a sign of weakness. Fiki Mo- 
hamed, Mek of Jebel Toofa, 
was such a one. There had 
been trouble with him in the 
past. “Oh,” said Bimbashi 
Budgeon airily, ‘that will be 
all right. If he gives any 
trouble the Government will 
know how to deal with him. 
Have you already forgotten 
the lesson given to the people 
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of Jebel Atoot ? ’—mentioning 
the hill recently reduced by 
the Government troops. 

Musa looked at him reproach- 
fully. It was not thus, he 
explained, that Chippenah 
wished for peace. There had 
been wars enough. No; what 
he would like was to have a 
friendly meeting with Fiki Mo- 
hamed, so that matters could 
be peaceably arranged and 
pledges given. But the first 
steps were difficult. Could the 
Bimbashi suggest anything ? 
Perhaps he could arrange for 
the meeting to take place. 
Bimbashi Budgeon found it 


hard to maintain his pose of 
affable dignity. That the seed 
which he had sowed should 
already bear fruit seemed al- 
most too good to be true. 


But 
there it was! For a fleeting 
instant he saw himself as a 
Lawrence, a Nicholson. The 
matter should have his con- 
sideration, he said. The idea 
pleased him, but as Fiki Mo- 
hamed’s hill was in another 
District he would have to 
alrange matters with the Gover- 
nor. In the meantime Musa 
should return to his mountain, 
and assure his master that his 
feelings did him credit, and 
that the Government would do 
everything to further his desire 
for peace. 

As soon as Musa had taken 
his departure, Bimbashi Bud- 
geon applied himself with zest 
to the task of acquainting the 
Governor with this encouraging 
item of news. He was really 
good at writing reports, and 
he spread himself thoroughly 
over this one. It formed an 
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excellent preface to the large 
mound of correspondence which 
subsequently grew up under 
the heading Patrol No. 145, 
with which it was filed. Many 
years later, when employed at 
the War Office, Bimbashi Bud- 
geon happened on a copy of 
this report of his, and it made 
him blush. But we are antici- 
pating. 

Trickling steadily through the 
usual channels, the glad tidings 
of the docility of Mek Fadl 
Chippenah reached Headquar- 
ters, and, after a seemly pause, 
returned upon its stately course, 
bearing with it an approving 
minute from the very highest 
authority and an encouraging, 
if possibly sceptical, personal 
letter from the Governor of 
the Province, which seemed to 
congratulate Bimbashi Budgeon 
rather on the excellence of the 
Kudu he had shot than on his 
piece of constructive adminis- 
tration. 

During the interval which 
elapsed between the dispatch 
of his report and its satis- 
factory reception, Bimbashi 
Budgeon had been busy with 
his preparations. He had 
trekked over the border of 
his District and paid a visit 
to his confrére Bimbashi Hawk- 
wood, in whose sphere of in- 
fluence lay the hill over which 
Mek Fiki Mohamed ruled. 
These two youthful Empire 
Builders argued over high poli- 
tics under the shade of a tebeldi- 
tree all through one sweating 
morning, and later, over a pot 
of caviare, a tin of asparagus, 
and the liver of a gazelle, they 
discussed, quite satisfactorily, 
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a bottle of slightly corked cham- 
pagne, and before they sought 
a well-earned repose on their 
camp-beds they were in com- 
plete accord not only concern- 
ing the proposed reconciliation 
of the rival kings but over many 
other matters of lesser moment. 

Meanwhile Mek Fadl Chip- 
penah had been growing im- 
patient. His temper became 
uncertain, and Musa, his coun- 
cillor, had a most trying time. 
The King talked of raiding the 
hill of Fiki Mohamed, and tak- 
ing the girl by force. Musa’s 
warnings of the certainty of 
subsequent punishment he 
treated with contempt. His 
hill was the strongest in the 
country, his men well armed 
and brave. Seeing that warn- 
ings were useless, Musa tried 
other tactics. He urged the 
opportunities of gain that a 
friendship with the Govern- 
ment afforded. The Robe of 
Honour which Chippenah had 
received was splendid, of course, 
but it was, after all, only the 
3rd class. If he could but 
restrain his impatience, surely 
his move for peace would be 
rewarded by a Robe of the 
2nd class, if not actually of 
the 1st. He must wear his 
Robe of Honour at the coming 
meeting. How poor Fiki Mo- 
hamed in his nakedness would 
look beside him! It was prob- 
ably the thought of this last 
contingency which decided 
Chippenah to stay his hand, 
and reconcile himself, albeit 
with a very evil grace, to the 
three weeks of waiting imposed 
upon him by the dilatory 
methods of those in authority. 
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At length the great day 
arrived, and the rival chief- 
tains set out, each with a goodly 
following, for the miniature 
Field of the Cloth cf Gold. 
The rendezvous selected by 
the Inspectors was a group of 
wells in the sandy bed of a 
water-course about half-way 
between the hills of their re- 
spective champions. Here a 
few temporary grass shelters 
had been erected and the ground 
cleared. The preliminary staff 
work was excellent ; everything 
had been thought of, and the 
arrangements worked with com- 
mendable ease. The Inspectors 
themselves spent the previous 
night on the ground, and over 
an excellent dinner discussed 
the final plans. It was agreed 
that Chippenah, as the pro- 
poser of the entente, should 
march on to the ground last, 
and should be received in the 
presence of his rival. Bim- 
bashi Budgeon should then 
make a speech, followed by 
Bimbashi Hawkwood, after 
which the chiefs should be in- 
vited to say afew words in their 
turn. The ice thus broken, the 
officers would adjourn for lunch, 
a limited quantity of merissa 
or native beer would be sup- 
plied to the Meks and their 
retainers, and before sunset 
the party would break up and 
return to their homes with a 
new-found sense of their re- 
sponsibility for good behaviour 
under the gracious protection 
of a paternal Government. 

Before the morning sun had 
cleared the tops of the moun- 
tains Chippenah and his fol- 
lowers were close upon the 
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appointed ground. Presently 
through the scrub came one 
of Bimbashi Budgeon’s police- 
men with orders that the party 
was to halt and wait for further 
instructions before taking up 
their positions. Easing them- 
selves of their rifles, the hill- 
men squatted on the ground 
in the shade of the thorn-trees. 
At a nod from his master Musa 
now slipped away, accompanied 
by his alien wife, whom he 
had brought as a species of 
intelligence officer, to make a 
preliminary reconnaisance. Ad- 
vancing to the edge of the 
clearing, he found that Fiki 
Mohamed’s force had already 
arrived, and that the Mek 
himself had apparently entered 
one of the straw shelters, for 
he was nowhere to be seen. 
Groups of warriors were sitting 
on the ground, and a few women 
were drawing water for them 
from one of the wells. 

Suddenly his wife clutched 
hisarm. ‘“ See,’’ she whispered, 
pointing, “it is she! Is she 
not all I have said? Ripe as 
a melon, straight as a spear, 
a fit woman for the Mek.” 

“Why is she here?” whis- 
pered Musa, his eyes following 
her glance. 

“Doubtless she is too valu- 
able to be left behind,” an- 
swered the woman. “She is 
worth many cows, and Fiki 
Mohamed will not trust her far 
from his sight.” 

“* Come, let us go,” whispered 
Musa, “‘ the messenger will soon 
be coming for the Mek.” 

Rapidly retracing their steps, 
they found Chippenah just as- 
suming his Robe of Honour 
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and marshalling his force. Musa 
drew him on one side, and, in 
a low voice, told him the Fiki 
Mohamed had brought his 
daughter with him. Chip- 
penah’s eyes gleamed, but he 
said nothing. Musa went on 
to say that she surpassed all 
the women of the hills in love- 
liness, and he was just enter- 
ing upon a more detailed de- 
scription of her charms when, 
with a clatter of hoofs, a police- 
man cantered up, and pulling 
his pony to a stop, said that 
the Inspectors were ready, and 
that the Mek was to follow 
him. 

Chippenah looked really quite 
a figure as he led his band into 
the clearing. The gold-em- 
broidered robe and white turban 
made him seem taller than he 
was, and the sword slung over 
one shoulder and the rifle over 
the other gave the correct finish 
to his barbaric splendour. , As 
they reached the open space 
his followers squatted on the 
sand, while the Mek and his 
Prime Minister, Musa, advanced 
across the clearing to where the 
flags of the Inspectors fluttered 
over a straw shelter. Their 
guide, the policeman, rounded 
the angle of the hut, halted, 
saluted, and then beckoned 
them to advance. An instant 
later they were in the presence 
of the officers, who were sitting 
side by side on camp-chairs, 
while on the right of Bimbashi 
Hawkwood sat a tall and splen- 
did personage dressed in an 
embroidered robe the glory of 
which outshone poor Chip- 
penah’s sorry” finery as the 
rising sun outshines the electric 
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globe, which but a moment 
before had seemed so brilliant. 
It needed no Court Chamber- 
lain to tell the disgusted mon- 
arch that his ancient rival, Fiki 
Mohamed, was dressed in a 
robe of higher class than his 
own; but not by the blink 
of an eyelid did he betray the 
fury and mortification which 
at that moment were born in 
his heart. He shook hands 
gravely with the British offi- 
cers, and, when Fiki Mohamed 
rose, he went unflinchingly 
through the ceremony of greet- 
ing him also before taking the 
empty seat on the left hand of 
his own Inspector. 

The speeches which followed 
did credit to both the young 
gentlemen who made them. 
They were but imperfectly un- 
derstood, even by the police 
officer who acted as_ inter- 
preter; but, in the case of 
Fadl Chippenah at least, this 
was of small import, for his 
mind was occupied in formu- 
lating a plan of action. When 
it came to his turn to speak, he 
intimated to the interpreter 
that he was sick, and with a 
muttered word rose and left 
the shelter, followed by Musa. 
Bimbashi Budgeon was angry, 
and, turning to his confrére, 
asked him what he thought 
they had better do about it. 
That cheerful young officer 
seemed in no way disturbed. 
“Let’s have some lunch,” he 
Said ; “the old bird has prob- 
ably got a pain in his stomach 
or something. He'll be all 
tight by the afternoon. I’m 
devilish thirsty, anyway. I vote 
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we adjourn the picnic until it’s 
a bit cooler.” 

But. by the time that they 
were ready for the resumption 
of the conference, it was found 
that Fadl Chippenah had faded 
away. Musa professed not to 
know where he was, neither 
could the handful of his fol- 
lowers who remained throw any 
light on his whereabouts. And 
presently it was discovered 
that Fiki Mohamed had slipped 
away also. The “Field of the 
Cloth of Gold ’”’ had petered 
out ! 


It is sometimes said on plat- 
forms and in books that diffi- 
culties are the salt of life. 
However true this may be in 
retrospect, at the time of the 
actual meal most of us are 
inclined to fancy that the 
‘seasoning’ has been over- 
done. During the week which 
followed his abortive effort 
at constructive statesmanship, 
Bimbashi Budgeon found that 
he had lost his taste for “‘ sav- 
ouries.”” His mind dwelt long- 
ingly on London town. His 
Club had never seemed so de- 
sirable a haven, nor “ faultless 
evening dress”’ so admirable 
a garb. The daffodils in the 
Park and the window-boxes of 
Mayfair came as naturally to 
his thoughts as did the “far 
Kentish hop-fields”’ to the 
“‘drunken private of the Buffs” 
about whom he had learnt a 
poem in what, in the extremity 
of his depression, he would 
almost have called his happy 
schoolboy days. 

The week had;-ih fact, been 
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a@ very trying one. Feeling it 
to be beneath his dignity to 
follow Chippenah to his hill 
and demand an explanation, 
he had, faute de mieux, returned 
to his headquarters, and des- 
patched a policeman to summon 
the elusive chieftain to an 
audience. The policeman had 
alrived at the mountain only 
to be turned back by the 
people, who said that the Mek 
was ill and could see no one. 
On top of this had come a 
letter from Bimbashi Hawk- 
wood with the startling intelli- 
gence that Fiki Mohamed’s 
daughter had been kidnapped 
during her journey home, and 
that her father complained that 
Fadl Chippenah was at the 
bottom of the plot: that Bim- 
bashi Hawkwood was having 
hard work to keep Fiki Mo- 
hamed from starting a war 
party for Chippenah’s hill, and 
would Bimbashi Budgeon take 
steps to ascertain immediately 
whether the missing girl was 
a captive in Chippenah’s power, 
and if so have her restored at 
once. He feared (heavily under- 
lined) that it might already be 
too late. The question of com- 
pensation could be adjusted 
afterwards. He was commu- 
nicating with the Governor 
forthwith. It was the devil 
of a mix-up anyway, and 
could Bimbashi Budgeon lend 
him a bottle of whisky until 
next week, as his own supplies 
had been delayed on the road. 

On receipt of this mes- 
sage the unfortunate Budgeon 
groaned. He felt that life was 
becoming altogether too diffi- 
cult. He sent off the required 
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whisky to Bimbashi Hawk- 
wood, with a letter saying that 
although he was pretty short 
himself, he was sending it 
because he did not suppose 
he would need it much longer. 
Somewhat fortified by this 
gloomy prognostication, he set 
about his own report of the 
contretemps with a new-found 
optimism. He expressed deep 
regret that his plans, so promis- 
ing at the outset, should have 
had such an unfortunate ending. 
He adhered to his view that 
the cause of the failure was 
the sudden illness of Mek Chip- 
penah, and arising out of this 
question he begged once again 
to bring to the Governor’s 
notice that his predecessors had 
frequently urged the expediency 
of having a British Medical 
Officer always available for 
service in the mountain dis- 
tricts, the unhealthy climate of 
which, combined with their 
inaccessibility, made efficient 
medical attendance doubly 
necessary. As to the disap- 
pearance of the daughter of 
Mek Fiki Mohamed, he felt 
sure that if the girl had been 
kidnapped at all, which he, 
most respectfully, begged to 
doubt, Mek Fadl Chippenah 
had had no hand in it, for such 
an act would be quite at 
variance with his repeatedly 
expressed desire for peace. 
Nevertheless,the accusation had 
been made, and he felt it to 
be his duty to investigate it; 
and as Mek Fadl Chippenah 
was prevented by illness from 
coming to see him, he himself 
was leaving immediately for 
the mountain to conduct an 
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inquiry into the matter on the 
spot. 

This exalted mood lasted for 
less than a day, and by the 
time he reached the foot of the 
mountain with the handful of 
police which he had brought 
as an escort, he knew full 
well in his heart that he had 
been fooled. His gloom was 
not lightened by his interview 
with Musa, who came to see 
him in his tent within a few 
minutes after his arrival. The 
old man appeared to be well 
aware of his purpose, for he 
began by saying that though 
Chippenah was better, he was 
as - unable to receive any 
visitors. When the Inspector 
expressed his intention of visit- 
ing him none the less, he was 
assured that he was, of course, 
quite welcome to do so, and 
that the visit would be an 
honour, but that there was no 
suitable accommodation for so 
exalted a person as His Ex- 
cellence, that the roads were 
terribly rough and steep, that 
the water was bad, that the 
hillmen were nervous folk, and 
might be so afraid of the police- 
men that they would fire on 
them in their fright; and 
that, taking it all in all, he, 
Musa, would very strongly ad- 
vise the Bimbashi to postpone 
his gracious visit until it could 
be made under more auspicious 
circumstances. Asked whether 
Fiki Mohamed’s daughter was 
@ prisoner on the hill, he ex- 
pressed pained surprise. Fiki 
Mohamed’s daughter? Was 
the Inspector joking ? Was he 
sure the Fiki Mohamed had a 
daughter? And even in the 
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improbable event of there being 
such a person, what would she 
be doing on Chippenah’s hill ? 
Certainly there must be some 
mistake. Perhaps jealous 
people had been inventing 
malicious stories to blacken 
the character of his virtuous 
master. 

Bimbashi Budgeon was in 
no wise deceived by all this 
net of words, though indeed 
the old Minister’s attitude of 
injured innocence and the rea- 
sonableness of the course he 
urged would have almost led 
astray the very elect; but his 
mind had been cleared by the 
wholesome filter of adversity, 
and he could fool himself no 
longer. That any attempt on 
his part to penetrate into the 
mountain would be forcibly 
resisted he was convinced, and 
looking round at the little party 
of police at his disposal, he 
knew that this course was out 
of the question. But what 
was he to do? There seemed 
to be only one way out, and 
he took it. He assured Musa 
that he was much relieved to 
hear that Chippenah was better. 
He would not on this occasion 
visit him, but would wait until 
he had recovered sufficiently 
to be able to accord to 
the representative of the Gov- 
ernment a fitting reception. 
Further inquiries would be im- 
mediately instituted with re- 
gard to the daughter of Fiki 
Mohamed, and Musa _ himself 
should have an _ exhaustive 
search made for her among 
his people. Before many days 
he, Bimbashi Budgeon, would 
return, and then, if any irregu- 
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larities were found, let Musa 
beware. The Government’s 
patience was great, but its 


arm was long. 

With these very wholesome, 
if commonplace, admonitions 
the Inspector sought to save 
his face and calm his con- 
science, and leaving Musa, to 
all seeming deeply impressed, 
he returned to his station with 
a heavy heart to pen a very 
humble and straightforward ac- 
count of his observations to 
the Governor of the province, 
ending with a request for advice 
and assistance. 

His Excellency the Governor 
of the Bukra-Malesh Province 
was at this time an officer who 
combined with considerable ad- 
ministrative experience a well- 
balanced sense of proportion. 
He saw that Bimbashi Budgeon 
had got himself into a fix out 
of which there seemed small 
prospect of his escaping un- 
scathed. He realised, however, 
that there was just a possibility 
that there might be something 
behind it all which a little 
judicious handling would bring 
to light, and in the hope of 
being able to assist his rather 
over-zealous subordinate he de- 
cided to take this opportunity 
of visiting the District and see- 
ing for himself how the land 
lay. The most urgent necessity 
was to prevent the further 
complication of a raid on Chip- 
penah’s hill by the outraged 
father of the missing girl, and 
to this end he moved two com- 
panies of Sudanese infantry, 
one to the headquarters of 
Bimbashi Hawkwood’s District 
to watch Fiki Mohamed, and 
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the other to Bimbashi Bud- 
geon’s to keep guard over 
the neighbourhood of Chip- 
penah’s hill. These companies 
were sent ostensibly for train- 
ing, but their presence was in 
no wise misunderstood. Then, 
having written to his friend 
the Civil Secretary at Govern- 
ment House to warn him that 
trouble was brewing in the 
Bukra - Malesh Province, and 
that he was sorry but couldn’t 
help it, the Governor left his 
office desk in Bukra without 
any regrets, and started south 
on business which he hoped 
might be combined with pleas- 
ure. 

His subsequent interview 
with Bimbashi Budgeon left 
that young officer convinced 
that, though he must in no case 
leave his talents buried in the 
ground, when he did put them 
out to usury he must first make 
careful inquiry as the safety of 
the investment: that officially 
there is no such thing as bad 
luck, and that justifiable risks 
are usually only justified when 
their use is attended by suc- 
cess. 

On the day following his 
arrival the Governor called a 
council of war, consisting of 
himself, Budgeon, and Hart- 
nett, the officer commanding 
the company of Sudanese. He 
stated the case to them as 
follows :— 

Firstly, Chippenah had ex- 
pressed a desire, through his 
agent Musa, for a friendly meet- 
ing and understanding with his 
old enemy Fiki Mohamed. 
Something lay behind these 
overtures; they did not know 
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what, but it was probably not 
the excellent advice which had 
been given by Bimbashi Bud- 
geon. Here the Inspector 
wilted a little, but could not 
deny the basic probability of 
the Governor’s contention. 

Secondly, Chippenah had 
arrived punctually at the ap- 
pointed meeting-place, but on 
seeing Fiki Mohamed his bear- 
ing had altered, and he had 
left the rendezvous secretly 
under the plea of illness. They 
did not know the cause of this 
sudden change of front, but it 
had probably nothing to do 
with illness. 

Thirdly, Fiki Mohamed’s val- 
uable daughter had disap- 
peared, and it was alleged 
that she had been kidnapped 
by Chippenah. They knew 
that Fiki Mohamed’s daughter 
had been in the neighbourhood. 
They were credibly informed 
that she was valuable, and 
they were prepared to credit 
the story of her disappearance. 
The balance of probability was 
that Chippenah had had a 
hand in her abduction. 

These facts being granted, 
continued the Governor, what 
were they to do? They had 
to do something, for Fiki Mo- 
hamed must have justice done. 
If they could find the unknown 
factors in the problem, the 


‘matter might be smoothed out 


peaceably. To find out the 
unknown factors, they must 
interview Chippenah. To inter- 
view Chippenah they must as- 
cend his hill, for he was very 
much afraid that Chippenah 
would not come down to see 
them of his own accord. The 


ascent of the hill would probably 
be resisted, and if so it would 
be inadvisable to press matters 
without an adequate force, but 
it was possible, though not 
probable, that the appearance 
of the soldiers would bring 
the Mek to his senses. In any 
case the attempt must be made, 
and if unsuccessful would serve 
the purpose of a preliminary 
reconnaissance. And it was 
upon this basis that the subse- 
quent operation was planned. 

That afternoon a messenger 
was despatched to Chippenah 
saying that His Excellency the 
Governor had arrived and 
wished to speak with him, as 
there were several matters 
which he was anxious to dis- 
cuss. The message added that 
His Excellency was in a hurry, 
and as he understood that 
Chippenah was ill, he pro- 
posed to waive ceremony and 
visit the hill in person with a 
small escort of soldiers. His 
mission was peace, and the 
inhabitants need feel no alarm. 
The same evening the Governor, 
accompanied by Bimbashi Bud- 
geon and a few of his police, 
and taking with him as escort 
the company of Sudanese under 
their British officer, Bimbashi 
Hartnett, left the district head- 
quarters and marched towards 
the hill, hoping to meet the 
returning messenger in the 
morning, but not caring very 
much, as an ascent had been 
determined on whatever the 
answer. 

Thus it occurred that not 
many hours later, as the stars 
were paling in the Hast, a 
little column of soldiers wound 















14 
out of the scrub at the foot of 
Chippenah’s mountain, and 


after a brief halt for the issue 
of final orders, began the ascent 
just as the dawn was reddening 
the sky. The first part of the 
climb was steep, but fairly 
easy, aS a narrow path led up 
along the dry bed of a stream. 
The advance had to be in 
single file, and, as a precaution 
against surprise, small flank 
parties were thrown out to 
guard the high rocks which 
commanded the defile up which 
the main body was threading 
its way. 

Not a soul was encountered, 
however, during the first hour, 
a fortunate circumstance, for 
the going got worse and worse, 
the boulders more massive, 
and the path more tortuous. 
The cleft up which they had 
started soon gave way to an 
open hillside strewn with mas- 
sive rocks, and as they rose 
higher and higher, the view of 
the tree-dotted plain below 
seemed more beautiful each 
time they stopped to recover 
their breath. The nearest group 
of hills, some ten or fifteen 
miles away, stood out boldly 
in the morning light. A pillar 
of smoke from a distant fire 
rose straight as a palm-tree in 
the stillness. They wondered 
if it was a signal of some kind. 

And then the peace of the 
morning was broken by the 
“plock”’ “‘plock” of a shot 
away up the slope of the 
ridge to the left. 

“That’s a Remington,” said 
the Governor; ‘“‘they’re evi- 
dently going to put up a 
show. That being the case I 
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won’t press things, but I do 
want to get to this crest-line 
and see what is on the other 
side. Get your people up as 
fast as you can, Hartnett; 
and, Budgeon, I think you 
had better go out and join 
that flanking party on the left, 
and see that the beggars don’t 
get round us.”’ 

The young officers saluted 
and set about their appointed 
tasks, while the Governor seated 
himself on- a boulder, and, 
taking out his glass, explored 
such of the hillside as was in 
sight. Directly in front and 
above him the crest-line seemed 
not more than two hundred 
yards away, and was apparently 
deserted. On the right the 
flanking party could be seen 
from time to time moving 
cautiously among the rocks 
and meeting with no opposition. 
On the left, where the crest 
rose into a long ridge-like spur, 
occasional puffs of smoke 
showed where the hillmen were 
concealed among the boulders. 
The scouts on that side had 
now almost reached the crest. 
They had as yet made no 
reply to the fire of their ad- 
versaries, and the Governor 
was pleased to note the careful 
steadiness of their advance. 
Bimbashi Budgeon was working 
his way rapidly towards this 
group, and, everything seeming 
to be well in train, His Excel- 
lency returned his glasses to 
their case, and rejoined the 
main body just as they reached 
the crest. 

In most mountains crest-line 
after crest-line defrauds the 
weary climber, but this hill of 
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Chippenah’s was fortunately 
one of the exceptions. On 
reaching the top of the ridge, 
instead of another stony ex- 
panse in front of him, the 
Governor found a_ pleasant 
grass - grown plateau shaped 
roughly like a heart. The 
level ground seemed some eight 
hundred yards across the base 
where they stood, but the 
rocky sides closed in and rose 
slightly towards the apex, the 
angle of which was formed by 
a gigantic rock with smooth 
sloping sides, which heaved up 
out of the plain and was 
joined by the converging ridges. 
In the background a tangle of 
hills stretched away into the 
distance. On the top of the 
smooth rock at the apex a 
large village of closely packed 
straw huts was plainly to be 


seen, and round this strong- 
hold a trickle of black figures 
came and went like ants. 
About three-quarters of a mile 


away, near the base of the 
rock, a herd of cattle was 
being rapidly driven up a path 
towards the safety of the hills. 
The thudding of tom-toms came 
intermittently, and the whole 
scene betokened sudden alarm 
and warlike activity. Through 
his glasses the Governor could 
see that a steady stream of 
armed men was flowing from 
the village out along the two 
Spurs—they evidently had no 
intention of advancing across 
the open ground. 

“We have about ten minutes, 
I think,” said the Governor to 
Hartnett, ‘and then we had 
better be going. I don’t think 
they will follow us down far.” 
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Taking out his notebook he 
began a rapid sketch, glancing 
through his glasses from time 
to time to verify a point. 

“There are sangars up on 
those ridges,’ he muttered ; 
and then said “Damn” as a 
leaden bullet flattened itself on 
a stone at his feet. 

The fire from the left had 
now increased to quite a sput- 
ter, and Bimbashi Budgeon 
had begun to reply with an 
occasional volley. It was 
clearly time to be going, if 
they were to go unscathed. 
The withdrawal was carried 
out steadily and without inci- 
dent, and, despite the volume 
of the fire, almost without 
casualties, proving once again 
how many hundreds of bullets 
it takes to score a hit. Con- 
trary to the Governor’s ex- 
pectation, the hillmen did follow 
up the retreat, and were only 
held in check by Bimbashi 
Budgeon’s skilful handling of 
the rearguard. That young 
gentleman, feeling that his 
career aS a Civilian adminis- 
trator was now definitely closed, 
threw himself whole-heartedly 
into his military duties, and 
handled his men with perfect 
self - confidence and marked 
ability. It was not until they 
were half-way down the hill- 
side that he had his first 
casualty, one of his own police- 
men being hitin the neck. This 
deprived him of three of his 
little party, for it required two 
of his men to carry the wounded 
askerri over the rough ground. 
Up to this Bimbashi Budgeon 
had confined himself to leading 
his party, and had taken no 
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share in the firing. Now, how- 
ever, he unslung his sporting 
mannilicher, and, lying down 
behind a boulder, proceeded by 
some excellent practice to make 
good the removal of the injured 
man. Hard-pressed he was 
from time to time, but, taking 
advantage of every strong-point, 
and ably supported by his 
men, he always managed to 
have something in hand. And 
thus at length he reached the 
safety of the main body, and 
it was at this moment that a 
stray bullet, striking him in 
the shoulder, laid him dramatic- 
ally at the Governor’s feet. 
This happy accident was 
always regarded by Bimbashi 
Budgeon as the crowning mercy 
of his career, for the painful, 
but fortunately uncomplicated, 
effusion of blood which followed 
not only washed away all re- 
membrance of his past mistakes 
but put a red mark against his 
name for future preferment. 


While Captain Budgeon is 
enjoying a pleasant convales- 
cence from his wound in the 
congenial atmosphere of his 
chambers in Jermyn Street, 
and while the fruits of his 
effort at constructive states- 
manship are ripening in the 
War Office into Patrol No. 
145, it will be well to take 
brief cognisance of the acti- 
vities of the fons et origo mali, 
the Mek Fadl Chippenah him- 
self. 

A short thick-set man of 
inky blackness, his chin adorned 
with a small “tufty” beard, 
he differed markedly from his 
people, and indeed from hill- 
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folk in general, who are, as a 
rule, tall, thin, and shaven. 
His eyes had a sparkling quality 
which belied the gravity of 
his demeanour. He rarely 
laughed except in the early 
stages of a debauch. To say 
that he ruled his kingdom 
with firmness and justice would 
be to overstate the case. His 
subjects regarded his methods 
as orthodox, and were exceed- 
ingly careful to obey him, and 
it is as well to leave it at that. 
In early life he had acquired 
from Musa a knowledge of 
Arabic as well as his native 
tongue, but he had not felt 
called upon to disclose his 
linguistic attainments to the 
representatives of the new Gov- 
ernment, preferring to carry 
on his dealings through an 
interpreter, a course which has 
many obvious advantages. His 
motives for this modesty he 
kept to himself—monarchs have 
a right to be reserved. 

At this time he was but 
little known to the Government 
officials, as his visits to the 
plain had been few and short, 
most of his business being 
conducted by Musa, his deputy. 
The gift of the 3rd class Robe 
of Honour for his services to 
the late patrol had, neverthe- 
less, been a wise move on the 
part of the authorities, and, 
but for the unfortunate accident 
to his wife which followed it, 
would probably have had the 
happiest results in leading to 
increased traffic between his 
hillmen and the neighbouring 
police post. Once confidence 


is established it grows rapidly, 
for the conveniences of civilisa- 
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tion have an irresistible lure for 
the savage. 

The sight, however, of his 
ancient enemy in a higher- 
class Robe than his own, and 
that in the presence of the 
assembled notables of both 
hills, had proved too much 
for him, and, though he had 
managed to restrain all out- 
ward signs of anger, his relapse 
to his primitive passions had 
been immediate and acute. The 
abduction of Fiki Mohamed’s 
daughter which followed was 
daringly conceived and skil- 
fully executed. The unfortu- 
nate child was decoyed into 
some long grass by Chippenah’s 
women during the excitement 
following the premature sus- 
pension of the conference, and 
was there bound, gagged, and 
carried from the field in the 
direction of her father’s own 
hill. It was not until some 
five miles had been covered at 
top speed that the party 
branched off towards Chip- 
penah’s mountain  fastness, 
and, marching all through the 
night, reached the safety of the 
hills before the sun had driven 
the shadows from the plain. 

That night the whole of 
Chippenah’s powers were once 
more gathered in their upland 
fortress. Sentries were posted 
at all points of vantage to give 
early warning of possible re- 
prisals, and the triumphant 
Mek prepared a goodly feast to 
celebrate his espousal of his 
Tival’s daughter. Bonfires 
blazed and drums throbbed 
and rhythmic dances beat out 
their unending measure, but 
the crowning incident of the 
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orgy came when Fadl Chip- 
penah stepped forward into 
the firelight clad in his Robe 
of Honour, stood there majestic- 
ally a moment, and then, tear- 
ing the now despised garment 
from his shoulders, hurled it 
into the flames, and, seizing 
a spear from one of the by- 
standers, joined, naked, in the 
circle of the dance. 

The rest of the acts of Chip- 
penah on that triumphal night, 
and the merissa that he drank 
and the dances that he danced, 
are probably recounted in the 
chronicles of his people, but 
they shall have no place here. 
We have Musa’s authority for 
saying that he was sick when 
Bimbashi Budgeon’s first mes- 
senger alrived; and though 
the nature of the malady from 
which he suffered is not stated, 
it may be safely assumed that 
it was not unconnected with 
alcoholic excess. That he was 
not himself is true, but that he 
was unable to go to see the 
Inspector is inaccurate. His 
attitude at this time was indeed 
one of open defiance, an atti- 
tude which would have been 
very clearly indicated in his 
replies to the various messages 
which he received, had they 
not been delivered and an- 
swered through the tactful 
channel of his trusted sub- 
ordinate Musa. The position of 
that worthy was indeed one 
of extreme delicacy. Further 
thwarting of his master’s moods 
would lead inevitably to his 
own fall from power, if not 
worse, while it was obvious to 
his mature judgment that to 
defy the Government was to 
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court disaster. He adopted, 
therefore, a policy of running 
with the hare, and at the same 
time making friends with the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness, 
and, all things considered, he 
really managed very well, until 
the Governor’s headstrong 
action precipitated the crisis 
which had so long been im- 
pending. 

The arrival of the troops on 
the hills came as a surprise, as 
unwelcome as it was unex- 
pected. It will be remem- 
bered that the Governor had 
despatched a messenger to the 
Mek announcing his intention 
of visiting the hill in person, 
but he had not waited to 
receive an answer, and conse- 
quently, when he advanced 
into the mountain with his 
soldiers, he was as ignorant of 
the fact that the message had 
never been received as was 
Musa that it had ever been 
sent. The failure of the mes- 
senger on this occasion was 
never Officially explained, but 
Hawkwood, who investigated 
the matter after Bimbashi Bud- 
geon’s departure, had a shrewd 
suspicion that the bearer had 
passed the night in the company 
of a damsel attached to the 
following of a party of nomad 
Arabs who had camped in the 
vicinity of the hill, and had 
never attempted to deliver the 
letter at all, though he reported 
that he had done so on his 
return to the station. Be this 
as it may, there is little doubt 
that the ultimate upshot would 
have been the same, for Musa’s 
diplomacy would have availed 
little once the protagonists were 
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face to ace, aS Chippenah’s 
mood was not at all conciliatory, 
and the Governor’s decision to 
see him was by no means to be 
evaded. 

Judge, then, of the Mek’s 
surprise and anger when he 
learned that the inviolate sanc- 
tuary of his domain was being 
profaned by the Government 
troops. The crisis brought out 
in him those qualities of courage 
and leadership which it is to be 
presumed he had inherited from 
forebears who had seized the 
power and held it by force. 
He it was who dictated the 
dispositions of his warriors, 
and in person led the principal 
attack. He had seen enough 
of the rough-and-tumble fight- 
ing of the hills to recognise 
the skill with which the with- 
drawal of his opponents was 
effected ; and when Bimbashi 
Budgeon started his deliberate 
sniping to cover the withdrawal 
of his wounded policeman, he 
was deeply impressed with the 
accuracy of his shooting and 
the power of his weapon. 

That night the hillmen were 
drunk with victory. Five good 
men were dead and many 
another wounded, but their 
homes were safe and their 
enemies had been routed. Tom- 
toms beat and fires blazed, and 
incidents of the fight were told 
and acted to the accompani- 
ment of a fusilade of musketry. 
Chippenah was the hero of the 
hour, and with the prevision of 
a chill future lurking in the 
back of his mind, took care 
to make the most of the 
popular adulation. He instinc- 
tively felt that coming events 
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would try his reputation 
severely. When sleep at length 
began to cool the ardours of 
the dance, Chippenah called 
Musa on one side, and intimated 
that he desired a few words 
with him in secret. Half an 
hour later they met behind 
a boulder on the barren hill- 
side. The interview was not 
prolonged. The Mek had made 
his plans, and there was noth- 
ing for the councillor to do but 
to obey. 

Chippenah began by saying 
that he knew well that it was 
Musa who had betrayed him. 
The old man at this made a 
movement of protest, but the 
King merely toyed with his 
spear, and the protest died. 
His life was forfeit, Chippenah 
continued, but would be spared 
on the condition that he now 
catried out without question 
the plan which his master had 
conceived. There could be no 
doubt that the Government 
would return to the attack 
with a large force. There 
could be no question as to the 
result. The events of the 
morning had opened his, the 
King’s, eyes as to the advan- 
tages held by trained troops. 
He had heard before, but he 
had not believed; now he 
knew. It was too late to try 
the effect of diplomacy ; vio- 
lence would be answered by 
violence. 

“But what are we to do?” 
faltered Musa. 

“Listen,” replied the King. 
“To-night you must fly from 
the mountain. You will go to 
the Government’s station, and 
you will say that you have fled 
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from my vengeance. You will 
give the troops all the help 
they need when next they 
attack, but delay them until 
after the new moon. When 
they have taken the mountain 
they will burn the houses, and 
destroy such of the crops as 
we have not hidden. Then 
they will go away, and they 
will appoint you Mek.” 

** But,” stammered Musa, “I 
cannot go to-night— my 
wives——”’ 

Again Chippenah moved his 
spear slightly. ‘‘ Your wives,” 
said he, “‘ will remain. I will 
see that they come to no 
harm.” He smiled slowly. “If 
you do as I say, they will be 
safe. If not! ’’—he glanced at 
his spear. 

“But my son?” wailed the 
old man. He could buy other 
wives, but he was aged, and 
his son—his Ahmed—he could 
never hope to replace. He 
was lost. 

‘“He will be safe,” said 
Chippenah sternly, getting up. 
“IT will promise that—if you 
will obey me; but if you 
betray me he shall die. Now 
go.” 

That night Musa fled from 
the hill to join the forces of the 
Government. 

When Chippenah was ap- 
prised of the fact that his chief 
adviser had fled, his anger knew 
no bounds. The fugitive’s be- 
longings, including his wives 
and children, were at once 
removed to the royal enclosure, 
and his house razed to the 
ground as a warning to any 
other would-be deserters. 
Avengers were sent hot-foot 
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upon his tracks, but before 
mid-day they returned with 
the report that he had escaped 
to the safety of the plain, and 
that police patrols in the vicin- 
ity of the hill rendered pursuit 
impossible. On receipt of this 
ominous news Chippenah set 
himself sedulously to prepare 
for the defence of his domain. 
New sangars were erected and 
old ones repaired. Crops were 
reaped, and the grain stored 
in secret places in the caves, 
with which a part of the hill 
was honeycombed. Supplies 
of water were also stored in 
the caves, and preparations 
were made for concealing the 
cattle in the most inaccessible 
part of the mountains. Chip- 
penah’s own herd of fine big- 
horned kine were not sent with 
the others, but were despatched 
under a trusty henchman to 
the northern slopes, on the 
side farthest removed from the 
police post. This end of the 
mountain massif was seldom 
used, for there was no water 
in the neighbourhood and the 
grazing was poor, but it was 
considered comparatively im- 
mune from attack, as the as- 
cent from the plain was precip- 
itous and thickly overgrown 
with thorny scrub. For two 
weeks after their segregation in 
this wild spot the cattle were 
driven in to water every other 
day, the herdsman grumbling 
mightily at his isolation, and 
complaining that the animals 
were suffering terribly from 
lack of food and water. And 
then, one day they failed to 
appear. When Chippenah 


learned of this he sent swift 
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messengers to ascertain the 
cause. The men were absent 
all that day and part of the 
next, and when they returned 
they faced their master with 
fear and trembling. The whole 
hill had been traversed, they 
reported, but not a trace of the 
missing herd or of their guardian 
could be found. Then, indeed, 
did the King appear to be a 
broken man. Deserted by his 
adviser, hemmed in by his 
foes, and now, under the spell 
of some witchcraft, deprived 
of his chief symbol of wealth. 
For witchcraft it surely must 
have been which could thus 
deprive him of his cattle and 
their herdsman without leaving 
so much as a track behind. 

With what counter spells 
the witch-doctors of the tribe 
sought to lay the curse I 
know not, but with whatever 
cunning they wrought they 
failed, for hardly were the 
entrails of the sacrificial chick- 
ens dry upon the rocks when a 
fresh disaster fell upon the 
people. This time it was the 
Mek himself who was spirited 
away from their midst. 

That night the oldest and 
plainest of his wives was lady 
of the bed-chamber, and she 
it was who raised the alarm in 
the early hours of the morning. 
Her account of the matter was 
somewhat incoherent, but it 
left no doubt as to the machina- 
tion of some powerful magic. 
At midnight, she affirmed, she 
was sleeping on the ground 
beside her lord’s angareeb, when 
she was awakened by the grunt- 
ing of a pig, which she thought 
must have strayed in from the 
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compound. It was pitch-dark 
in the hut, but a ray from the 
waning moon enabled her to 
see the animal as it crossed the 
patch of brightness. She got 
up to chase it out for fear it 
would wake the Mek, when, 
to her horror, it suddenly 
changed before her eyes into 
the form of a gigantic lion with 
blazing orbs and dripping jaws. 
She fell to the ground in terror 
and must have swooned, for 
when she came again to her 
senses the King was gone, and 
there remained no sign of the 
supernatural visitor. She then 
raised the alarm. What made 
matters worse was that this 
vision of the night had left 
no tracks behind save the small 
cloven footprints of a pig, 
proving beyond a doubt that 
this was no earthly visitor, but 
a creature from the realm of 
the great unknown. 

Terror seized the supersti- 
tious hill-folk, and for a while 
panic reigned. In vain the 
witch-doctors tried by sacri- 
fices to allay the general fear. 
It was not until the ancient 
hag who had seen the vision 
discovered among the livestock 
in the royal compound a small 
black pig which had belonged 
to Musa, whose trotters fitted 
exactly the hoof-marks on the 
floor of the hut, and suggested 
to the elders that with this 
animal’s death the vehicle of 
the magician would be removed, 
that the people plucked up 
heart. With fear and awe 


they stalked the unsuspecting 
pig, and not daring to approach 
too near, shot him as he rooted 
peacefully among the garbage 
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by the door of the kitchen. 
His dying squeals were greeted 
with tumultuous rejoicing, and 
when he had been roasted and 
devoured down to the last 
morsel the superstitious fear 
gave place again to courage, 
and the panic was at an end. 

In this mood of cheerful, if 
ill-founded, optimism we leave 
the hillmen to await the com- 
ing of the storm. Nor did they 
have long to wait. 

When the Governor’s report 
on his ‘reconnaissance ” 
reached headquarters, it had 
a very mixed reception. But 
all the heads of departments, 
whether approving or disap- 
proving, were unanimous in 
the opinion that something 
would have to be done to give 
the truculent hillmen a lesson 
—all, that is, of course, except 
the ruler of the Treasury, who 
foresaw further inroads on a 
budget which he already feared 
that he would find it hard to 
balance. However, a sacrifice 
in the shape of a reduction of 
“climate allowance” in one 
of the less unhealthy provinces 
having been offered upon the 
altars of finance, the gods were 
appeased, and _ preparations 
were set on foot to effect the 
reduction of Chippenah’s hill 
by means of a punitive expedi- 
tion, to which was assigned the 
title of Patrol No. 145. 

While this deliberate thunder- 
bolt was being forged upon 
Olympus, the preparations in 
the neighbourhood of its in- 
tended objective were being 
cheerfully pushed forward by 
that light-hearted gentleman 
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Bimbashi Hawkwood, who had 
been transferred to Bimbashi 
Budgeon’s District after the 
latter officer had been incapaci- 
tated by his wound. 

The new Inspector spent most 
of his time prowling round the 
base of Chippenah’s hill, mak- 
ing sketches, getting in touch 
with local food supplies, and 
interviewing the nomad Arabs 
in the vicinity. His methods 
were very different from those 
of his predecessor, less dignified 
and far less scrupulous, but 
probably just as effective, and 
certainly more popular. 

One of the main difficulties 
which he encountered at this 
time was the collection of an 
adequate supply of cattle to 
meet the needs of the troops 
when they should arrive. In- 
structions had been received 
from the Director of Supplies 
that “meat on the hoof” was 
to be forthcoming in suitable 
quantities by a certain date, 
and yet here he was with half 
the time gone and only two or 
three scraggy heifers to show 
for his trouble. The price 
offered was fair and the number 
of cattle in the neighbourhood 
ample, but the owners pre- 
ferred to have their capital 
in the form of livestock rather 
than in silver and gold. 

And then one morning, while 
he was dressing beside his camp- 
bed in the open, Bimbashi 
Hawkwood espied a very prom- 
ising-looking bullock grazing 
quietly near the fire at which 
his servants were preparing 
breakfast. Among the group 
round the fire he noticed a 
stranger squatting on his 
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hunkers and chatting with his 
sergeant of police. After break- 
fast it transpired that the 
stranger was the owner of the 
bullock, that he had heard 
that His Excellency the In- 
spector wished to buy bul- 
locks, and that this one was 
for sale—thus reported the 
sergeant. 

“Bring the man _ here,” 
ordered the Bimbashi. 

The stranger was led forward. 
He appeared to be nervous. 
Small, strongly built, and of 
an uncompromising blackness, 
he was clad in a very non- 
descript collection of brownish 
rags. As he approached he 
held up his right hand palm 
forward as a salute of friend- 
ship, and then, squatting down 
on the sand beside the water- 
proof-sheet upon which the 
officer’s chair was placed, he 
spat quietly on the ground 
and prepared to bargain. 

“What is your name?” 
asked Bimbashi Hawkwood in 
Arabic. 

“* Fadl,” answered the 
stranger in the same tongue. 

“ Fadl what ? ” was the next 
question. 

** Just 
answer. 

“ Haven’t you got any other 
name but Fadl?” put in the 
policeman with the amused 
contempt displayed by Govern- 
ment employees towards the 
mere civilian. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said 
Bimbashi Hawkwood, “ Fadl 
will do. Where do you come 
from, O Fadl ? ”’ 

“From far away,” answered 
Fadl, with a sweeping gesture 


came the 
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of his left arm and a click of 
his fingers. 

“Yes, but from where ? ” 
said the Bimbashi again. 

“There,” replied the other, 
once more raising his hand 
with a vague gesture towards 
the southern sky. 

“T am but a stranger here, 
heaven is my home,” quoted 
Hawkwood in English. 

‘““'What does he say?” said 
Fadl, turning to the policeman. 

‘Hush !” answered the offi- 
cial with a frown. 

“ 'Well—it doesn’t matter,”’ 
went on Hawkwood, chuckling 
at his own jest. ‘“‘ What is it 
that you want ? ” 

“T have a bullock,” said the 
stranger. ‘“‘I have heard that 


you want bulls, and I have 
brought this one to sell.” 
“Where did you steal it?” 


asked the Bimbashi. 

“IT don’t understand,” an- 
Sswered Fadl, looking at the 
policeman. He understood per- 
fectly, but wished to convey 
a delicate rebuke for this un- 
called-for pleasantry. 

“He says, where did you 
steal it,” replied the sergeant. 

“Ah!” said Fadl, turning 
again to the Inspector with the 
gentle smile of one who ap- 
preciates a child-like joke. 
“No, Excellence, I did not 
Steal it; it is mine.” 

Hawkwood laughed ; he was 
beginning to like this cattle- 
dealer. 

“Good,” he said. ‘“ How 
much do you want for him ? ” 

It soon became clear that 
money was a comparatively 
Strange medium of exchange 
to the owner of the bullock, 
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and the matter ended by the 
Inspector fixing what he con- 
sidered a fair price, which he 
then and there paid to Fadl 
in the coin of the realm. The 
pieces of silver at first seemed 
a ridiculously small return to 
the disgusted native ; but when 
he had acquired from one of 
the Bimbashi’s servants a pair 
of old khaki shorts and a shirt 
in exchange for one of the 
smaller coins, and a pair of 
ancient boots for one of the 
larger ones, he perceived that 
there was much to be said for 
this means of barter, and to- 
wards evening he returned and 
informed the Inspector that he 
had a friend from whom he 
could obtain other bullocks of 
the same superlative quality 
for a similar price. 

The stages by which Fadl 
passed from a stray vendor of 
cattle into Bimbashi Hawk- 
wood’s right-hand man and 
trusted guide and henchman. 
with a small salary from the 
Government (nominally as 
herdsman to the “meat on 
the hoof”) were rapid, but 
apparently inevitable. From 
the first day of his appearance 
he attached himself to the 
Inspector’s retinue, and in rapid 
succession produced first two, 
and subsequently ten, other 
splendid bullocks, found an 
assistant to look after them, 
for whom he obtained a modest 
rate of pay, and in general 
made himself so useful that 
Bimbashi Hawkwood tried to 
get him to enlist into the local 
police with promise of good 
pay and rapid advancement. 

But this honour Fadl respect- 
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fully, though firmly, declined, 
nor could the Inspector induce 
him to give any satisfactory 
reason for his refusal. It was 
curious, too, that he would 
never accompany the party on 
their infrequent visits to the 
district headquarters where the 
advanced units of the patrol 
were now beginning to arrive. 
In short, he shunned strangers, 
and kept himself aloof from 
all except the Bimbashi’s im- 
mediate entourage, with whom, 
on the other hand, he was on 
terms of complete intimacy. 
As the units of the expedition 
began to concentrate in the 
neighbourhood of the hill a 
company of mounted infantry 
was sent round to the northern 
side to co-operate with Hawk- 
wood and his police in watching 
that situation. Daily and 
Vightly reconnaissances were 
carried out on the lower slopes, 
and occasional shots were ex- 
changed with isolated parties 
of the enemy, but no serious 
clash took place. In these 
skirmishes Fadl took no share. 
He could not be induced to 
set foot on the mountain-side, 
and though on the plain he 
accompanied Bimbashi Hawk- 
wood everywhere, and, indeed, 
gave him much good advice 
about the proper conduct of 
operations on the hill, he never 
took an active part in them 
himself. The young officer was 
puzzled by this curious at- 
tendant. His face seemed in 
some strange way familiar, par- 
ticularly his eyes, and the queer 
way he had of stroking his 
chin with the palm of his hand. 
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He was at first inclined to 
think that he must be an 
escaped criminal whom he had 
encountered in the course of 
his magisterial duties, and 
thought it probable that the 
cattle which he purchased from 
him were stolen, but as he 
was greatly in need of the 
meat, and not over-scrupulous 
at the best of times, he did 
not make any very pressing in- 
quiries as to their origin. Later, 
as he came to know Fadl better, 
he changed his opinion, and 
though still quite at a loss as to 
how to place him, he accepted 
him as a most convenient and 
trustworthy personal retainer. 

And this is the position in 
which matters stood when at 
length the Government troops 
were launched to the attack 
of the hill. Musa had proved 
to be a perfect gold-mine of 
information, and, acting on his 
advice, the officer in command 
made a feint of attacking by 
the route previously taken by 
the Governor, while the real 
assault was pressed home by 
an easier but unguarded avenue, 
which, while at the outset it 
looked most unpromising, 
proved later to be the key to 
the position. 

The fighting followed the 
course usual in these minor 
operations, heavy expenditure 
of ammunition and few casual- 
ties on either side. The moun- 
tain artillery of the attackers 
proved too much for the morale 
of the hillmen, and, though it 
caused little loss of life, created 
a salutary impression of un- 
limited power. By the after- 
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noon the Government troops 
were in possession of the main 
position at Chippenah’s vil- 
lage. The houses were burut, 
such of the crops as were 
found standing destroyed, and 
as much livestock as could be 
located impounded. But of 
prisoners there was only a 
mere handful—the inhabitants 
had gone to ground. That 
night the troops bivouacked on 
the hill, and the next morning 
set about the heart-breaking 
task of routing the people out 
of their hiding-places. House- 
to-house fighting is difficult 
and dangerous; how much 
more so the hide-and-seek war- 
fare involved in evicting the 
defenders from dark and wind- 
ing caves. Starvation seems to 
be the only practical method, 
and that is a wretched business. 
For a week the hill was closely 
picketed. At night shots were 
constantly exchanged between 
hillmen, who had crawled out 
of their hiding-places, and the 
sentries on guard at the water, 
or over such of the caves as 
had been located. Casualties 
became frequent; the temper 
of both sides began to rise. 
Musa was in despair. He 
thought of his Ahmed, his only 
son, exposed to the rigours of 
thirst and starvation. He went 
to the Officer Commanding. 
That gentleman was getting 
heartily sick of his miserable 
task, but he was firm. Com- 
plete surrender and Chippenah, 
alive or dead, were his terms. 
Musa went to confer with the 
prisoners. He came back with 
a story of a pig turned lion 
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and Chippenah gone. The In- 
telligence Officer drove him 
forth with ridicule on his grey 
hairs. He was in despair. 
During the week’s operations 
Bimbashi Hawkwood had been 
confined, an unwilling prisoner, 
to his tent by order of the 
medical officer. At the be- 
ginning of the first day’s fight- 
ing he had stepped on a loose 
stone on the hillside, and had 
twisted his ankle so severely 
that he had to be carried from 
the field. His temper during 
the succeeding days had been 
vile. Like Achilles, he had 
sulked in his tent, cursing his 
servants, cursing Fadl, and 
cursing above all the medical 
officer who would not let him 
put his foot to the ground. 
But now he was so far recovered 
that, with his ankle tightly 
bandaged, he was able to limp 
painfully up the hill in time 
for the night’s operations. He 
was still on the sick list and 
supposed to remain in his 
quarters, but he could stand 
it no longer. When Fadl heard 
of his patron’s determination 
he at first tried to dissuade 
him from his attempt. Bim- 
bashi Hawkwood’s face warned 
him that he had better desist. 
He desisted. When, however, 
the Inspector began the steep 
ascent of the hillside, he found 
Fadl at his elbow. The cattle- 
dealer had never been up the 
hill with him before, but he 
seemed to have an uncanny 
intuition as to the best route 
to be taken, and he climbed 
easily and with no pauses for 
breath. Hawkwood was pres- 
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ently glad to hand him his 
rifle and water-bottle, and to 
accept the assistance of his 
arm over the rough rocks. 

The moon was near the end 
of its second quarter, and, as 
the daylight faded from the 
sky, the boulders were illumi- 
nated with that deceptive misty 
silver which deludes one into 
thinking that one can see very 
much better than is really the 
case. As he was passing from 
one picket to anotber by a 
route which Fadl assured him 
was easier walking than the 
one indicated by the sentry, 
Bimbashi Hawkwood thought 
that he heard voices on his 
left. The voices appeared to 
come from underground, and 
he turned in their direction, 
thinking that another picket 
must be hidden from him by 
some rocks which loomed up 
about twenty yards away. 
Fadl seized him by the arm, 
and whispered excitedly, ‘‘ No, 
no! your Excellency, not in 
that direction.” 

Hawkwood shook him off 
crossly. ‘“‘I hear voices,” he 
said ; ‘it must be a picket.” 

“No! Hush!” whispered 
Fadl. “It is not a picket; 
it is the enemy.” 

Hawkwood paused, listening 
intently. The voices had ceased 
and the stillness was menacing. 
He started to creep cautiously 
towards the rocks. 

Fadl pulled at his sleeve, 
and whispered again, ‘‘No! 
No!” 

Hawkwood turned and cov- 
ered him with his revolver. 
** Be silent,’ he hissed. 
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He resumed his crawl. He 
was half-way to the rocks. 
Suddenly he was flung violently 
on one side. His revolver 
flew from his hand. At the 
same instant, with a crack 
like the snap of a whip, a 
bullet passed just where his 
head had been, and flattened 
against a stone. Something 
stung him hotly on the cheek. 
There was a blaze of light in 
his eyes, and the crash of a 
shot not fifteen feet in front. 
As Hawkwood lay sprawling 
upon his back among the stones 
he had an impression of Fadl 
kneeling beside him firing 
rapidly with his own rifle as 
fast as he could work the 
bolt. Bullets and stones flew 
about him as, like an upturned 
beetle, he sought to regain a 
position on his hands and knees. 
Then came the rattle of boots 
on stones, the sound of rapid 
fire from the left, and the 
neighbouring picket came run- 
ning up in support. Hawk- 
wood’s groping hand closed 
over his revolver; the firing 
died down and came to a stop ; 
he looked round for Fadl. He 
was gone. 

The moon was now fast 
sinking towards the horizon, 
and very soon the darkness 
would be complete. Nothing 
further could be done until 
daylight revealed the position 
of the cave, which all knew 
must be in the immediate 
vicinity. Double sentries were 
posted, the picket strengthened, 
and every precaution taken 
to avoid surprise. Bimbashi 
Hawkwood spent the night on 
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the ground. His ankle was 
none the better for the climb. 
He was worried about the 
continued absence of Fadl, who 
he now knew had undoubtedly 
saved his life by pushing him 
on one side just in time. 

Morning light showed no 
trace either of the missing 
man or of Bimbashi Hawk- 
wood’s rifle, and it was feared 
that in the confused fighting 
poor Fadl must have been 
dragged neck and crop into the 
cave and there dispatched. The 
cave itself was soon located, its 
narrow slit-like opening hidden 
behind a huge boulder. Splashes 
of blood on the stones at the 
entrance showed that some one 
at least had not gone un- 
scathed, but the vicious crack 
of a bullet fired from just 
within the opening showed the 
investigators that there were 
still warriors left to dispute the 
passage. 

Before mid-day Bimbashi 
Hawkwood limped painfully 
down the mountain to his 
camp on the plain. He was 
very upset at the loss of his 
faithful retainer, but his sorrow 
changed to surprise when he 
found the missing rifle lying 
on his bed in the tent, and the 
water-bottle hanging on its 
accustomed hook. His servants 
teported that Fadl had re- 
turned from the hill in the 
early hours of the morning, 
had said that the Bimbashi 
had sent him back for his 
compass, and had departed 
about an hour later with a 
bundle in his hand. They had 
seen nothing of him since. 
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The herdsman also had dis- 
appeared. <A search through 
Hawkwood’s kit showed that 
nothing was missing, nor had 
the servants lost anything. Fadl 
apparently had departed, tak- 
ing with him only the odds and 
ends which he had acquired 
during his stay. ‘The tale of 
the compass had been an ob- 
vious invention, for it had been 
in its accustomed place on its 
owner’s belt all through the 
night. And so Fadl passes out 
of the picture, regretted by all, 
but particularly by Hawkwood, 
who had found him an invalu- 
able assistant. At the end of 
the patrol his name was sub- 
mitted on the roll of Camp 
Followers for the Bronze Medal, 
and in the despatch to the 
Governor-General the name of 
one Fadl appeared for “ gallant 
conduct under fire’’; but he 
never appeared to claim his 
reward, though in due course 
he did receive it, as you shall 
hear. 

The cave which Bimbashi 
Hawkwood had discovered by 
accident proved in the upshot 
to be the main stronghold of 
the hill-folk, and the fighting 
in its vicinity was prolonged 
and stubborn. The end came 
at length, however, want of 
water and semi-starvation prov- 
ing too much for the defenders. 
They filed out into the sun- 
light, a sorry throng of men, 
women, and children, thin to 
emaciation, and blinking their 
eyes in the glare of the un- 
accustomed day. 

Hawkwood was put in charge 
of the prisoners, and after 
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they had been fed and housed, 
his first care was to discover 
which of them was Chippenah. 
He thought that he would 
have recognised him, but when 
all the men were paraded be- 
fore him he failed to find in 
any of them the faintest re- 
semblance to his mental picture 
of the fallen Mek. The police 
were equally at a loss, nor could 
Musa point out his former 
master. Finally, after a pro- 
longed search of the whole 
mountain, it had to be acknow- 
ledged that the cause of all the 
fighting had escaped. The story 
of the supernatural pig was 
sufficient explanation for the 
inhabitants, and, though the 
troops affected to laugh at it, 
in their hearts they felt that 
the search had been useless 
from the first. 

And so ended Patrol No. 145. 
The soldiers returned to their 
peace stations bearing with 
them such of their prisoners as 
seemed likely to make suitable 
recruits. Musa was nominated 
Mek of the hill in place of the 
late rebel, and presently left 
for his new domain, accom- 
panied by the remnant of the 
populace, to rebuild the ravaged 
homes and to repair their fallen 
fortunes as best they could. 
It was a sadly chastened party. 

For three months peace 
reigned among the hills. 


One night during the early 
rains Bimbashi Hawkwood was 
sleeping, as was his custom, 
on the raised verandah of his 


house. He woke during the 
early hours with a feeling that 
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something had roused him. The 
night was very dark, and quiet 
save for the occasional grumble 
of thunder in the south. He 
thought he heard a faint sound 
from the edge of the verandah 
near his bed. He could see 
nothing. He held his breath 
and listened intently. ‘‘ Who 
is there ? ’ he asked softly. 

“I,” whispered a female 
voice. 

Hawkwood smiled. 
are you? ”’ he said. 

“IT am Khadmullah,” an- 
swered the voice. 

‘““Come up here and let me 
look at you, O Khadmullah,” 
he said. 

*“No, I am afraid,” she re- 
plied, and from her speech he 
guessed that she was a woman 
of the hills. 

** What do you want, then ? ” 
he asked. 

“TIT want to talk to you,” 
whispered the lady; “‘I have 
something to tell you.”’ 

“Good, speak on; don’t be 
afraid,’ said he. 

She had a strange tale to tell. 
She was the wife of Musa, and 
the mother of Ahmed his only 
son. Musa had been made 
Mek of the hill by order of the 
Government, and Ahmed should 
one day be his successor. But 
Fadl Chippenah had returned 
to the mountain. 

Hawkwood started. 
penah !”’ he whispered. 

Yes, he had come back two 
months ago and was ruling as 
Mek. Every one was afraid 
of him, and did not dare to 
tell. Musa was afraid most of 
all, for he was already unD- 


** Who 


“* Chip- 
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popular on account of the part 
he had taken in the recent 
patrol. Chippenah always had 
warning when any of the Gov- 
ernment people were visiting 
the hill, and he hid himself in 
the caves, taking Ahmed with 
him, and none dared say a 
word. His Excellency the In- 
spector would do something for 
them. He had been kind to 
Ahmed when he was with the 
prisoners after the battle. But 
Chippenah could never be cap- 
tured by troops. 
The whispering 
Hawkwood meditated. This 
thing required thought. Did 
any one know that she had 
come, he asked. 
ty “ No one,” was the reply. 
When could she come again 
secretly ? ‘‘ Never,” she an- 
swered. 


ceased. 


It was only chance which 
had enabled her to slip away 
this time without exciting sus- 


picion. For a quarter of an 
hour Hawkwood said nothing. 
Khadmullah waited patiently. 
She knew that he was not 
asleep. 

“Do you know where Chip- 
penah sleeps at night?” he 
asked at length. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Ts he closely guarded ? ” 

“No; there is no guard.” 

“Could you meet me at the 
water-hole near the outskirts 
of the new village, at the time 
of the setting of the moon ? ” 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“Good; I will be there. 
Now go.” 


“Will you be alone?” she 
asked, 
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Yes,” he answered. ‘“‘ Now 
go; tell no one, but on your 
son’s life, do not fail me.” 

She went without further 
question. He slept soundly. 


The course which Bimbashi 
Hawkwood had chosen to pur- 
sue was foolhardy in the ex- 
treme. In the event of a 
successful outcome, it would 
no doubt receive official recog- 
nition, but if things went wrong 
and the Government became 
involved in another costly ex- 
pedition, it would be very 
awkward for all concerned. The 
various sides of the question 
doubtless presented themselves 
to the young Inspector during 
the succeeding twenty - four 
hours, but if so they did not 
alter his determination. He 
made arrangements to shoot 
guinea-fowl in the neighbour- 
hood of the hill next day, and 
instructed his servants to pre- 
pare for spending the night. 
He wrote a full account of his 
interview with Khadmullah, and 
told of his intention of arrest- 
ing Chippenah in person. He 
addressed this report to the 
Governor, and placed it in 
such a position that it would 
certainly be found in the event 
of his failing to return. He 
addressed another letter to his 
native police officer contain- 
ing instructions for his guidance 
pending the arrival of his suc- 
cessor. 

Late that evening he camped 
at the base of Chippenah’s hill, 
and after dinner turned in 
early, giving his servants in- 
structions that he was to be 
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called at daybreak. As soon 
as the snores of his followers 
announced that they were 
asleep he rose and dressed 
himself, and, taking his electric- 
torch, his compass, and his 
pistol, stole from the camp. 
Two hours later, just as the 
moon was sinking below the 
horizon, he crept quietly from 
the shadow of a rock, and 
joined the dim figure of Khad- 
mullah beside the well. With- 
out a word she rose, and, beck- 
oning him to follow, glided 
off. Hawkwood followed. The 
blackness was intense, and he 
could see notbing, but soon 
his nose informed him that he 
was near the haunts of men. 
Groping his way forward, he 
found that Kbadmullah had 
stopped. ‘‘ Wait here,’’ she 


whispered in his ear, and van- 
ished into the darkness once 


more. 

Hawkwood considers that 
this period of waiting was 
the most trying experience of 
his life. The sense of isolation 
was intensified by the vague 
sounds that came ever and 
anon from the unseen people 
sleeping around him. Near at 
hand a man began to snore 
with heavy regularity. Farther 
away a child gave a fretful 
ery. The low voice of its 
mother stilled it. Hawkwood 
could feel his heart thumping 
against his ribs. He had a 
sense of suffocation. 

A gentle hiss from in front 
and Khadmullah glided to his 
side. With desperate care he 
followed her, his hand resting 
lightly on her shoulder. In 
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his rope-soled boots he made 
scarcely a sound. Presently 
something blacker than the 
blackness loomed up at his 
side. His guide motioned him 
to go down on his hands and 
knees. 

“He is in here. FE am 
going away now,” she whis- 
pered, and was gone. 

We have no record of Bim- 
basbi Hawkwood’s sensations 
at this moment, but they must 
have been intense. To creep 
on all fours into this dark 
hut with no idea of what was 
waiting inside! Well, it was 
no use delaying. Electric-torch 
in one hand and pistol in the 
other, he rose to his feet 
inside the hut. A man was 
sleeping on an angareeb in the 
centre, his face covered with 
his arm. On the floor at his 
side the huddled form of a 
woman lay curled up on a mat. 
The sleeper stirred as the light 
fell on him. He turned over 
and opened his eyes. Bim- 
bashi Hawkwood placed the 
muzzle of the pistol to his 
head. 

‘* Silence,”’ he whispered, “ or 
I will kill you.” 

The native was startled ; his 
eyes glazed with terror, but he 
did not move. 

‘** Who are you ? ”’ he gasped 
in a whisper. 

‘“‘Bimbashi Hawkwood the 
Inspector,” answered the other. 
‘“‘Now silence and come with 
me.” 

The man got up, and, like a 
lamb, preceded his captor. 
“‘Lead on to the well. I will 
follow, but do not try to run 
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or I will shoot,” whispered the 
Bimbashi as well as he could 
for suppressed laughter. For 
now he understood all. Fadl 
Chippenah was Fadl with a 
beard. 

That night in Hawkwood’s 
tent the whole story was told, 
and as the tale unfolded, the 
Inspector rocked with laughter. 

“Poor old Musa!” was all 
he could say at the end. 

“* He is no good,” said Chip- 
penah. 

“And whose bullocks were 
those you sold me?” asked 
Hawkwood. 

“My own; I told you so,” 
said Chippenah. 

“Good! Good!” gasped 
Hawkwood. ‘ And now what 
are we to do? ” 

“Your Excellency knows,” 
said Chippenah with complete 
trust. 

“You must go back to the 
hill to-night,’’ said Hawkwood 
after a little thought, “and 
you must carry on just as you 
have been doing. Beware of 
the mother of Ahmed, but do 
her no hurt, or you will hang 
for it. I will arrange all things. 
If you harm Musa or any of his 
people, you will regret it. Do 
not tell any one of what has 
happened to-night. Do you 
understand ? ”’ 

“TI understand,’ said Chip- 
penah, and he departed. 


The next day Hawkwood 
wrote fully and privately to the 
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Governor, whom he had known 
as a family friend all his life. 
The closing paragraphs of this 
scandalous document may be 
quoted :— 

“So there you have the 
whole story. I think old Chip- 
penah has come out of it fairly 
well considering. He is a cheery 
rogue, and a clever devil as 
well. Musa is a weak old ass, 
and is not fit to run the show. 
Since Chippenah saved my life, 
I am sure he is quite loyal to the 
Government! Don’t you think 
he had better be made Mek 
and given his 2nd class Robe 
of Honour—he is a much better 
man than Fiki Mohamed.” 

To which the Governor re- 
plied :— 

“TI have no doubt that your 
immoral suggestion would work 
quite well in practice, but I 
won't have it. Make him 
change his name to Ahmed, and 
let him run the show just as he 
is doing now until Musa’s 
death. We can take young 
Ahmed and put him in the 
Military School and make an 
officer of him. Your friend 
Khadmullah had better come 
with him and look after him 
for the present. Chippenah 
hasn’t done badly out of us 
on the whole. It isn’t every 
one that gets a mention in 
despatches and a medal for 
fighting against himself. The 
2nd class Robe of Honour 
must wait until things blow 
over a bit.” 











In the year 1830, though 
separated by less than three 
generations from the present 
day, the Sea Service was still 
living in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Ships were still stoutly 
built of wood and rigged with 
masts and sails. A ship was 
still a little self-contained world 
of its own, equipped to carry 
on all the industries which at 
that time went to the building 
and furnishing of ships. It 
contained within itself a com- 
plement of artificers — skilled 
tradesmen,—carpenters, black- 
smiths, armourers, gunners, 
coopers, sailmakers, riggers, and 
sailors who, though perhaps 
not highly trained to any one 
trade, could turn deft hands 
to many trades as capable 
assistants. The ship of a hun- 
dred years ago could still do 
what had been done by ships 
for centuries before that—main- 
tain itself, repair itself, and in 
extremity take itself to pieces 
and make a new ship out of 
the bits. It depended not on 
machinery driven by steam 
but on the power of winds and 
tides and on the ingenuities of 
tackle and men’s hands. A 
ship of wood and of men was a 
living organism in a sense 
which is denied for ever to the 
ship of steel and steam. It 
was self-dependent, with an 
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almost infinite capacity of ad- 
justment to outward circum- 
stance. 

And the Naval Service, though 
it had shed many time-worn 
irregularities, still retained ves- 
tiges of its evolutionary growth. 
Naval officers continued to en- 
joy some of their old perqui- 
sites of trading on private 
account, and added to their 
exiguous pay by offering their 
services as carriers to British 
merchants. One of these per- 
mitted services, and a highly 
remunerative one, was the 
transport of bullion and specie 
between foreign ports and the 
United Kingdom. The em- 
ployment of warships in this 
way, legitimate and indeed 
essential in time of war, was 
continued in time of peace to 
the manifest advantage of mer- 
chants who owned the treasure 
and of underwriters at Lloyd’s 
—still called Lloyd’s Coffee 
House—who insured its safe 
transit. And not less manifest 
were the advantages to those 
officers who were paid freight- 
age by the merchants, and to 
the Admiralty, who thereby 
had a plausible excuse to econo- 
mise on naval pay. We can 


see now the defects of this 
system of “ private account,” 
with its injustices as between 
some naval officers and others 
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less fortunately circumstanced, 
but for the moment we are 
concerned only with the fact 
of its existence. 

It was due to the system of 
calriage of treasure on private 
account that His Majesty’s 
frigate Thetis, 46 guns and 300 
men, sailed from Rio de Janeiro 
on 4th December 1830, with 
gold and silver bars and coin 
valued at 810,000 dollars, 
bound for England. Shortly 
after eight o’clock the same 
evening she rammed her bow- 
sprit upon the perpendicular 
rocks of Cape Frio, seventy 
miles to the east, and instantly 
became a total wreck. The 
masts collapsed, fore and aft, 
one after another; the sails 
smothered the deck; and 
though the bows were not 
crushed by the impact, the 
bottom was soon holed against 
the rocks. Forty of the men 
contrived to leap ashore upon 
a ledge some twenty feet above 
the sea, though many others 
were drowned in the attempt. 
The Thetis, helpless, with all 
her boats smashed by the 
falling masts and yards, was 
borne by the sea into a small 
rectangular cove bounded by 
high steep rocks on three sides. 
The men who had jumped 
ashore at Cape Frio came to 
the aid of their shipmates, 
hawsers were dragged ashore, 
and the whole company, except 
twenty-eight, were saved. The 
Thetis sank during the opera- 
tions, but as the water was 
not very deep, part of her 
upper works and the stumps 
of the masts still showed, so 
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that men could cling to them 
and a hawser be fastened, 
making a passage to safe land- 
ing. ‘‘In this result,” wrote 
Captain Davidson of the sloop 
Lightning (with whom we are 
chiefly concerned in this tale), 
“it is impossible not to see 
the interposition of Providence ; 
for this nook, in which the 
Thetis was lost, is the only 
spot on the whole line of coast 
on that side of the island (of 
Cabo Frio) where they could 
possibly have been saved.” 

Five days later, on the 10th, 
intelligence of the disaster was 
conveyed to Admiral Baker at 
Rio. He went himself over- 
land to Cape Frio, despatched 
several ships and small craft, 
and for some days the visible 
wreck of the Thetis, with the 
swell of the South Atlantic 
washing over her and tearing 
apart her timbers, was curi- 
ously inspected from the 
security of the cliffs by large 
numbers of British officers and 
seamen. Then the naval spec- 
tators returned to Rio, leaving 
the sloop Algerine to guard the 
wreck, and the first chapter of 
the story of the Thetis came to 
an end. 

It would have been the last 
chapter, too, had not one officer 
at Rio, Captain Thomas David- 
son of the sloop Lightning, 
conceived the notion—at that 
time deemed extravagant in 
the last degree—that the trea- 
sure might yet be salved. From 
his brother officers who had 
seen the wreck he received no 
encouragement, though Admiral 
Baker was willing to let him 

B 
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try his luck and to give him 
any help in men or gear which 
could be supplied. Davidson 
was frankly playing for his 
own hand. He was engaged 
upon the profitable work of 
conveying treasure between 
South America and England, 
on private account, and was 
reluctant to abandon its certain 
emoluments for the remote 
chance of collecting salvage 
dues from the owners or under- 
writers of the Thetis’s bullion. 
Yet as he says, “‘ here was an 
undertaking which, if success- 
ful, would assuredly lead to 
professional reputation and for- 
tune, but which every one 
whom I addressed on the sub- 
ject thought must fail. Still, 
the scarcity of the opportunities 
of obtaining distinction and 
credit by an extraordinary act 
of duty .... offered a con- 
sideration which prevailed over 
the more certain pecuniary 
advantages of freightage.’’ He 
asked and obtained leave from 
the admiral, and was granted 
what amounted to a free hand. 

Then, though still a good 
deal in the dark, for he had not 
himself examined the salvage 
problem on the spot, David- 
son began his preparations for 
working under water when he 
got there. Of diving plant 
there was none, either in the 
squadron or in Rio de Janeiro. 
All that he needed Davidson 
had to invent or adapt or 
construct for himself. There 
was in those days only one 
practicable means of setting 
men to work under water— 
the diving bell. The Siebe 
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helmet and diving dress, now 
universally employed, had just 
been invented, but had not 
yet reached the Navy. But 
the principle of the diving bell 
was well known, and had been 
extensively put into service 
by the engineers Smeaton and 
Rennie. Davidson understood 
the bell, so did some of his 
men; but he had no bell and 
no air-pump, and no _ hoses 
which would stand air pres- 
sure. Everything was to seek 
or to contrive. Invert a tum- 
bler over a basin of water and 
press it down. The air con- 
tained within the glass will 
keep the water out, but as the 
tumbler descends so will the 
water compress the air, main- 
taining a balance between the 
water pressure outside and the 
air pressure inside. In order 
that men placed within a diving 
bell may work upon the floor 
of the sea under their feet, it is 
essential to pump air in from 
above, so as to force the water 
down to the bottom edge of 
the bell and to leave the inside 
clear. It is also essential to 
weight the bell, and to balance 
it, in order to counteract its 
buoyancy and to keep it from 
tilting. Should it tilt and 
spill the enclosed air to any 
serious extent, then the men 
must dive out and make for 
the surface as quickly as they 
can. When, as in Thetis cove, 
one is working with a bell on 
a very irregular sea floor, strewn 
thickly with rocks, any one of 
which may tilt the bell far 
over and spill out its com- 
pressed air, the operation of 
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working with it becomes highly 
critical to those above and 
exceedingly perilous to those 
below. Had Davidson known 
in December of 1830 of all the 
exasperations and obstacles and 
perils which he was to en- 
counter for more than a year 
in Thetis cove, he might have 
been less ready to embark his 
professional fortunes upon the 
adventure. But once com- 
mitted, he held on with splen- 
did resource and conviction. 
As a young lieutenant he had 
been trained under that very 
great man and great seaman, 
Lord Collingwood, who said to 
him, “‘One of the best means 
to ensure success in any under- 
taking is to have a rational 
confidence that you will suc- 
ceed.”” In Davidson’s confi- 
dence at the beginning, and 
afterwards as disasters thick- 
ened, there may appear little 
that was ‘rational,’ yet it 
never failed. He inspired his 
suffering men to a confidence 
like his own, and in the end he 
did succeed. But, as we shall 
see, it was a confidence which 
would have seemed highly irra- 
tional to any one less resource- 
ful and less courageous. 

Since neither the squadron 
nor Rio could produce a diving 
bell, Davidson proceeded to 
design and make one for him- 
self. The admiral permitted 
him to rob the flagship Warspite 
of two iron water-tanks measur- 
ing four feet each way. From 
one he removed the bottom, 
and from the other he cut a 
slice two feet deep. By rivet- 
ting the slice on to the open 
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edges of the bottomless tank 
he made an iron box, four 
feet square and six feet in 
depth, closed at one end and 
open at the other. The con- 
struction of this box gave him 
the framework of his diving 
bell, but it was a long way 
from completion. He now en- 
listed the help of an English 
engineer, one Moore, in the 
employment of the Brazilian 
Government, and made a con- 
tract with him on the well- 
known salvage principle of ‘“No 
cure no pay.” ‘To this,” 
says Davidson, ‘after some 
consideration, he agreed.” 


Moore must have been as rash a 
speculator in labour as David- 
son wasinreputation. The bell 
was strengthened outside with 
iron bars rivetted upon it, and 
stayed within with angle pieces. 


Iron seats were provided for 
the men who were to work 
inside, and a removable bar 
placed at the bottom for the 
support of their feet. Two 
windows inserted in the top 
and one in each side gave 
light, “so that a person might 
see to read at the depth of 
many fathoms.” Through rings 
at each top corner were rove 
chains, which met at a shackle, 
and were thence carried to the 
main chain, by means of which 
the bell was lowered and raised. 
In order to balance the top 
weight and keep the bell ver- 
tical, loops of bar iron were 
fitted to the lower half as 
slings for sections of ship cable. 
Four large pigs of lead ballast 
at each bottom corner com- 
pleted the loading, and the 
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bell then weighed four tons. 
Afterwards it was lightened 
considerably. 

So far the bell. But the 
air-pump and the hose-pipes 
had still to be made or con- 
trived: the bell was useless 
without them. Again the ac- 
commodating admiral came to 
Davidson’s rescue by allowing 
him to annex the force pump 
of the Warspite’s watering ap- 
paratus, and to convert it into 
an air-pump. Later, Admiral 
Baker and Captain Davidson 
fell foul of one another over 
the salvage claims, but it is 
clear from Davidson’s own 
story that he could have done 
nothing without the active sup- 
port of Baker, who permitted 
him at his pleasure to gut the 
flagship of gearand men. Hose- 
pipes fit to stand pressure at 
considerable depths were the 
greatest difficulty of all. ‘‘In 
vain,” writes Davidson, “I 
sought throughout the arsenal 
and city. It was impossible 
to obtain them ready-made. 
There were hoses to be bad in 
abundance, but not one that 
would retain even water when 
subjected to the action of a 
force pump.” In the end he 
had to make his own air-tight 
pipes from some hoses in the 
Lightning, designed for a less 
exacting purpose. He bound 
them with many plies of can- 
vas, and secured them with 
strong spun yarn, employing 
good Stockholm tar at each 
stage in the process of strength- 
ening. By this means he built 
up on a basis of quite common- 
place hose-pipes stout air-hold- 
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ing tubes, which “were used 
throughout the whole of the 
operations up to the termina- 
tion, and answered admirably 
well,” 

Then at last, on 24th January 
1831, after six weeks of un- 
remitting and discouraging 
labour, Davidson in his sloop 
sailed for Cape Frio to begin 
operations. He took with him 
in tow a Brazilian launch, which 
was to prove of inestimable 
service. During all those weeks 
of Davidson’s toil at Rio noth- 
ing had been done at Thetis 
cove except to look on while 
the wrecked frigate broke up. 
Davidson had expected to find 
a ship’s hull into which he 
could cut, so that the treasure 
in the spirit-room might be 
come by: what he found was 
a cove littered with wreckage. 
Everything of weight had been 
broadcast over the sea floor 
with the breaking up of the 
frigate. Instead of picking up 
treasure in bulk he had now 
to hunt for it in scraps, in 
penny numbers, buried in sand, 
hidden under rocks, lost in any 
corners whither the drift of 
tides and swells might have 
carried it. Had the cove been 
a haven of shelter so that work 
could proceed continuously, 
these drawbacks would have 
been formidable. But the cove, 
on the outside of the island of 
Cabo Frio, was fully exposed 
to the south-west. Even in 
fine weather there was a per- 
petual swell; in bad weather 
work of any kind was quite 
impossible. The sole channel 


of communication between the 
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exposed cove and the harbour 
inside the island was a narrow 
tide-swept gut, always danger- 
ous for light craft. Davidson 
had to leave his ship at anchor 
two miles away in the harbour, 
and camp on the island with 
his working parties and his 
rapidly accumulating plant. His 
original scheme of operating his 
bell from suspension cables 
slung across the cove went by 
the board. He decided that 
he must construct a derrick 
which would thrust a long 
sheer leg over the waters of 
the cove and give him a firmly 
controlled point from which 
the bell might be hung and 
moved about under water. 
Thetis cove is a small paral- 
lelogram, with steep cliffs on 
three sides and the open South 
Atlantic on the fourth side. 


It extends about 600 feet in- 
wards from the sea, and meas- 
ures about 550 feet broad. 
The depth of water varies 
from three and a half to twenty- 
four fathoms, and the bottom 
is strewn with large ‘irregular 


There is a tidal rise of 
5 feet. The cliffs range from 
80 to 194 feet in height. The 
place where the Thetis sank 
was in the eastern corner. 
These cliffs were as difficult 
for Davidson to get down and 
work upon as they had been 
perilous for the crew of the 
Thetis to climb up. Yet he 
had no alternative but to work 
upon them, to level their tops 
for his capstan and his crabs, 
to find holding ground in their 
Sides for his anchors and bol- 
lards, so that the derrick of 


rocks. 
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his contrivance might be raised 
or lowered by purchase, and 
controlled by tackle stretched 
like spider lines across the 
cove. 

As soon as Davidson had 
determined upon operating from 
the shore by means of a derrick, 
he set to work to plan its 
construction. The forests of 
Cabo Frio were of no use to 
him, for he must have seasoned 
timber. Had the spars of his 
sloop the Lightning been re- 
quired of him, he had been 
ready to sacrifice them in the 
ruthless spirit of the true artist, 
but fortunately there was a 
sufficiency of material recover- 
able from the broken masts of 
the Thetis. He had skilled 
labour to his hand in the 
carpenters and _ blacksmiths 
from the sloop, and craftsmen 
borrowed from the admiral. 
The derrick, as finally com- 
pleted, was 158 feet long, built 
up of twenty-two spars united 
by dowels and bolts, and girt 
about by thirty-four iron hoops. 
It was more than two months 
in the making, and meanwhile 
Davidson had to find the exact 
situation of the wreck, and the 
many scattered pockets in which 
the restless sea had secreted 
the wandering treasure. The 
ponderous derrick, with its net- 
work of purchases and guy- 
ropes, was intended for em- 
ployment when the treasure 
had been precisely marked 
down ; it was far too cumbrous 
for vague searchings. David- 
son first went over the sup- 
posed site of the wreck with 
creeps, and then decided to 
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start preliminary diving opera- 
tions from the Warspite’s 
launch. For this the first 
bell was too heavy, so he 
put in hand a smaller one, 
also made from-a water-tank, 
and similar in design to that 
which we have described. It 
was worked from a stout davit 
inclined over the stern of the 
launch, and supported by stays 
led to the mast and shrouds 
carried down to the sides. 

By the 2nd of March the 
small bell and the launch were 
ready. The bell was lowered 
to a depth of four and a half 
fathoms (27 feet) with two 
men in it. They remained 
down for more than an hour 
and a half, during which time 
the launch was moved about 
above them, and the bellmen 
could have laid hands upon 
anything within reach. After 
this successful trial there was 
needed no more than the pro- 
vision of a code of signals 
between the men below and 
those in the launch, and the 
preliminary work could begin. 
But though the bell was ade- 
quate for its purpose, and 
could have been manceuvred 
safely and surely in a land- 
locked shallow bay, it was a 
hazardous contrivance within 
which to risk the lives of brave 
men in an exposed rocky cove. 
The water on the surface and 
in the depths was in continuous 
movement, and the danger of 
collision between the swaying 
bell and the rocks was in- 
sistent. This danger was made 
manifest a very few days after 
operations began by the appear- 
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ance of an immense column of 
air bubbles while the bell was 
at the bottom in eight fathoms. 
The bell had struck a rock and 
been upset; air rushed out and 
water rushed in. The men 
reached the surface alive and 
unhurt, though one of them 
was greatly exhausted. Both 
after a rest were willing to 
descend again, and all through 
Davidson’s operations there 
was no lack of volunteers for 
the bells. As the days passed 
both those who took shifts 
below and the seamen above 
became extremely expert in 
steering the bell through the 
maze of perils which lay about 
it on that shelving rock-strewn 
bottom. Interruptions were 
many; on several days the 
Atlantic swell made under- 
water operations too hazardous 
to be permitted, and it was 
not until the last day of March 
that the first patch of treasure 
was found. The floor upon 
which the Thetis had gone to 
pieces had by this time been 
traversed in all directions, and 
it had been decided to clear 
away the rocks at one most 
likely spot. Grapnels were 
fitted by the bellmen, and the 
rocks hauled away by the 
crew of the launch. The first 
find amounted to 3000 dollars, 
a taste of blood which set 
every one so wild with the lust 
of treasure hunting that opera- 
tions were continued into the 
dark hours by torch-light and 
until two o’clock the following 
morning. More dollars and 
bars of silver came up, and 
Davidson was able to despatch 
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a report to the admiral at Rio 
which fired Baker more than 
ever with the determination to 
support his adventurous cap- 
tain. 

The building of the derrick 
all the while was being pressed 
resolutely forward, and the 
remote Brazilian island of Cabo 
Rio awoke from its Dago slum- 
bers to find itself a hive of 
British industry. ‘Our en- 
campment and the adjacent 
parts of the island,” writes 
Davidson in his admirable nar- 
rative published in 1836, “‘ now 
presented a bustling and, I 
flattered myself, a rather in- 
teresting scene. There were 
parties of carpenters building 
the derrick, making, carrying 
to the selected situations, and 
placing the securities for sup- 
porting and working it. Rig- 
gers were preparing the cloth- 
ing for it, sawyers cutting wood 
for various purposes, rope- 
makers making lashing and 
seizing stuff from the pieces 
of cable crept up from the 
bottom, and two sets of black- 
smiths at their forges: those 
of the Warspite making hoops, 
bolts, and nails from various 
articles of iron-work which had 
been crept up; and those of 
the Lightning reducing the 
large diving bell and con- 
structing the small ones; five 
gangs of excavators levelling 
platforms on the heights above 
the cove, cutting roads to lead 
to them, and fixing bolts in 
humerous parts of the faces of 
the cliffs. ... To the whole 
of this I gave my personal 
superintendence from morning 
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till dark ; and the early part 
of, the night I devoted to 
writing reports, journals, and 
memoranda, and in making 
arrangements for the ensuing 
day, which altogether will be 
readily admitted gave me occu- 
pation of no ordinary magni- 
tude.”’ All the handicrafts 
which the salvage problems 
demanded were supplied by 
the ships, and all the labour 
too above and below water and 
ashore. 

The conditions of life ashore 
in the camp were horrid. There 
was no water supply except 
from a shallow stagnant pool, 
and that “was of the colour 
of weak coffee.”” The pool was 
cleared of decaying vegetable 
matter and deepened, and some 
improvement made; at least 
the water did not look so bad. 
The storms of wind and rain 
penetrated the slightly con- 
structed huts, and tormentors 
appeared in myriads — ants, 
mosquitoes, fleas, and jiggers. 
The ants were so numerous 
that it was not possible to 
protect any food from them: 
some were five-eighths of an 
inch in length. The fleas, in- 
habitants of the sand, swarmed 
in countless multitudes. “It 
afforded amusement sometimes 
to pull up the leg of our trousers 
and to see them take flight 
like a flock of sparrows from 
a corn-stack.” Worst of all 
were the jiggers, which stuck 
their heads into the skin, sucked 
blood, and formed sores diffi- 
cult to heal—“the very pigs 
and fowls did not escape them.”’ 
To these plagues of Hgypt 
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were added large black rats, 
which became so familiar that 
they snapped at food in the 
men’s hands; and after rats 
came snakes, long and thick. 
They stuck their heads in at 
the holes, which served as 
windows, and waggled their 
long necks. They coiled up in 
the boatswain’s storeroom, and 
he, mistaking one for rope, 
hauled upon it.... He said 
there were three fathoms of 
it. Amid all these trials many 
men fell sick. Even Davidson, 
held up though he was by the 
ardour of the treasure hunt, 
failed now and then. 

Still day by day the work 
wenton. In Davidson’s scheme 
of salvage tactics the duty of 
the launch with its small bell 
was of the nature of recon- 
naissance. Its principal job 
was to seek out and mark down 
those pockets of treasure which 
would repay the ponderous 
labours of the big derrick. 
These pockets were usually 
among rocks into the crevices 
of which the coin and bullion 
had been washed, and could 
not be discovered until the 
rocks had been grappled and 
shifted from above. There was 
nothing permanent in a dis- 
covery of treasure; for a day 
of bad weather, with a heavy 
swell running in, would redis- 
tribute the wreckage on the 
sea floor, and make all the 
slow hard labour to do over 
again. Yet all the while the 
small bell was gathering the 
dollars, and the men had be- 
come so inured to air pressure 
at forty or fifty feet that they 
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would stay down for four and 
a half hours on end. 

The tremendous labour of 
building the derrick, floating 
it through the gut into the 
cove, levelling the top of the 
cliff above it for the main 
capstan and crabs, and cutting 
smaller platforms on the side 
cliffs for working the other 
securities, occupied about two 
and a half months. A mile 
and a half of roads and paths 
were cut in the cliffs between 
the camp and the working 
platforms. It had been origin- 
ally intended to make the 
derrick 120 feet long, and to 
step the heel of it on a platform 
at some height above the sea. 
But the researches with the 
launch quickly showed that 
in this position the large bell 
worked from the derrick could 
not reach the fruitful area of 
the sea floor. Davidson was 
therefore compelled most re- 
luctantly to extend the great 
built-up mast of his lifting 
machine to 158 feet, and to 
step it at the bottom of the cliff 
right on the edge of the water. 
He accepted the hazards of a 
position so exposed to assaults 
from the sea because he needs 
must. 

The ponderous derrick,though 
hauled into position and wound 
up by the capstans so that the 
head of it was fifty feet above 
the sea as early as 11th April, 
was not in working order until 
May. Its great length and 
many-pieced construction made 
it so pliable that additional 
supports had to be contrived 
for it at intervals of its span, 
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and this involved large addi- 
tions to the maze of rigging, 
which extended from it to the 
cliff directly above and to 
both the side cliffs. The wonder 
is that it was ever got up at 
all. ‘If any one thing had 
given way,’ says Davidson, 
“it must have been fatal to 
the whole—a general crash must 
have ensued.” A description 
of the wonderful though un- 
happily short-lived machine— 
perhaps the greatest engineering 
effort of the handy British 
sailor in history—has come 
down to us from the pen of an 
independent observer, Captain 
Owen of the Hden, who in- 
spected it in May just as it 
had reached full operation. 
Owen made affidavit to the 
Admiralty that the erection 
of the derrick, under the great 
disadvantages of locality and 
with very limited means, formed 
a@ work which under such cir- 
cumstances could only have 
been performed by British sea- 
men, and had certainly never 
been equalled within his know- 
ledge of forty-four years of sea 
employment. 

By raising or lowering the 
head of the derrick, and by 
traversing the leg of it from 
side to side, the big bell sus- 
pended from the sea extremity 
could be moved over a space 
of ground sixty feet one way 
and thirty the other, and could 
be employed in conditions which 
the movement of the sea made 
unworkable for the launch bell. 
It will be understood that in a 
Swell—and there was always 
some swell—a bell lowered from 
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the davit of a rolling and pitch- 
ing launch bobbed about under 
water like a lead weight on a 
fishing-line, and made the work 
of men inside both hazardous 
and intermittent. But the der- 
rick, unlike the launch, gave to 
the bell a fixed point of sus- 
pension, and held it steadily 
over any desired spot, so that 
it was subject only to the under- 
water swing of the sea, which 
was much less than the surface 
motion. Moreover, rocks far 
too heavy for the launch to 
move could be easily grappled 
and slung out of the way by 
the machine. The derrick re- 
vealed its power to shift rocks 
up to thirteen tons in weight— 
an invaluable service seeing 
that very much of the treasure 
had been swept under and 
between large rocks. During 
eight days of working the 
derrick and big bell 50,000 
dollars worth of treasure were 
brought up, and Davidson’s 
carefully guarded hoard then 
amounted to no _ less than 
130,000 dollars. This was by 
18th May, and the first direct 
shipment of treasure was made 
in Captain Owen’s Eden to 
the Bank of England, and 
lodged there in the names of 
Captain Davidson and the other 
salvors. Most of the dollars 
and bars had been hammered 
by the sea into a solid dull 
mass of unlovely metal, but 
they represented to Davidson 
the fruit of fearful toil of 
body and brain, and he refused 
to let a dollar of it pass out of 
his keeping except for trans- 
port into the safe custody of 
B2 
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the bank. He was of a cautious, 
rather suspicious temper, and 
had already realised that in a 
salvage action against owners 
or underwriters physical pos- 
session of the treasure salved 
gives the claimants a mighty 
pull. 

Those eight days of opera- 
tions which culminated in the 
departure of Captain Owen 
with Davidson’s first  ship- 
ment of recovered treasure— 
eight brief days which had 
established the effective earn- 
ing power of the cumbrous 
machine—marked life’s little 
span of Davidson’s heroic in- 
vention. ‘‘ The bringing of the 
derrick into use,’ writes he, 
“had cost us a great deal of 
labour and anxiety, and it was 
now rapidly compensating us 
for iboth; but scarcely had 
we time to congratulate our- 
selves on the subject than a 
sad reverse dashed the cup of 
joy from our lips.” At one 
o’clock on the morning of 19th 
May it blew a “ perfect gale ” ; 
by six o’clock the wind had 
risen to a heavy gale from the 
west-south-west, which, driving 
the sea obliquely across the 
cove, piled it up in the critical 
corner where the derrick had 
been planted. For fourteen 
hours Davidson watched the 
labour of months going to 
wreck before his eyes. At ten 
o’clock “a stupendous roller 
rushed in, struck the derrick 
on its side, and broke it off at 
about twenty feet from the 
heel. Thus in one crash was 
destroyed this child of my 
hopes just after it had arrived 
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at maturity—a disaster which 
never would have happened if 
I had had sufficient wood to 
make it long enough to be 
stepped high up the cliffs, as 
had been originally intended. 
In a very short time it was 
dashed into six pieces, forming 
with the multifarious gear one 
confused mass of wreck.”” With 
the derrick had gone the big 
bell, the precious air-pump, 
and Davidson’s carefully fabri- 
cated hose-pipes. So ended 
chapter two. 

But this long-suffering, hard- 
bitten man, whose tale I am 
trying briefly to retell, was not 
beaten. Before even the der- 
rick had come upon disaster 
he had been busy with his 
plans for a substitute. He 
saw that, placed low down as 
it had been, it was inviting 
trouble from the first heavy 
gale to which it would be 
exposed. He had hoped for 
more than eight days of suc- 
cessful working, but his ulti- 
mate success, in which he 
cherished “a rational confi- 
dence,” was not bound up in 
the fabric of any one con- 
trivance. His mind instantly 
reverted to the idea of a sus- 
pension cable extended across 
the cove, which, slung high 
above the sea, would not 
be threatened py the direct 
destruction which had over- 
taken the derrick. Davidson 
had made his design for the 
suspension cable before the 
derrick came to its end, and 
“in a few minutes from the 
period of the misfortune all 
hands were actively employed 
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in the particular work selected 
for them to perform.” By 
this rapid turn from one ex- 
pedient to another Davidson 
not only retained the confi- 
dence of his men—who looked 
to their share in salvage as a 
future compensation for toil 
and privations endured—but 
also diverted the minds of his 
workers from vain regrets over 
the massacred derrick. 

He fitted out the Brazilian 
launch with a small bell and 
an air-pump brought up from 
Rio early in the operations, in 
order that search might at 
once be made for the main 
air-pump and its hose which 
had gone adrift when the der- 
rick was wrecked. He could 
make another big bell—and 
did make one—from the water- 


tanks of the Lightning, but he 
could not replace the other 
precious gear. He was fortu- 
nate in regaining it, not much 
injured, though the bell had 


been battered flat, so that 
while the cable way, on which 
the new big bell was destined 
to be worked, was in the 
making, the job of treasure- 
seeking could still go on with 
the launch. The floor upon 
which the Thetis had been 
broken had by this time been 
cleared of the biggest of the 
rocks, and the scattered treasure 
made easier of access. But, as 
always happens, disaster piled 
upon disaster, and, caught in 
a heavy squall one day, those 
on the launch were compelled 
to let slip their bell, and nearly 
let slip their lives also. David- 
son now had no diving bell at 
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all, and had to make another 
call upon those useful water- 
tanks. By the 10th of June, 
however, his now highly expert 
assistants had a new small bell 
ready and the air-pump re- 
paired, so that Davidson could 
resume his work in _ better 
spirits. Meanwhile the fixing 
of a bell cable with its attendant 
hawsers across the wreck corner 
of the cove was rapidly pro- 
ceeding. Much of the work 
which had been done at so 
great labour on the cliffs could 
be utilised for the cable as for 
the derrick. 

Davidson, though his means 
were still limited, was getting 
up treasure fast. His bellmen 
knew by this time all the most 
likely places, and went at the 
pockets like hounds upon a 
strong scent. On the 21st of 
June he shipped 127,000 dollars 
to the Bank of England in the 
Calypso, and was nearing the 
day when he could claim for 
salvage upon a third of the 
treasure sunk. All this while, 
though much danger had been 
faced on the cliffs and afloat, 
no lives had been lost. That 
by itself is proof of the pre- 
cautions taken every day and 
all day to curb the cheerful 
recklessness of the British sea- 
man. Illness there was and 
many accidents, but no deaths. 
His record was spoiled in July 
by the swamping of a boat, 
which cost him the life of 
Moore, his borrowed engineer, 
and one of the mates. Soon 
afterwards Davidson was re- 
called to Rio with his sloop, 
which, though heavily drawn 
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upon for stores and material, 
had been kept by him ready 
for sea. He had for a while 
to abandon his work, leaving 
a party to watch over the 
plant left at Cape Frio. In 
his ship Davidson took with 
him 112,000 dollars for his 
third shipment to England, 
making 363,000 dollars, or not 
much less than half the original 
consignment in the Thetis. He 
was getting on. 

On 25th August, after absence 
for a month, he was back again 
at the old spot with a crew 
much improved in health by 
the change of air and occupa- 
tion. Perhaps this forced recall 
was the best thing which could 
have happened to the salvors. 
Their jigger sores had healed, 
and the chronic rheumatism 
from which all ratings had 
suffered in the wet season had 
in great measure left them. 
The Lightning was replaced 
in her former berth and state, 
and, as before, three-fourths 
of the crew of 135 men betook 
themselves to the shore en- 
campment. 

By September the bell launch 
was at work again, and it was 
found that the floor upon which 
they had been searching, and 
which the bellmen had known 
to an inch, had become com- 
pletely strange ground. The 
restless sea had choked up 
their toilsome excavations and 
rolled down large rocks which 
had in former days been labori- 
ously removed. But fortune, 
which had vainly tried to break 
the temper of Davidson and 
his gallant men, now began to 
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smile upon them. They stum- 
bled upon more than one rich 
pocket, and the dollars flowed 
upwards in encouraging quan- 
tity. The suspension cable, 
left uncompleted, was brought 
into use, and was especially 
serviceable for clearing the sea 
floor of rocks which hampered 
the operations of the launch. 
It was not until 19th October 
that the large bell could be 
worked direct from the cable, 
and for the first time they 
found themselves almost inde- 
pendent of the weather, save 
when the underwater move- 
ment was strong. Then troub- 
les arose with the Brazilian 
Government, who were diffi- 
cult to persuade that the obtru- 
sive English had not deter- 
mined to annex the island of 
Cabo Frio and erect fortifica- 
tions upon it. We have always 
had a distressing reputation for 
annexing and fortifying other 
people’s islands. Davidson, the 
ship captain and _ engineer 
turned diplomatist, received a 
deputation of Brazilian offi- 
cials, and sought to satisfy 
them that though he was be- 
yond doubt a trespasser, he 
had no designs against the 
sovereignty of Brazil. It ap- 
peared that the hawse pieces 
of the late Thetis, fitted on the 
cliff as blocks for a large cable, 
had been mistaken for the 
grinning mouths of English 
guns! The visitors were offered 
the fullest inspection, and the 
affair ended happily with the 
drinking of mutual healths in 
Davidson’s fairly ample stock of 
wines. ... ‘By the help of 
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a good deal of Spanish, a little 
French, and less Portuguese, I 
plumed myself,’’ says Davidson, 
“on having managed the busi- 
ness rather creditably.” 

The cable system proved 
itself to be greatly inferior to 
the derrick in precision. Its 
elasticity, from the great dis- 
tance between the two ends, 
and the weight suspended from 
it, made it extremely difficult, 
even with the aid of four guys, 
to land the bell exactly on any 
required spot. The derrick 
could do this to a hair. Had 
the derrick survived for a 
couple of months it would 
probably have achieved all that 
Davidson wrung from the sea 
by launch and cable in ten 
months, but he “ got there all 
the same.” Stripped of his 


great machine, he forced time 


and the labour of men’s hands 
to serve him in its place. His 
fourth shipment of 96,000 dol- 
lars was made on the 26th of 
October, his fifth shipment of 
65,000 dollars on the 31st of 
December, and his sixth and 
last shipment of 64,000 dollars 
on the 23rd of March 1832. 
In all he raised and shipped 
588,000 dollars worth of re- 
covered treasure, and he made 
and used up five diving bells. 
On the 6th of March 1832, 
after being in charge of the 
salvage operations for fourteen 
months, he was ordered by the 
admiral to hand over to Com- 
mander de Koos of the sloop 
Algerine. Davidson was bit- 
terly disappointed at not being 
allowed to complete his really 
great work. He was “ration- 
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ally convinced ”’ that more trea- 
sure could still be won up— 
the Algerine did recover 161,500 
dollars—and he wanted to be 
the man to do it. He gives 
one the impression of rather 
grudgingly doling out his ex- 
perience to de Roos, and as 
leaving Cabo Frio with a head 
very sore. One gathers from 
what happened later that 
Davidson was not a popular 
man with his brother officers, 
and that his success in estab- 
lishing huge claims for salvage 
had stirred up a lot of jealousy. 
Even the admiral, who had 
himself done nothing though 
he had handsomely supported 
Davidson, yearned to have a 
finger in the rich pie. 

So ended chapter three. Our 
fourth chapter will be brief. 
The scene has changed to Lon- 
don, and none of the actors 
appear to great advantage. We 
see Davidson sick and sore, 
determined to fight for his 
rights as he understood them, 
and less adroit as a litigant 
than as a builder of derricks. 
We see Admiral Baker putting 
in claims as the “ principal 
salvor,” on the ground that 
Davidson had acted throughout 
under his orders. We see the 
underwriters at “‘ Lloyd’s Coffee 
House ” in @ mood rather un- 
worthy of them putting in 
pleas that the Navy was doing 
no more than its duty, and 
should not be allowed any 
salvage at all! And this after 
the rescue of 749,000 dollars 
out of 810,000 sunk. The pro- 
ceedings were complicated by 
confusion of agents, and one 
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can have little doubt that 
Davidson was preyed upon by 
land sharks. When the case 
reached the Admiralty Court 
the judge wiped out the ad- 
miral’s claim, declared that 
Captain Davidson was the origi- 
nator and director of the enter- 
prise, and awarded the sum of 
£17,000 to the whole of the 
salvors—those of the Algerine 
.as of the Lightning. Seeing 
that the salvors of all ranks 
and ratings numbered nearly 
400 persons, the amount seems 
inadequate to the service ren- 
dered. Davidson at once ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council 
on behalf of himself and the 
Lightning; de Roos of the 


Algerine, who had come in 
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after all the brain work had 
been done, did not appeal. 
The admiral did appeal as 
* principal salvor,’’ which seems 
surprising to us now. He had 
no discernible claim for salvage, 
which has always been held 
to be a personal service. The 
Privy Council confirmed the 
decision of the Admiralty Court, 
and awarded an additional sum 
of £12,000 to the Lightning. 
This was on the 19th of June 
1834, three and a half years 
after Davidson had sailed from 
Rio to do a job which no one 
at that time deemed possible 
of accomplishment. Thereupon 
he took thought, sat down, and 
wrote a little book (now very 
scarce) telling us all about it. 
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BY SIR CHARLES JAMES JESSEL, BART. 


I was already of full man’s 
age when my father, Sir George 
Jessel, Master of the Rolls, 
died, and was so far regarded 
by him as such that he named 
me one of his executors. I 
was reading for the Bar during 
the last year of his life, and 
frequently saw him in Court. 
My only object in mentioning 
those circumstances is to estab- 
lish my own competence to 
correct or amplify some of the 
anecdotes which have been cur- 
rent concerning him since his 
death forty-two years ago, and 
to add from my own recollec- 
tion a few stories about him 


which have never been put 
into print. 

When I was up at Oxford 
I had the honour of being in- 
vited by Professor (afterwards 


Lord) Bryce to breakfast. On 
mentioning this circumstance 
to my father, he said, “ Yes, 
Bryce is a very able man, but 
he never can understand why 
he was comparatively a failure 
at the Bar.” When Bryce 
published his ‘ Studies in Con- 
temporary Biography,’ he took 
as his two leading types of 
lawyers Lord Cairns and my 
father. To explain their suc- 
cess—I suppose also to explain 
his own failure—he attributed 
Cairns’ success to the backing 
which he must have received 
from his merchant prince rela- 
tives. When he came to my 


father, he explained his success 
by saying that it was the back- 
ing he received from members 
of his own faith who were 
solicitors. I at once wrote to 
Professor Bryce, and told him 
that I had my father’s fee 
books from the day he was 
called, that no Jewish solicitor 
ever employed him till he had 
an extensive practice at the 
Bar, and that, in fact, in the 
early years of his professional 
career no Jewish solicitor could 
have kept a Chancery barrister 
even in wig powder. It is true 
that there were some attorneys 
of his faith, but they were 
what were generally called 
** Police Court Attorneys,” and 
were not of the class that could 
influence the career of an Equity 
Barrister. I have a letter from 
Professor Bryce acknowledging 
my letter, and saying that if 
his book went to a second 
edition he would put matters 
right. 

There is one story about my 
father which I very well re- 
member. At a party he met 
James Knowles, the proprietor 
and editor of the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century.’ Knowles asked him 
to write an article for his 
review. My father’s reply was, 
‘“My dear Mr Knowles, I am 
a@ man of some reputation now, 
and I do not wish to lose it by 
writing in your magazine.”’ He 
always had as a kind of maxim 
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of life that a judge- should 
never, even under the greatest 
provocation, write to the Press. 
And he never did. 

My father’s father was a man 
in comfortable circumstances. 
He made money first as a 
diamond merchant, but most 
of his fortune came to him as 
@ buyer and seller of real 
property. One of his great 
coups was the purchase of the 
“Bull” in Bishopsgate Street, 
where Palmerston House stands 
now. He bought it in 1853 
for £13,000, and let it in 1864 
on a ground rent of £4000. 
But he never had anything 
from it, as he died the same 
year. There was thus, it will 
be seen, nothing romantic about 
my father’s career to begin 
with. He had no struggles 
with poverty in early life. He 


always lived with his father in 
his house at Savile Row (after- 
wards the premises of the Royal 
Geographical Society), and at 
his country house at Putney. 


He had his bed and board 
there, but his father never 
gave him a penny of pocket 
money. Before he began to 
make money at the Bar he 
lived on his Fellowship at 
University College, London, 
which was worth, I believe, 
£50 or £100 a year. 

It happened that his father 
was a director of the Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
Railway—known as “‘ The Old 
Worse and Worser,” — which 
was long ago absorbed into 
the Great Western Railway. 
In its early days there was 
frequent litigation between 
“The Old Worse and Worser ” 
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and the Great Western. My 
grandfather, as a director, was 
brought constantly into con- 
tact with members of the Bar. 
He, therefore, determined that 
all three of his sons, of whom 
George, my father, was the 
youngest, should become mem- 
bers of the legal profession. 
When he was studying for 
the Bar, my father read with 
Peter Bellinger Brodie, the great 
conveyancer of the day, who 
took about a‘dozen pupils. 
Among these pupils was one 
George Thomas Jenkins. He 
and my father were called to- 
gether, struck up a close friend- 
ship, and took chambers to- 
gether at 5 Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Jenkins had an 
interest in the Paddington 
estate, and shortly after he 
was called, Messrs Budd & 
Hayes (now Messrs Budd & 
Company, of 33 Bedford Row), 
solicitors to that estate, began 
to send him briefs. But he 
was an extremely shy and 
retiring man, and never dared 
face the Court. Accordingly 
he recommended the firm to 
employ a very clever friend, 
in chambers with him, called 
George Jessel. They were prac- 
tically my father’s first clients, 
and were of great advantage 
to him in his career. It was 
an excellent opportunity, and 
a piece of good fortune; but 
if he had not proved equal to 
the opportunity, it would have 
been worth nothing at all to 
him. While we are talking of 
opportunity and good fortune, 
I am reminded that my father 
used to tell a story about a 
brief he had from “The Old 
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Worse and Worser.” His father, 
being a director, asked Burchell, 
the solicitor of the Company, 
to give his son, a very clever 
young man, a brief in a case. 
Burchell rather demurred to 
this, as there were two counsel 
already briefed in the case, 
Mr Rolt, Q.C., with Mr W. 
Speed as junior. But he did 
at length comply with my 
grandfather’s request, and sent 
what he looked upon as merely 
a complimentary brief to young 
Jessel. When the consultation 
began all the counsel attended, 
but it was discovered that 
neither the leader nor the 
junior had read their briefs. 
Burchell then turned round to 
my father and said, ‘“‘ Perhaps, 
Mr Jessel, you have read your 
brief.”” My father replied that, 
as he had had nothing else to 
read for a fortnight, he could 
say that he had read it. He 
thereupon explained all the 
points of the case to the others 
present, and Burchell was so 
taken with his powers of ex- 
position that from that time 
onward he sent him briefs. 

In 1861 my father applied 
for silk. It was refused by 
Lord Westbury, and it was 
not till 1865 that he became a 
Queen’s Counsel. At first he 
had rather bad luck in a way. 
It is true that, when he took 
silk and went into the Rolls 
Court, he jumped to the head 
of the Court almost at once ; 
but his leading as a special in 
the Chancery Courts was rather 
injured by the fact that Roun- 
dell Palmer refused the Lord 
Ohancellorship in 1868, and 
remained at the Bar until 1872, 
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when he became Lord Chan- 
cellor as Lord Selborne. Yet 
even before Roundell Palmer 
left the Bar, my father used to 
say that he was getting as 
many of the plaintiffs’ briefs 
as Roundell Palmer himself. 
A story has gained currency, 
and has only recently been 
given publicity again by one of 
the great London dailies, turn- 
ing on an alleged habit of my 
father of dropping his aitches 
and on his supposed hostility 
to Lord Selborne. This story 
is purely apocryphal. I never 
heard my father drop an aitch 
in his life, and I was much 
with him. It is one of those 
stories which certain types of 
people like to repeat in order 
to comfort their own inferiority 
with the feeling that even great 
minds have their failings. As to 
the rest of the story, some light 
on the real relations between 
Lord Selborne and my father 
is thrown by the letter which 
Lord Selborne addressed to my 
mother on Sir George Jessel’s 
death :— 


* Your husband,” wrote Lord 
Selborne, “‘ united, in a most 
uncommon degree, the highest 
intellectual acumen and quick- 
ness of resource, with extensive 
and accurate learning, and un- 
tiring diligence in the perform- 
ance of his duties. These 
qualities made him one of the 
most efficient and valuable 
judges who have ever served 
the public in this country, and 
earned for him a reputation 
from which time will detract 
nothing. But he had other 
qualities also, of which I have 
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had large and long experience. 
He was one of the most just, 
generous, and honourable of 
men; and I mourn for him, 
not only as a great judge, and 
a colleague from whose co- 
operation and advice I always 
derived the greatest benefit, but 
as a steadfast and sincere friend 
whom I have understood better 
and appreciated more the longer 
I have known him.” 


At the General Election of 
December 1868 my father was 
returned as Liberal member for 
Dover. No Liberal has ever 
been returned for Dover since 
his time. Mr Gladstone’s atten- 
tion was speedily called to him 
in his first session by a speech 
he made on the Bankruptcy 
Bill. At the first opportunity 
(in November 1871) he became 
Solicitor-General. It was a 
striking compliment, because 
both Sir William Harcourt and 
Sir Henry James (afterwards 
Lord James of Hereford) had 
at that time made a rather 
bigger House of Commons re- 
putation. He was the first 
law officer of the Crown ap- 
pointed at a fixed salary. Be- 
fore that time the emoluments 
of the law officers were deter- 
mined more or less by chance. 

I have before me, as I write, 
the letter in Mr Gladstone’s 
own handwriting in which he 
made the offer to my father. 
It is as follows :— 


10 Downtne STREET, 
WHITEHALL, 
Nov. 3, 71. 
DEAR MR JESSEL,—The At- 
torney-General is to become 
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a judge (of the Judicial Com- 
mittee), and the Solicitor suc- 
ceeds him. Desirous that the 
most important office thus to 
fall vacant should be filled in 
the manner most conducive to 
the public service, I have no 
doubt whatever I am right in 
asking whether you will allow 
me to submit your name to 
the Queen for the Solicitor- 
Generalship. It is right, how- 
ever, that I should apprise 
you that we contemplate a 
change in the mode of providing 
remuneration for any Law Ofii- 
cers now or hereafter to be 
appointed. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will explain any 
details. I will confine myself 
to the question of amount. In 
the time of Lord Cranworth 
and of Lord Hatherley, the 
official emoluments of the 
Solicitor-General amounted to 
very nearly the exact sum of 
£6000 per annum. Since that 
time they have largely in- 
creased. We propose to make 
a reduction in them, as was 
done on a former occasion, 
after the passing of the Patents’ 
Act. We propose that the 
Law Officers shall hereafter 
receive :— 

1. Fixed salaries, voted by 
Parliament, of £7000 for 
the A.G., and £6000 for 
the 8.G. 

2. Professional payment : 
(a) For contentious busi- 

ness. 

(b) For attendance to 
watch certain suits 
in the House of 
Lords. 

The amounts received for 

contentious. business, during 
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the last five years, have aver- 
aged : 
A.G. . . £2800 
BG... . £1700 

For attendance in the House 
of Lords, no allowance has 
hitherto been made. 

I think I have now stated 
all that belongs to my province 
in the matter. 

Believe me, most faithfully 
yours; W. E. GLADSTonE. 


Go. JESsEL, Esq., M.P. 


The Attorney-General while 
Sir George Jessel was Solicitor- 
General was Sir John Duke 
Coleridge, afterwards Lord Cole- 
ridge. It is to this period that 
the “‘never doubt” story be- 
longs. Lord James of Hereford 
told me that Coleridge had told 
him that when he was Attorney- 
General and my father Solicitor- 
General they were both called 
into consultation by the Cabi- 
net with reference to the 
Alabama claims. Before they 
went in Coleridge asked my 
father for his opinion on some 
point, an opinion which my 
father had no hesitation in 
giving, whereupon Coleridge 
said to him, ‘‘ Have you any 
doubts about it, Jessel?’ “‘My 
dear Coleridge,” replied my 
father, according to Coleridge’s 
version to Lord James, “‘ I may 
be wrong, and often am, but 
I never doubt.” Lord James 
afterwards met my father and 
asked him if the story was true, 
upon which my father answered, 
“Very likely, but Coleridge, 
with his constitutional inaccu- 
racy, has told it wrong. I can 
nheverhave said ‘OFTEN wrong.’”’ 


d 
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A curious position arose in 
1873. The Mastership of the 
Rolls became vacant. It was 
then the rule that all legal 
chiefships should be offered in 
turn to the Law Officers of the 
Crown. Now Coleridge, through 
his mismanagement of the first 
Tichborne trial, had lost most 
of his private practice. The 
position of the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment was doubtful, and 
Coleridge saw before him the 
chance of being left at the Bar 
without an income. When, 
therefore, Mr Gladstone had 
to go through the form of 
offering him the Rolls, Coleridge 
hesitated to refuse, and wrote 
twice to my father to that 
effect. The absurdity of Cole- 
ridge having to sit in the Rolls 
Court and try Equity cases 
dawned on him at last, and he 
declined the Rolls, which was 
then offered to and accepted 
by my father in August 1873. 
As Master of the Rolls he had 
to be sworn in at the Privy 
Council. He received notice 
from Sir Arthur Helps, the 
Clerk to the Council, that he 
would have to go up to attend 
a Council at Balmoral. The 
day was named, but when my 
father arrived at Braemar he 
was told by Sir Arthur that 
Her Majesty had changed her 
mind about the date of the 
Council, which was not held 
till three days later, and my 
father was very indignant at 
the caprice of a lady who had, 
as he said, kept one of Her 
Majesty’s judges kicking his 
heels for three days at the hotel 
at Braemar. 

The first case which made Sir 
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George Jessel’s reputation at 
the Rolls was the famous 
Epping Forest case, which took 
twenty-three days to hear. But 
in this case, as in every other 
case tried before him as a 
judge of the first instance, 
judgment was at once delivered. 
Whether it was an intricate 
case, or a matter of motions 
in Court on the Friday, judg- 
ment was in no case ever re- 
served. His speed was such 
that he got through as much 
work in the Rolls as the other 
three Vice - Chancellors com- 
bined. I remember the late 
Mr Justice Mathew telling me 
that when he was made a 
judge he went round to see 
my father and asked him if 
he could give him any hints 
on his new duties. My father 
answered, “My dear Mathew, 
the difference between a good 
judge and a bad judge is not 
much more than five per cent. 
The great thing is to be quick.” 

Another story I had from 
Lord James of Hereford. He 
told me that when Chitty and 
Davey were leaders in the Rolls, 
it was rumoured that Chitty 
was making £11,000 a year, 
then the biggest income ever 
made by counsel at the Chan- 
cery Bar who did not go 
special. Lord James asked my 
father if it was true that Chitty 
was making this large income, 
and all my father answered 
was, ‘‘ Yes, I make it for him.” 

Mr Birrell, in ‘ Obiter Dicta ’ 
(essay on Dr Johnson), has the 
following passage :— 





“The poorer the poet, the 
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kindlier is the treatment he 
receives. Johnson kept all his 
rough words for Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Gray. In this trait, 
surely an amiable one, he was 
much resembled by that emi- 
nent man, the late Sir George 
Jessel, whose civility to a bar- 
rister was always in inverse 
ratio to the barrister’s prac- 
tice ; and whose friendly zeal 
in helping young nervous prac- 
titioners over the stiles of legal 
difficulty was only excelled by 
the fiery enthusiasm with which 
he thrust back the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General and people 
of that sort.” 


He was never abrupt to a 
young man, but thought that 
a Queen’s Counsel could take 
care of himself. At that time 
there was one man at the Bar 
who was too much for any 
judge. Oswald, for such was 
his name, was on one occasion, 
when my father was sitting in 
the Court of Appeal, address- 
ing the Bench, and referring to 
his case when heard in the 
Court below, said, “At this 
point his Lordship stopped me.”’ 
Upon this my father said, “A 
moment, Mr Oswald. It would 
be of great benefit to me and 
their Lordships if you would 
explain how this was done.” 

There is another story which 
I have often heard, and of 
which I happen to know the 
rights and the wrongs. My 
father was sitting in the Court 
of Appeal, to hear Chancery 
appeals, and also on the Bench 
with him was Lord Justice 
Brett, afterwards Lord Esher. 
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The story was circulated that 
counsel was addressing the 
Bench and saying, “ This is a 
principle of equity which, I am 
sure, I need not explain to 
your Lordships.” Upon this, 
Brett, it was alleged, said, 
“Oh, but I don’t profess to 
know that principle of equity.” 
As the story continued, my 
father then said to the usher, 
“Usher, bring his Lordship a 
book of equity, any elementary 
work of equity.” I happened 
to be in Court myself that day, 
and all that my father really 
said after Brett was, ‘“‘ Very 
well, explain to his Lordship,” 
whereupon he pushed back his 
chair in a rather abrupt man- 
ner. At dinner that night I 
told my father that I had been 
in Court, and he said, “ Yes, 
you heard that case, did you ? 
Brett was rather a bother. He 
would try to understand 
equity.” 

It was entirely owing to my 
father’s position that the Master 
of the Rolls became a perma- 
nent Judge of the Court of 
Appeal. In 1881 Lord Justice 
James died, and there was no 
one of sufficient weight in the 
Court of Appeal to hear appeals 
from a man like Sir George 
Jessel. It was, therefore, much 
to his regret that it became 
necessary to pass @ special Act 
of Parliament by which the 
Master of the Rolls ceased to 
be a judge of first instance, 
and though he had up to that 
date been ex officio a member 
of the Court of Appeal, he now 
became permanently a judge 
in that Court. 


My father never had a doctor 
in the house. He reversed the 
usual practice, and went to 
the doctor, generally on a 
Sunday. He used to visit Dr 
George Johnson and Sir Richard 
Quain at Johnson’s house in 
Savile Row. I remember him 
coming home from his last 
visit to 10 Savile} Row and 
saying to me, ‘‘ My dear Charles, 
T have had my death sentence.” 
Three days later he was dead. 
He was then fifty-nine, hav- 
ing been born in February 1824, 
so that last year was the cen- 
tenary of his birth. On his 
death, Dr Johnson wrote to 
my mother :— 


“*T feel that I must write to 
you to express in a sentence 
how deeply and sincerely I 
sympathise with you and your 
family in your sad bereave- 
ment. Further, I think it may 
interest you if I repeat to you 
the substance of a conversa- 
tion that I had with Sir George 
after Dr Quain had left last 
Sunday. He stayed with me 
for about ten minutes, and 
began by saying, ‘What do 
you really think of my case ?’ 
I said, ‘ You are seriously ill.’ 
He replied, ‘And I suppose 
the result is doubtful?’ I 
said, ‘ Yes.’ He then went on 
to say, ‘I am not afraid of 
death. I should not be un- 
willing to shuffle off this mortal 
coil. For my family it is im- 
portant that I should live for 
another ten years, but for my- 
self I feel that all enjoyment 
of life is gone.’ I said, ‘ You 
have had your share of work,’ 
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and he replied, ‘ Yes, I have 
done my work.’ As he went 
away his last words were, ‘I 
thank you for having spoken 
to me as you have,’ and I re- 
plied, ‘You are not a man 
from whom the truth should 
be concealed.’ ”’ 


Among the many letters 
written on his death, space will 
only permit me to quote from 
a passage in a letter written 
from Simla by the late Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, who had prac- 
tised at the Chancery Bar, and 
was afterwards Clerk of the 
House of Commons :— 


““T had often looked forward 
to a time when, in the after- 
noon of life, he might find 
leisure for improving the form 
of the law which he had done 
so much to improve in sub- 
stance. Alas! he was not to 
enjoy such leisure. He died in 
harness.” 


In an address of condolence 
from the Public Record Office, 
signed by the whole staff, from 
the Deputy-Keeper down to 
the hall porter, after speaking 
of his kindliness, especially to 
young men, his delicacy, and 
his courteousness, the signa- 
tories went on to say :— 


** He was the first Keeper of 
the Public Records who insti- 
tuted a yearly personal visita- 
tion from room to room through- 
out the office. And finally he, 
first of all Keepers, placed the 
Department in its natural posi- 
tion, relatively to other public 
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offices, by a reorganisation more 
thorough than any which had 
been effected since the forma- 
tion of the Department, giving 
the weight of his high judicial 
position and personal character 
to the support of a Memorial 
which emanated from the whole 
of the office.” 


I must leave to the pens of 
others the task of assessing 
how far the lapse of time, now 
nearly half a century, has con- 
firmed the high opinion which 
his contemporaries held of him 
as a lawyer and a judge. He 
himself considered Lord Hard- 
wicke to be the greatest Eng- 
lish Equity Judge, with Lord 
Cairns second, and himself third. 
But he always qualified that 
estimate by saying that Cairns 
was hardly comparable with 
Hardwicke and himself because 
he never sat as a judge of first 
instance, but became a Lord 
Justice and Lord Chancellor 
right away. 

It may be of interest, in 
conclusion, to set out, from 
the fee books left by Sir George 
Jessel, the amount of fees 
which he earned annually dur- 
ing the time that he was prac- 
tising at the Bar. The amounts, 
year by year, were as follows :— 


Guineas. 
52 
314 
806 
7464 
7984 
1,1034 
1,3624 
1,405 


Year. 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
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Guineas. 
1,2624 
1,405 
2,084 
1,869 
2,266 
2,263 
2,261 
2,5484 
3,252 
4,532 
4,033 
5,433 
6,476 
9,920 
12,482 
13,398 
14,220 
14,386 
10,643 


Year, 

1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


1873 
(up till July) 


These figures represent a total 
of £127,388, 2s. in twenty-seven 
years, or an average of 


£4718, 1s. 6d. per annum. 

At one period of his career 
his income was rather station- 
ary. That was owing to the 
abolition of Masters in Chan- 


Dec. 1925. 
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cery, which deprived juniors 
of a great deal of their work. 
During the years 1871-3 must 
be added to his fees his substan- 
tial emoluments as Solicitor- 
General. The largest fee ever 
marked on one of his briefs 
was 800 guineas in the case 
Powell v. Elliot in the House 
of Lords. All he had to say 
in that case, as far as the 
Lords were concerned, was, 
“My Lords, I beg to withdraw 
this appeal.” In comparing 
his earnings with the reputed 
earnings of the most successful 
counsel of the present day, it 
must be remembered that in 
Sir George Jessel’s time there 
was only a threepenny income 
tax, no super tax, and a sove- 
reign which had considerably 
greater purchasing power than 
a pound to-day. His fees, for 
example, in 1872, plus his emolu- 
ments as Solicitor - General, 
probably equalled in real value 
the highest reputed income of 
any counsel in our time. 
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A CHEQUER-BOARD. 


BY ROBERT CLAY. 


‘*, . . of Nights and Days, 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays!” 


vui, 


“IT HAD not thought you 
superstitious!” At the time 
Sleive returned an evasive an- 
swer, as is the wont of most 
men when openly accused of 
such a fault. But the phrase 
used by Johanna Sedley was 
to recur to his mind, and before 
many dawns had stained the 
ocean he was to reaffirm, 
albeit secretly, his belief in a 
mysterious force which con- 
trolled the destinies of the 
Vulture and all her company. 
He could not have told the 
moment when he first became 
aware that the forebodings 
which possessed him were still- 
born; he merely knew it as 
the lessening tension of the 
atmosphere announces the with- 
drawal of a threatened hurri- 
cane. Then when he came on 
deck in the early hours one 
morning, it was to see the 
huge figure of Peter Schenke, 
neither dishevelled nor in- 
flamed of countenance, but 
moderately clear of eye and 
neat in dress, pacing the poop. 
Thereafter he watched with 
apparent indifference and in 
silence a thing more strange 
than any mutiny ... the re- 
habilitation of one whom he had 
thought sunk lower than the 
beasts. The altered demeanour 
of the crew, from sulks to 


cheerfulness, from growls and 
evil glances to prompt obedi- 
ence, was to Sleive a natural 
consequence of their leader re- 
gaining his normality. It was 
the behaviour of Schenke that 
fascinated him. No _ longer 
wishful, or content to carouse 
alone in the cabin, he was now 
eager to leave the table once 
the meal had ended; and his 
form, with that of a woman’s, 
was to be seen projected in one 
vast silhouette upon the glisten- 
ing radiance of the tropic nights. 

Detecting as he did no varia- 
tion of Johanna’s manner to- 
wards him, these happenings 
should have brought to Paul 
Sleive at least a measure of 
relief from his unease of mind. 
Instead, he found himself at- 
«tacked by a morbid irritation 
that, as he studied the two 
figures drawn close as lovers in 
the hammock, caused the cigar- 
ette to crumble in dust between 
his fingers, and his eyes to 
smoulder with a passion of 
resentment. In vain he re- 
minded himself that he was 
released from a responsibility 
he hated, and free once more 
to seek his books. It needed 
but a little time for him to 
realise that the ancient poets, 
with which he had been used 
to drug his mind, had lost 
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something of their power. So 
it came about that lying on the 
couch within the cabin, a well- 
thumbed copy of the ‘Odyssey’ 
upon his knees, Sleive, dissatis- 
fied with the present and ever 
doubtful of the future, grew 
tired in his efforts to fix atten- 
tion on a single page and fell 
into a doze. 

** Sail on the larb’rd bow ! ” 
The echoes still lingered in 
the cabin when Sleive, at once 
thoroughly awake, sprang from 
the couch, and, snatching sword 
and pistols from their places, 
swung himself up the ladder to 
the after-deck. He found the 
captain striding up and down 
in a state of frenzied exultation. 
One moment plucking at his 
beard, the next gesticulating 
wildly, he called continually 
through many oaths for his 
companion to bear witness to 
his luck, the never-failing luck 
of Peter Schenke. Only when 
he beat huge fists upon the 
taffrail and blasphemed the 
steward for his slowness in 
fetching a spy-glass to him, did 
he cease to rave. Meantime, 
Johanna Sedley, seated in the 
hammock, alternately laughed 
at him and chided. Unseen 
by either, Sleive stood at the 
ladder head long enough to fancy 
that he could discern, for all 
her apparent sharing of her 
master’s enthusiasm, a shadow 
that came and went across the 
woman’s features. Then their 
glances met, and she turned 
an exclamation into welcome. 
“And see! Here comes the 
parson to bless us and make 
our happiness complete!” But 
Sleive, staggering under the 
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grasp of Schenke, who had 
come running at Johanna’s cry, 
held his peace. 

** You’ve heard, lad? Dog’s 
blood! Another prize, an’ we 
not looking for a ship in these 
here waters. She'll fill us to 
the hatchways !” 

“* Perhaps. What is she ? ” 

** Hark to him ! Stillasleep!”’ 
Thick fingers snapped with a 
noise like pistol shots. ‘* That 
for your doubts, man! You'll 
change your tune afore the 
day is out. What matter the 
kind o’ ship. There’ll be men 
to fight, goods to gain... 
and women, maybe. Here, 
you lousy cripple!” He 
snatched the telescope from 
trembling hands and brought 
the lens to bear. ‘‘ Fullrigged !”’ 
he roared, ‘‘and heading 
straight for us! The poor 
Swabs mean to speak. Catch 
hold, Paul, an’ stow your 
croakings. Clap an eye on 
her!” 

Seen first as something which 
to Sleive’s gaze most resembled 
a sere leaf floating on a wind- 
raised pool, narrowing focus 
changed it to a shield of ivory 
and then to a toy of silk and 
polished wood gallant and com- 
plete in detail as any boy 
might wish for. Watching, 
his apathy grew less, and the 
ghost of past encounters stirred 
Sleive’s pulses as he returned 
the spy-glass. “ Yes,’ he said, 
‘‘an hour or so and we should 
know.” 

‘““Less as she sails an’ the 
wind holds,’ was Schenke’s 
comment, and, impatient of 
even that delay, he resumed a 
restless pacing of the poop. 
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The mate, however, bent his 
gaze upon the crew, whom the 
first hail had brought from their 
quarters like a swarm of in- 
furiated bees, to settle along 
the side and fill the air with 
the loud hum of their excited 
talk. Time lagged, until the 
slight thrill which Sleive had 
experienced was gone, and, 
occupied in an endeavour to 
regain the glamour if not to 
recollect his interrupted dream, 
he started at the abruptness of 
Johanna’s voice. 

“Look, Peter! She grows 
bigger every minute. Is it not 
time you made some prepara- 
tion to welcome her ? ”’ 

“There’s a lass for you! 
How’s that for the very spit 
0 @6. discipline, by gum!” 
Schenke abandoned praise for 
viciousness. ‘‘ An’ so you’ve 
got to be learned your duties 
by a woman, Mister Mate, 
have you? Maybe you'll rouse 
yourself afore all’s over. Have 
the guns stripped and loaded, 
an’ see to it the hands keep 
hid! Quick’s the word, my 
man! And send old Evans 
along here with his tools to 
unship these fixin’s o’ Jo’- 
anna’s.” 

Hiding a smile at an obvious 
pose on the captain’s part, 
Sleive took his way through 
the ship, to give his orders 
and listen to the shrill call of 
the boatswain’s pipe as it sum- 
moned confusion out of quiet 
and preparedness from seeming 
chaos; to watch Pompey, the 
cook, whetting a razor finish on 
the great cane-knife that was his 

choice of weapon; and lastly, 
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to impress upon Jenkin, grey 
of face and shaking, the neces- 
sity of remaining in the cabin. 
Proved coward though the man 
was, Sleive counted on that 
very failing to stimulate one 
of Johanna’s temperament. 

When at last he retraced his 
steps, Schenke and the quarter- 
master were in close conversa- 
tion, the latter with the tele- 
scope in his hand and an ex- 
pression of unusual gravity 
upon his pitted face. “He 
knows her!” announced the 
captain to a jerk of his thumb. 
** Tell him, George.”’ 

“The Santa Maria, sure 
enough, or I'll eat this here 
shirt o’ mine! We got some 
storm to thank for her bein’ 
hereabouts. Blown clear off 
her course, says I.” 

‘* Well, what of it ? ” 

‘What of it?’ Kane spat 
his scorn. “A government 
ship with a full crew! Soldiers, 
belike . . . ten gun mor’n us, 
and heavier metal at that! 
Ain’t that nothin’! By cripes! 
It’s mor’n we wants, an’ you 
axes me!” 

‘“‘ He says they fought he an’ 
him with Anstis; and had to 
run for it ! ’’ explained Schenke, 
with such gloom that Sleive, 
knowing his leader as he did, 
was immediately conscious that 
this abrupt change of mood 
was a reaction to some force 
other than the information 
given by the quartermaster. 
Instinctively he glanced to- 
wards the woman, but he had 
only time to gain a momentary 
impression of deliberate in- 
attention, when Schenke spoke 
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again. ‘‘That’ll do, George, 
thanky. See here, Paul,’ he 
went on, betraying an anxiety 
to forestall criticism, “‘it’s this 
way. There’s not a man aboard 
as can deny that, setting one 
thing again another, we’ve had 
a fair cruise. Such being so, 
to my way o’ thinking, it ’ud 
be the worst of foolishness to 
chance losing what we got 
. an’ the ship, maybe, not 
forgetting the lives of all o’ 
us ... forwhat? The chance 
of whipping a dirty Spaniard ! 
We’ve naught to gain as I sees 
it... our bellyful o’ shot! 
Anstis was no man to be afraid, 
nor George neither! 

*“He may be wrong!” 

“Not him! As you can 
see, an’ you care to look. It’s 
not to my liking, lad! We’re 
no square match for her, ’cept 
maybe in the handling, and 
that’s not worth a _ bursted 
rum-keg, her carrying the 
weight o’ metal she do!” His 
beard quivered, and he glanced 
about him with uneasy eyes. 

“What would you do ? ”’ 

Schenke paused, his fore- 
head ridged by a heavy frown. 
Keep off!” he said, in tones 
of apology which would have 
been ludicrous under ordinary 
circumstances. ‘“‘ Bear up for 
the Haven; that’s what I 
Says, Paul Sleive! We’ve got 
the legs of her, foul-bottomed 
and we be, you may lay to 
that. Better a middling cargo 
0’ treasure nor a wreck full o’ 
rotting corpses. That’s horse 
sense, ain’t it, lad? There’s 
only one doubt to me, an’ 
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that the crew! How’ll they 
take it, good or bad ? ” 

An outstretched hand in- 
dexed Sleive’s reply. ‘‘ D’you 
imagine they look like men to 
give up the chance of adding 
to their spoil? And if they 
did, is it reason they would 
rest content to have a known 
coward for their leader? To 
run from a Spaniard!’ Con- 
tempt deepened his voice. 


“How long, think you, you’d 
last if you turn tail ? 


A week 
. .. @ month, perhaps! More 
likely, before we reach the 
Haven, the ship will lack a 
captain, be he alive or dead. 
Also’? —he stepped closer— 
** you know the custom : when 
a leader is deposed, his suc- 
cessor can claim his rights! 
Don’t forget there is Johanna ! 
Put the helm up, if you will, 
Peter Schenke ... then cut 
your throat and hers!” Dur- 
ing an instant’s silence Sleive 
heard the other gasp for breath ; 
and from the corner of his eye 
saw the woman make a tiny 
gesture like that of a gambler 
facing the loss of dangerous 
stakes with courage. 

Then Schenke flung both 
arms into the air. ‘True, by 
God, there’s truth in every 
word he says! It’s no use, 
sweetheart. Paul here has the 
right lay of it,’’ and his mouth 
gaping to a shout, he added, 
“Fight we must, and fight we 
will, by gum! ’til one or both of 
us is meat for fishes and Davy 
Jones a-settin’ up of our bones 
for skittles ! So, lass, an’ that 
settled, give us a kiss and get 
you below to the cabin. The 
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deck’ll be no spot for the likes 
o’ you before long!” 

She raised her face to him. 
“As you will, Peter... at 
least, lend me your knife.” 

Her master started. ‘‘ Why, 
in God’s name... what’s this?” 

““T might not be so fortunate 

. hext time,” she mur- 
mured ; and Sleive noted that 
the tone belied his knowledge 
of her, tinged as it was by a 
seeming fear. ‘“‘They might 
even hang me... with the 
rest . . . or worse!” Schenke 
caught her roughly by the 
arm. Their bodies almost 
touched, she defiant yet re- 
proachful, the man’s dumb fury 
masking real dread. 

But it was Sleive who capped 
a climax with cool insolence. 
“Here is a pistol! I can 
answer that it will serve your 
purpose better. It is more 
certain, should you need it.” 

“Give it to me then!” she 
cried, “‘and let me go... 
since Peter does not care.” 

“T had thought it a woman’s 
part to show her bravery!” 
The taunt had its effect. 

“And so she shall, dog’s 
blood!” ejaculated Schenke 
hoarsely, finding his voice at 
last. ‘‘ Come, sweetheart, kiss 
me and promise not to lay a 
finger to yourself, ’til you are 
certain... but there’s no 
need o’ fear! Were she twice 
the size, we’d rip the bottom 
out o’ her... them that’s 
drowned ‘Il be the lucky ones.” 

Sleive, following Johanna 


Sedley in silence down the 
ladder, marvelled at the pas- 
sionate tenderness of a known 
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brute and the certain dignity 
of his farewell. Outside the 
cabin she paused and touched 
him on the wrist. ‘‘ Would 
you refuse another favour, 
Paul? ” 

*“* And that ? ” 

“‘There may be women. . . 
she whispered. 

Remembering her play of a 
moment since with Schenke, 
and seized by a sudden fierce 
desire to hurt, he cut her short. 
“Women! What have I to 
do with them?” he retorted 
bitterly. “A ship’s cat is 
worth more to me!” 

To his surprise her eyes met 
his in a smile which contained 
nothing of scorn or anger. 
Framed by the shadow of the 
doorway she seemed to him, 
all at once aware of a shame 
tinged by admiration for un- 
doubted courage in defeat, but 
a girl in white lutestring, whose 
shoes of scarlet matched a 
ribbon binding her dark tresses. 

He moved away to where, 
perched on the capstan-head, 
a gargoyle mouthing an excess 
of quid, the boatswain leered 
towards his officer. “A han’- 
some craft her be, for sure. 
Rich by the same token, I'll 
be sworn!” Turning from 
him as he licked stained lips, 
Sleive watched the tedious 
approach of the Spanish vessel. 
Never, he thought, in all his 
adventurings upon the ocean 
had he beheld a sight 80 
stately. It was impossible of 
belief that this shape, seen as 
painted dignity with full-blown 
sails and sparkles of light about 
it, tracing a silver furrow across 
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the shadowed uplands of a 
purple sea, could be a menace 

. . Something which must be 
ravaged and destroyed, or they 
in turn would find a death of 
shame. 

Perhaps forgetful _ that 
beauty on occasion is but 
stark reality transmuted by the 
alchemy of the spectator’s soul, 
he stared around him at pre- 
parations grim and ugly in their 
contrast. Here were round- 
shot pyramided by the guns, 
the open kegs whose contents 
gave them wing, buckets of 
water, and a stand of arms; 
there, naked bodies of every 
mould and colour, with weapons 
at each waist, the quarter- 
master impatiently parading up 
and down; and the gunner, 


with brass earrings glinting 
through dark hair and a back 


scarred by the lash, who stalked 
from piece to piece like a 
heathen priest before his altars 
awaiting sacrifice. Incapable 
of fear Sleive was, but where 
previously he would have wel- 
comed the chance of coquetting 
with death and yet escaping 
because he cared not overmuch 
if he should lose, the thought 
of what might happen to 
Johanna Sedley were they 
beaten, now was an opiate to 
primeval urge. That the warn- 
ings of his brain were denied 
by an inchoate voice fore- 
telling that, let all else be 
lost, he and this woman and 
Peter Schenke would survive, 
brought little comfort. He 
lacked the tingling glow which 
had been wont to pervade 
every corner of his being before 
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a fight. Closing his eyes, he 
set himself to await the turn 
of circumstances, apparently 
content. 

Not so the crew, who diced 
and grumbled under cover of 
the bulwarks, for, as the min- 
utes dragged their tedious 
course, signs were not wanting 
that they waxed hungry for 
the feast. Snarls and cat- 
calls were discordance to the 
song of waters about the stem, 
and the multitudinous whis- 
pers of a ship driven to the 
utmost before the wind, to 
which was added at intervals 
Kane’s voice, heard like the 
barking of some ill-conditioned 
cur, a8 men more restless than 
their fellows disobeyed em- 
phatic orders. At last the 
uncouth figure on the capstan- 
head gave tongue. ‘‘Her be 
bigger by a damned sight nor 
us reckoned,’’ Smout grunted, 
seratching himself. “‘ It’s fight 
or swing this day! Ay, an’ 
dead men a-drifting to the 
tides, as old Job told, the foul 
fiend take him !”’ 

Sleive blinked and knew 
amazement at finding how near 
the other ship had come. It 
was now possible to discern 
the figurehead, a gilded torso, 
proud - breasted below raised 
arms; the slotted maws of 
gunports ranged along the pro- 
filed sides; the flag, a silken 
splotch of colour against the 
sky; and over all the tower- 
ing spread of canvas taking 
the afternoon sunlight in a 
wash of palest gold. Both 
men sighed. At the same 
instant, the thin metallicity of 
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a trumpet call touched their 
ears. The dwarf dropped hur- 
riedly on to his feet. ‘‘Sol- 
diers!” he gasped. ‘‘She be 
no lousy trader a’ter all! An’ 
taking no chances neither, by 
thunder! There goes her first ! ”’ 

The bow of the Spaniard 
showed a white bloom stamened 
by vivid crimson, the air quiv- 
ered to the sharp bellow of an 
iron throat, and a round-shot 
with a tail of spray, skipping 
the surface after the manner 
of a bowl along an uneven 
alley, fell short, and vanished 
with a sullen plop, heard only 
in imagination. Others fol- 
lowed with similar results, save 
that they dropped closer as 
the range decreased. Then, 
lewd challenge to a foe honour- 
able and of a known power, 
the crew sprang to their feet, 
and, amid a storm of cheers 
and yells, the square cloth 
that bore their trade - mark 
broke from the peak and stiff- 
ened in the wind. The strain 
of waiting relaxed, a mob laugh- 
ing and hurrahing ran riot in 
all directions until it took an 
effort reaching from persuasion 
through blasphemy to blows, 
and finally a terrifying roar 
from the poop, to drive men 
to their places and leave the 
gun crews unimpeded at their 
task. But still the cries were 
babel. ‘“‘She’s turning... 
they’ve seed the flag . . . she’s 
a-going to break away... 


not her...she yawns, by 
the powers ... mark her 
broadside, lads!’’ And dread 


proof of warning needed, with 
the last shout, from stem to 
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stern the Spaniard’s hull be- 
came a rolling bank of turbid 
cloud, split and torn asunder 
by the jagged lightning of her 
batteries. Whistles shrieked 
upon the Vulture, blown 
matches dropped upon heaped 
touch-holes. In turn the black 
slip reeled, the decks trembled, 
and the very fabric seemed to 
shudder underfoot. 

The mate alone retained his 
calm, and sought for interest 
in stage-craft rather than the 
play itself. Great gouts of 
water splashed the sides, shots 
pierced the sails with a curious 
flat note, and the sudden crash 
of splintering wood was followed 
by a lull. Through curling 
acrid eddies that set him cough- 
ing he watched and listened. 
Near by the men crouched to 
their work like demons slaving 
in the murk of their own fires, 
displayed the lurch of sinewy 
tensed bodies, the frenzy of 
grimed arms as the guns were 
sponged, and slabs of muscle 
starting to the weight of lifted 
shot. Then, preceded by the 
dull thud of charges driven 
well home, he saw curved 
backs notched by vertebrz and 
straining limbs greasy with 
sweat of those who hauled 
upon the tackle of a piece. 
Again the lintstocks glowing 
in red embers, the belch of 
orange flame and sooted smoke, 
and the crews springing aside 
from the mad leaps of the re- 
coiling cannon. He even caught 
in feeble aftermath of noise 
the clatter of wheels along the 
deck. 

The attraction Sleive dis- 
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covered in such all too familiar 
details was strange ; the result 
of a mood in which his mind 
dwelt for a space on the 
appalling energy demanded to 
dissipate existence and lay 
waste men’s lives. In his case 
an unwholesome philosophy, he 
indulged it, although the cor- 
ners of -his mouth, obeying 
mordant humour, twitched at 
an absurdity. Careless of bul- 
lets droning overhead like 
beetles through the dusk, the 
splinters flying from the rail, 
and of a weal that suddenly 
appeared on the planking be- 
tween his feet, he drew a 
cigarro from a beaded case, 
and prepared to light it. Tin- 
der-box in hand, he paused, 
however, to frown at one who, 
straddling the bulwarks in 
bravado, hurled threat and 


imprecation in the direction 


of invisible enemies. An order 
formed in Sleive’s brain, but 
before his tongue received it, 
to a whanging screech of sound, 
the man’s body burst in dread- 
ful fragments before his sight, 
and he reeled from the blast 
of sudden death as it flew by. 
When he looked again, there 
remained but something from 
which even its shipmates 
Shrank. Amazed at the re- 
sistance nature offered to de- 
struction, the mate fell upon 
his knees, and recognised the 
Irishman whose squabble with 
the carpenter had been an 
incident for laughter not many 
days before. Now, as he eased 
the head, white lips gasped in 
the slow pulsations of macer- 
ated veins. 
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“oNisruined ...Tam.. 
black sin . . . a creel an’ great 
stones .. . on me sowl. Who 
. . . blessin’ on yer honour 
. . . Irish, one av the quality 
.-.IT knows.... A quare 
thing . . . from a boyeen... 
what was it... th’ auld liar 
said ...an’ naught left av 
me...to cover up,’ the 
voice surged higher. ‘‘ God’s 
curse... he blinked me... 
Christ, howly Mary... pity 
me.... The last drop ebbed, 
and with it passed a foolish 
soul. 

Wiping fouled fingers on a 
handkerchief of lace, Sleive 
rose, his wandering gaze caught 
and held by the conditions 
which existed below him on 
the main-deck. Ignorant until 
the moment of all that occurred 
outside the narrow radius of 
his immediate vicinity, he now 
cast indifference from him like 
a clout, for in place of the 
usual casualties and damage 
inseparable from an encounter 
such as this, he stared be- 
wildered upon disaster in the 
making. A few more broad- 
sides from their foe must leave 
them helpless, awaiting tor- 
tures in the guise of justice. 
Amid chaos he stood isolated 
by the vision of a woman erect 
in her chair before a table on 
which a loaded pistol lay, while 
a palsied creature in a black 
suit mouthed and gibbered in 
the corner. At the thought of 
what might follow, a sudden 
rage, intensified by his period 
of abnormal calm, drove the 
blood in thick vibrations 
throughout Sleive’s body, and 
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tautened each muscle to a 
band of steel. An oath escaped 
him as a man, with both hands 
clutching at his face, staggered, 
fell, and rolled over and over, 
whining like an injured dog. 
He found himself dragging with 
all his strength on the tackle 
of a gun, snarled at the grip of 
fingers on his shoulder, and 
dropping a rope as the piece 
gained its position, swung about 
with clenched fists . . . to face 
the quartermaster. It was the 
sight of known features nearer 
to fear than he had ever seen 
them that restored Sleive’s men- 
tal poise, and chilled the voice 
with which he spoke. ‘“ You, 
Kane! What is it?” 

** Ax pardon, sir! Ax par- 
don ! ” panted the other. “‘ But 
would you... you’d best 
come to the cap’n! We can’t 
do nothing with him... .” 

“What's wrong?”  ex- 
claimed the mate quickly, won- 
dering if the man were trying 
to tell him Schenke was 
wounded or perhaps dying. 

*He’s mad or crazed with 
liquor, I’m telling you! And 
us in the shape we are. The 
galley stove in, and Pompey 
with a hole in his arm you 
could shove a fist through ; 
the long boat and the pinnace 
smashed to pulp; Ah Sing, 
the Dutchman Hans, Black 
Jack, and five more with their 
hash settled, not counting them 
that’s badly hit! There’s a 


round score o’ holes atwixt 
wind and water. We’re all for 
Davy Jones’ locker, right 


enough, if you can’t reason 
with him, by cripes! He gives 
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me this,” touching an ugly 
bruise below one eye. “Ay, 
and kicked poor Bob off the 
poop, and fit to break his 
neck! I’ve never seen him 
tcok the way he is. MHe’s 
talking o’ escape... him!” 

“Ts he, by God!” Sleive 
interrupted, his astonishment 
at the tale turned to fury. 
““The fool! Come on!” 

Side by side the two men 
plunged down into the choking 
fog and indescribable turmoil 
amidships, and picked their 
way aft, with Kane venting 
querulous remark. Past the 
partially wrecked galley. “‘ An’ 
no food a-cooking this side 0’ 
to-morrow!” Past the car- 
penter complaining bitterly and 
fingering split timbers, “‘ cryin’ 
. .. who'd a’ thought it... 
bilge !’’ And the twisted metal 
of an exploded cannon in the 
scuppers. “I warned ’em! 
There’s some as always knows 
best. Killed Hans, it did!” 
Blind to the fantastic actions 
of maniacs facing the cold 
sanity of death, as to the 
grotesqueries of human agony, 
they even cursed a man who 
crawled across their path in 
search of water. Deaf to ob- 
scene ululations and to hideous 
voices whose ravings filled the 
pauses left by crash of guns, 
they merely noted that the 
fire slackened. The very forms 
that sprawled apparently 
asleep, or lay contorted to weird 
shape, were only obstacles to 
be trodden underfoot. Batile 
appalling, crude, was fact ac- 
cepted and ignored; the un- 
known quantity awaited them. 
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But in the act of swinging 
himself up the ladder Sleive 
halted, and dropped back again 
at the echo of a tumultuous 
wail that rose from the direc- 
tion of their enemy: an out- 
burst of despair that in turn was 
drowned by an infernal chorus 
of exultation from those about 
him. Through the sifting 
vapours of a broadside he 
saw the Spaniard’s decks in 
a state of wild confusion and 
the absurd antics of mannikins, 
who crowded horror - stricken 
about the ruins of their steer- 
ing-gear. ‘‘ His luck, by cripes ! 
My neck a-tickling to the 
rope, > now this here 


an 
chance comes!” Delirious 


with joy the quartermaster 
leaped up and down. 
man dare hold us 
you may lay to that! 


ce No 
now, and 

Hark to 
‘em, the bullies!’’ He rushed 
away after the figures hurling 
past to fling themselves like 
ravening dogs upon the braces. 
From the poop Schenke’s bellow, 
dominating all, echoed with 
the vehemence and force of 
one suddenly aroused from 
stupor to the realisation of a 
crisis not to be evaded. These 
were but minor incidents of 
a fantastic whole, however. 
Anger momentarily ousted by 
curiosity, the mate’s thoughts 
centred upon the unaccount- 
able oddity of a leader’s be- 
haviour. Aware that the rig- 
ging trembled, of canvas bellied 
and rigid in the wind, and of 
the Vulture seeming to spread 
her wings and swoop, he leant 
against the side and wondered 
if Schenke, seeking liquor in 
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the cabin, had succumbed to 
the renewed pleadings of Jo- 
hanna Sedley. If so, it had 
remained for circumstances to 
prove by trickery the weakness 
of a woman’s spell. He laughed 
aloud, and clutched the canting 
bulwarks as the vessel heeled. 
But minutes, and a high 
stern towered, loomed above 
him. Gorgeous scroll - work, 
the gilded letters of a name; 
and light upon curved glass 
over the spirals of an ornate 
gallery flashed and blinded. A 
fractional glimpse of women’s 
faces, blasted by _ terror, 
vanished; and an outburst 
of wild firing that answered 
a roar from every _ piece 
on board the Vulture which 
could be brought to bear, ob- 
literated vision in rolling vol- 
umes of smoke. Braced against 
a concussion, which when it 
came threatened to rip the 
masts from their sockets and 
start each plank that formed 
a hull, his ears throbbed to the 
squeal of grinding timbers, 
and the clang of metal as the 
grappling-irons fell. Then, his 
body jarred by a still more 
violent shock as they caught 
and held, he knew an end 
accomplished and the two ships 
locked. 

What ensued was but the 
repetition of realities, old as 
experience, yet ever new ; frag- 
ments whose recollection fire 
the blood of age with youth, 
or turn the quiet of a dream 
to nightmare. Masks carved to 
hate, insane ferocity or dread, 
set along a wall of painted 
wood, weapons of all descrip- 
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tions poised at every possible 
angle; and a vision of Peter 
Schenke, in the semblance of 
an infuriated Titan, balanced 
upon the taffrail, a great axe 
gleaming as he sprang... 80 
much Sleive saw. Next, a 
face above his own, caving in 
red ruin to the pressure of his 
finger on a trigger; a frantic 
struggle to obtain toe-hold, and 
his shin striking the muzzle of 
a gun with numbing force, he 
slipped. Curses heralded his 
fall, shoulders broke it, hands 
seized him roughly and shoved 
him upwards; and, with a 
trailing rope-end for a lever, 
he swung himself on to the 
deck. 

Instantly engulfed by a whirl- 
pool of slaughter, Sleive fought 
and threshed his way with 
hilt and pistol-butt through a 
rocking jam of flesh until he 
gained enough space to use 


his blade. Fists striking at his 
face . .. fingers tearing at his 
legs . . . red foam upon jaws 
that gaped ... bodies  ar- 


rested in queer attitudes by 
sudden death . . . a huge gash 
along a tattooed breast. The 
menace of a descending musket 

. a cutlass whipping past 
his cheek ... Kane’s shout, 
““The dirty swine! An’ there’s 
another to starb’d! Guard, sir, 
guard!” ...and = still the 
posturings of limbs, angular, 
inevitable . the strange 
words, cries, and gasps, sounds 
with no meaning to them. A 
wounded man over whom he 
tripped, who bit him in the 
ankle as he died. An in- 
stant later, falling from no- 
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where, a blow crashed upon 
his head and hurled him 
to the deck. Sprawling half- 
conscious across dead flesh he 
watched the negro cook, propped 
on a bandaged arm, slash up- 
wards with his cane knife: 
short thirsty cuts, before which 
the tall men became truncated 
dwarfs, who seemed to dance 
horribly for moments upon their 
hips ...a huge gap in the 
side, through whose jagged 
edges the sea was visible as 
a darkening immensity that 
heaved ... Smout holding a 
Spaniard against the bulwarks 
while his fellow knifed him 
as a pig is killed. His muscles 
stirred in reflex answer to the 
reawakened lust to fight, and 
he reeled once more into the 
struggle. Later, the battle 
waned, and remnants of a 
beaten crew simulated the 
players in a children’s game, 
pursuers and pursued... 
Every muscle fibrinated by 
exhaustion, his heart pounding 
under sweat-soaked linen, each 
breath a stab of pain, Sleive 
worked his contracted fingers 
supple, and dried his blade 
upon a dead man’s shirt. 
Surprised to find how violence 
had swallowed up the hours, 
he saw that day had passed, 


and yet, in some _ strange 
fashion, it was not night. 
The two ships lay in a 


funnel space of nacreous dusk. 
Ghastly light, which seemed 
to emanate from the surface of 
the sea, suggesting marsh gas, 
enveloped and spread around 
them for some distance, making 
the thickened gloom of sky 
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and water more menacing and 
sombre. On the Vulture lan- 
terns already gleamed in gashes 
of red and yellow, and by 
their rays Sleive saw the forms 
of men transferring the spoil: 
shadows sinister and silent as 
those who rob a tomb. 

He sought the captain, tread- 
ing with uneven steps a slimed 
and littered deck, where an 
old mulatto, knife in hand, 
crept stealthily from shape to 
shape of those who showed the 
slightest flicker of life; and 
Lopez, among admiring cronies, 
pointed upwards to the shrouds 
at a dank effigy hanging head 
downwards by one foot. Near 
by, Sleive found Peter Schenke 
astride the breach of a car- 
ronade, a broken axe-helve in 
one fist. His greeting was an 
inarticulate snarl, and he 
mouthed his words in the 
manner of one not yet re- 
covered from his drunkenness. 
“T would ’a’ done it, an’ the 
wood had held ...in two 

. Clean as a_ whistle!” 
Sleive, eyeing the evidence at 
the other’s feet, stood silent 
with averted head. “A bad 
day’s work, and what to pay 
for it?’ Schenke continued. 
“A few fixin’s, a box or two o’ 
money, and some liquor... 
what’s that, dog’s blood, what’s 
that?’ Their women a-killing 
themselves afore they could 
be got at! An’ who to blame 
Toce * 

All at once, shaken by an 
ague fit, the mate’s attention 
wandered, until recalled by a 
phrase delivered with maudlin 
emphasis. 
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“Sitting like one o’ them 
figures in a church, she were, 
with nary a smile nor look for 
me, as loves her... .” 

“You went down... saw 
her?” Sleive forced parched 
lips to speech. 

“* Ay, twice afore their wheel 
went! Id best keep away 
to-night, I reckon!” 

“So that was it! You had 
promised to turn coward? You 
could not trust your luck!” 

Schenke scowled at the sneer. 
“Oh, it’s easy, ain’t it, to 
refuse, and her a-looking at 
you with tears ? ’’ he mumbled, 
gnawing his thumb. “It’s 
easy, Says you, when she puts 
them soft arms o’ hers about 
your neck and whispers... 
her body all a-tremble again’ 
yours! Easy, by the eternal 
flame! Maybe for you as 
never loved a woman, nor had 
no truck with such! But Tl 
tell you, lad, it’s hard for 
me .. . harder nor all them 
hells the parsons preach about. 
Many’s the woman I’ve took 
and owned; an’ there’s a 
plenty as loved me well and 
faithful while they lasted ; but 
here’s Jo’anna, the first o’ 
them all as I’ve give a second 
thought to, above decks. I 
tell you, there’s none as knows 
me, not even you, lad, as she 
do; for where’s the one as 

can make me feel same as I 
were afore I took to wild ways 
and had to try my luck at 
sea? <A boy, an’ young, by 
the soul o’ Christ. That’s 
what she does! And you’d 
make her turn from me.. .” 
His face suddenly convulsed, 
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he burst out savagely, ‘“‘ You 
talked o’ playing my luck 
again’ her pleasure, and so 
would I, dog’s blood! An’ ’a’ 
seen the ship and all aboard 
her at the bottom, an’ Jo’anna 
were so riuinded and kind to 
me! That’s how it were, Paul 
Sleive, so now you knows it! 
There ain’t been naught but 
trouble since I ran athwart 
her wish. Luck, says you! 
Show it me, and it’s then, 
maybe, I'll talk to you!” 

Sleive knew a horrid amuse- 
ment, watching slow tears glis- 
ten in Schenke’s eyes. That 
this half-naked mountain of 
soiled flesh, apparently insensate 
to the sufferings as to the losses 
among his crew, should give 
way to sentiment was irresist- 
ible. Yet even in the moment 
of harsh laughter some portion 
of his being uncovered sym- 
pathy for one he should have 
hated and despised. His mirth 
ended abruptly in a groan. 

‘** What’s up, lad ? ” 

‘“My wound ... a touch of 
the old fever ! ” 

The other drew an arm across 
his lids and peered. ‘“‘ You 
hurted, lad? Best get back 
and let Jo’anna look to it. 
You’ve done your share, by 
gum! We'll be casting off 
afore much longer ! ”’ 
Nodding, Sleive turned away. 

Schenke was right: he had 
done his share, 


and at the 
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realisation of what that share 
involved he shuddered, while 
in answer to some half-buried 
thought he stretched his hand 
down into the black foulness 
of the scuppers to salvage a 
tiny thing that cried. Pres- 
ently, with the rescued kitten 
peacefully nestling within the 
hollow of his arm, he was once 
more on board the Vulture. 

Mephitic odour, and more 
shadows, vague, monotonous, 
releasing the grapnels and lower- 
ing a boat; a gnome and a 
giant arguing before the dam- 
aged galley; upheld by will 
alone, Sleive moved in their 
midst, and gave his orders that 
the deck be cleared of dead 
and guns secured. His body 
a thing of ice despite its 
burning skin, he was _ indif- 
ferent to the squeak of row- 
locks as to the voices of two 
men carrying a limp figure. 

** Plague on him, the narrow- 
gutted hank o’ laziness .. .!” 

“Ha, done! Jan Lubbock’s 
but a lad for all his size. 
Fighting does always take him 
so, ye swab!” 

“Tl tell you wot, Darby 
Mullins, an’ it weren’t for my 
bursted knee, I’d twist that 
long snout o’ yourn!” 

“* As for that, ye might, and 
then again, ye mightn’t !” 

Sleive left them to their 
wrangling, and staggered off in 
the direction of the cabin. 






Within, tall tapers burned light revealed a woman, who, 
upon the table; their mellow with face hidden, knelt by the 
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couch. Shouldering the door- 
post, Sleive gazed at her, while 
his stupefied brain registered a 
fact rather than a thought. 


“The lamps!” he = said 
thickly. ‘‘ What’s amiss, Jo- 
hanna ? ” 


She sprang up, with both 
hands to her throat, in the 
manner of one who chokes 
back a scream which seeks 
escape. He could not know 
that to her vision, distorted by 
endured imaginings, he must 
have come in the semblance 
of an unutterable vileness. 
“They fetched him... Jen- 
kin... he was afraid,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ And there... 
there is no oil.” 

Memory envisaged the stew- 
ard sampling the liquor that 
he poured, and singing out at 
the touch of a knife upon his 
ribs; and Sleive’s mouth 
twitched. ‘‘ Nor like to be! 
Here is a night when no man 
serves; it is a custom. For 
those who must eat, there is 
the fo’e’sle. So you and I must 
starve together, Johanna.”’ 

She gave no sign of under- 
standing, but seated herself at 
the table; hands, delicately 
Opaque on the polished wood, 
almost touched the chased steel 
of a pistol-lock; lips scarlet 
by contrast to blanched fea- 
tures, questioned him, ‘‘ And 
none are left? ”’ 

“None! They fought well ; 
even their women were too 
quick!” Each word meant 
effort for his tongue. “I 
brought you the only thing 
that lived.”” She rose imme- 
diately, eager, and snatched the 
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stil atom from him, but 
recoiled. ‘“‘Faugh! There is 
blood upon it!” 

“Mine . . . side scratched 


29 
. 


-.. head... bruise 
He struggled against incoher- 
ence, and felt surrounding 
darkness solidify to an un- 
endurable weight upon the 
nape of his neck. His limbs 
grew flaccid, he swayed, and 
through a blur her form 
lost substance like her speech. 
“I did not know. Quick, 
Paul, the couch! I cannot 
lift you if you fall!”’ And all 
at once he found himself lying 
in an ecstasy of weariness 
among soft cushions, with 
the kitten purring contentedly 
beside him. He heard an ex- 
clamation of dismay, caused 
by the ugliness of a bared 
wound, turn to raillery. “A 
scratch, Paul, I think you 
said ...a scratch!” Aware 
of the delicious chill of un- 
guents as she fastened a ban- 
dage into place and of her 
touch upon his forehead, he 
broke into low muttering, 
“Yours are gentle fingers, Jo- 
hanna Sedley. But it was for 
us you should have prayed. 
By the Virgin, we need it! 
There is a sameness ... two 
colours, red and black... a 
flat savour. I grow tired of it 
all.” 

Then his self-control snap- 
ping, he started upright, his 
eyes open and fixed in a 
piercing stare upon the woman 
kneeling at his feet. She 
clutched her breast, perhaps 
to quiet a sudden acceleratiou 
of her pulses, and her face 
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tensed sharply to a curious 
expectancy, not untinged by 
fear. 


“Torture! My soul upon a 
rack ... broken upon a 
wheel...” A high unnatural 


voice gathered thin echoes from 
the walls and corners. “ Until 
I prayed a God, dishonoured 
and blasphemed, to end it... 
before another day was made, 
or I might see my face again 
within the mirror . . . joy that 
is pain, everlasting, exquisite 
. .. that brings the tears to 
a man’s eyes, and he alone .. . 
that is my love for you, dear 
heart ! ”’ 


“You! You, too, would 
dare? But why not... why 
not, indeed!” It seemed as 


if her lips, essaying scorn, 
achieved a formula; while her 
narrowed gaze searched his 
quivering features like one who 
seeks to tell a truth from false- 
hood. She shivered slightly. 
“TI thought to kill you once 
... but now... when you 
are dead, I shall die also.” 
His voice sank, and quickened 
to a feverish babble. “ For 
*tis the heart of me that’s 
moulded by the touch of your 
dear fingers . . . my soul that’s 
a white flame because you smile, 
Johanna cree! Your hair is a 
garden in the dusk, and scented 
to its blossom ... your body 
has the beauty of luscious 
crimson roses . . . the cool 
fragrance of pale lilies through 
a starlit night... the very 
words you use are wild poppies 
drugging my senses... lull- 


ing me to rest. Ah, sweet, oh, 
heart’s desire ! 


All my life I 
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have waited for you, longed 
for your coming, dreamed of 
you, and wakened .. . to find 
you not. Once I thought... 
no! that was long ago... 
it was not you, beloved. They 
call it marriage, but it was a 
sale ...I bought a wanton, 
though I knew it not... and 
lost a friend ...a friend I 
trusted... .”’ His hands, 
groping, found hers, and locked 
them in a grasp that burned. 
His monotone became a chant 
surging with passion, swept by 
agonised emotion and throb- 
bing to the revelation of a 
soul released from bondage. 

A flush tinged the woman’s 
throat and face with colour ; 
her gaze clouded, and with 
breast unquiet above its kerchief 
of fine lawn, she leant towards 
him. ‘Oh, Paul, be still! I 
cannot bear it! I...” Her 
fragile plea was shattered, as 
to faint cheering succeeded a 
sudden insatiable roar. The 
windows sprang to blinding 
discs of flame; and the cabin 
was flooded by a livid glare 
that drenched their figures. 


“That sound... the light! 
What does it mean? Oh, 
God, what is it?’ She 
wrenched herself free and 


struggled to her feet. 

Sleive’s body sagged, his head 
sunk forward. Part conscious 
of external happenings for a 
space, he answered dully, 
“They burn the ship... 4 
fire, that is all!” 

* All!” she panted. ‘‘ God’s 
pity! All! What more is 
left ? ”’ 

But he continued to stare 
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at empty hands, while noise, 
meaningless to him, told in 
thud of boats upon the deck, 
a shrilling pipe, the calls of 
men, and trampling feet, that 
way was being made upon the 
Vulture. Meantime the illu- 
mination shrank to a mere 
glow on the ceiling and a flicker- 
ing stain across the windows. 
Raising his head, Sleive’s glance 
rested on pallid features set to- 
wards the stern, where, through 
black transparency, was visible 
a funereal torch that drifted 
from them in their wake. Ob- 
sessed by febrile wonder, he 
lurched from the couch across 
the rug-strewn floor. “A plas- 
ter saint, as Peter said,’ he 
muttered, ‘‘ made to be broken 
by men’s lust, but pure, I 
swear it! Pure as the snow 
upon the hills in winter-time. 
The hills of Sleive, and oh, the 
reek of burning turf... the 
voices of the young men and 
women ... bats flying low 
across the sky; and a harvest 
moon above the woods.” 

The woman turned slowly 
towards him. A faint frown 
creased her brow as if she were 
trying to realise the meaning 
of his words. 

“ And I may not touch her, 
not even with my hands, for 
that would break the holy 
Spell which binds our souls to- 
gether. A wave that shatters 
on a desolate shore... the 
worship of a peasant for the 
Madonna. . . that is my love 
for her, Johanna... oh, 
Johanna !” 

She watched him with eyes 
dark, unfathomable. ‘‘ Yes, 
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Paul. What is it? I am 
here!’ Her tone was lifeless. 

“IT...I1 am not well.” 
He gripped a chair-back, speak- 
ing with sudden petulance 
through teeth which chattered. 
“Forgive me...my _ head 
. . . there is a fire that blinds ! 
Perhaps to-morrow ... now, 
I must take my leave... .” 

But even when stretched 
upon the narrow bunk, the 
swirling contents of Sleive’s 
brain continued to find utter- 
ance, and with the entrance 
of Johanna Sedley, bearing a 
lighted candle and a drink of 
limes some few minutes later, 
rose into wild ravings. ‘“‘ Your 
name, captain ? Another 
bottle? As you will, then, 
Peter Schenke. I am accursed, 
I tell you...no wine will 
make me drunk .. . I cannot 
even die as other men! A 
pirate? Well, whynot? There 
are worse things than to kill 
and to be killed.... I owe 
the world naught... yes, a 
fine ship, captain... and a 
brave crew... .” 

The woman cowered as if 
his strident laughter were a 
lash. ‘“‘ Sleep, Paul,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘I am here, beside 
you.” But she was unheard. 

“Poor Sterrit, how grim he 
looks. . . Death, a friend 
in need... luckier than I. 
Oh, my head! A girl, and 
young ...my share? Keep 
her, Peter! I have done with 
women .. . the Church is right 
. . . the devil’s strumpets .. + 
all . . . the poison in the cup 
of life, I said! A Saraband ? 
I know it not... here is a 
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little tune which may serve its 
turn. ...’’ And from parched 
lips escaped a ghost of melody 
that ceased as the berth shook 
to a rigor, ending in a gasp. 
“Johanna Sedley ... she 
asked me to play to her... 
a fool to his folly, I care not 
what her purpose be... .” 
Stooped above him, the woman 
leant yet nearer. ‘‘ And she is 
strong of will... to suffer 
Peter Schenke . . . mistress to 
anape!... I had not meant 
to tell her... she will not 
understand. I seek no kisses 

. only a little while of 
happiness .. . before the play 
is ended.”’ His hands clawing 
at the coverlet, he struggled 
to sit up, while glazed pupils 
dilated to a sudden fear. 
“Danger... the Haven... 
Inez, I tell you, danger!... 
she uses a knife better than 
any man... Peterdrunk... 
and Johanna!” 

She slipped an arm about 
him. ‘Drink, Paul!” she 
said, and, letting fall the glass 
as he obeyed, laid him down 
again gently upon the pillows ; 
and viewed with unspeakable 
relief the ugly stain of fever 
fade from rigid features, and 
his chest resume the deep in- 
spirations of exhausted sleep. 

What thoughts possessed 
Johanna Sedley were hers 
alone. The tenderness she had 
shown to a sick man, what 
was it but a woman’s habit 
common to her sex? If her 
lips moved, was it to words 
of love, or in strange phrases 
and prayers, as if her faith in 
a just heaven survived even 





the horrors of the day, while 
through the window at her 
shoulder the sky showed crim- 
son, and upon the sea a pul- 
sating spark still floated in 
the distance. From the for- 
ward part of the ship came the 
sounds of a crew at revel in 
their quarters : wild howls and 
bawling mirth; harsh music, 
varied by a drunken chorus ; 
and above it all, fitfully from 
time to time, the thunderous 
echoes of Schenke’s voice. Only 
once did she move and cover 
her ears with hands which 
trembled . . . the cause a shrill 
and bubbling shriek that ended 
in a whimper. It might have 
been a child who wept to 
find itself in the grip of night- 
mare. So the minutes crawled. 
The noise grew less; and from 
a doze she was aroused by 
idiot laughter and the approach 
of stumbling feet. 

It was her master too drunk 
for speech, beyond sensation 
even, supported by the gig- 
gling Jenkin and another crea- 
ture with a huge nose and 
heavy jaws, who wept in maud- 
lin fashion between loud hic- 
coughs. These three floundered 
about the cabin, and as they 
negotiated the table, the sea- 
man struck a taper from its 
silver sconce with vicious palm. 

‘“°R’s no corpse, P—Peter! 
... hie... t’ need a mouldy 
candle!” he spluttered peev- 
ishly. 

“*Smeant no harm, Miss 
Jo’anna! My friend’s a wit,” 
panted the steward, straining 
meagre sinews against the 
weight upon his shoulder. “ Y’ 
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heard ’im? ho, ho! No corpse, 
says he! Only gentle husband 
being a-brought home, te he!” 

She watched them reach the 
couch and sprawl upon it, 
Jenkin an instant later sliding 
to the floor, where, propped 
against the other’s legs, he 
grinned surprise at his own 
attitude. But if Johanna Sed- 
ley’s pride found degradation, 
or if her womanhood plumbed 
depths of loathing beyond ex- 
perience, she gave no sign. A 
stately poise drew from men, 
with every bond of decency 
cast off, a measure of respect 
that was foreign to one at 
least, and which was after- 
wards to prove a cause for 
jibes when he related what he 
could remember of the scene. 
Removed some distance, she 


portrayed the calm of one 
awaiting in patience the close 
of an uninteresting play. 


“There were three saucy lasses all 
standin’ on a wall! .. . 
And oh, the wind did blow, oh !” 


sang the steward shrilly. He 
paused abruptly, and stared 
at the woman with an ex- 
pression of painful bewilder- 
ment, while clutching his fingers 
one by one, after the manner 
of an infant playing with its 
toes. ‘Two, three...” he 
counted audibly, “‘ ought t’ be 
a ee? ee 
mos’ ’stror’nary ... only see 
one!” Then, his retracted 
chin almost seeming to vanish 
in a smile, he tapped himself 
upon the chest. ‘‘You’re drunk, 
my son!” he announced with 
intense gravity, ‘“ that’s wha’ it 
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is. Darby, ye swab, I’m drunk! 
... d’you hear? te, he, he! 
Sam’] Jenkin’s overtook by 
drink . . . what d’you say to 
that!” 

But the other paid no heed. 
He stroked the hirsute face 
pillowed on his breast with a 
grotesque tenderness, while he 
sighed and large tears washed 
furrows through the grime of 
sunken cheeks. ‘“‘ A father to 
his crew, he were,’’ the seaman 
ey. Sos wo owed 
loves ’im as a son, swelp me! 
An’ nary a scratch a’ter all his 
axe-work . .. lopped ’em like 
WP iow Ba cesetinas ® 
did!” 

The woman’s fingers, stray- 
ing behind her over the table, 
found and closed convulsively 
upon a pistol-butt, only to 
spring apart as if the object 
burnt. A pulse throbbed on 
the whiteness of her neck ; her 
shallow breathing quickened as 
the other wandered on. 

“An ’ero he were and is! 
An’ now, he...ic... he 
keels over to a drop o’ rum. 
And his last words spoke to 
me were, Get me to bed, Darby 
Mullins, I’ve had enough, by 
gum! Jo’anna’ll tend to me, 
sez ’e...and down... ic 
... he goes!” He brushed 
the hair from an open mouth, 
and a doleful sigh ended in 
another hiccough. 

“Drunk!” chuckled the 
steward, ‘‘and not the first 
time neither for him.” 

Twice did Johanna Sedley’s 
tongue brush her lips before 
she spoke quietly. “If you 
will carry him to bed, he will 
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be more comfortable, and I 
. . . [can see to him.” 

“Ay, ay,ma’am! That’s the 
idear—sensible, I calls it! Gug 
... get... up, Sam, lad! 
Lend a hand to help th’... 
ic... the cap’n, here!”? And 
after much groaning and sundry 
collisions with the furniture, the 
two men achieved their task, 
and laid a heap of moribund 
flesh uponits berth. The woman 
followed, to be addressed by 
Mullins wagging a portentous 
thumb before his nose. 

“Peter Schenke’s a proper 
man... none better, ug, ug! 
Jest keep an eye to him. He’ll 
be all ship-shape when ’e has 
slep’ it off. I trusts ye, Missie, 
cause ...ic... I knows ye 
loves *im too! Goo’night t’ 
. . . to ye, ma’am. And 
thanky kindly!’’ He stumbled 
backwards as he tried to turn, 
and saved himself by clutching 
at the steward. Their arms 
about each other’s necks, they 
reeled towards the door; and 
so she watched them make 
the threshold after several un- 
successful efforts, and finally 
disappear into the night. The 
suck of bare feet upon moist 
decks reached her ears, and the 
uneven echoes of Jenkin’s gig- 
gling. “Drunk... drunk as 
a lord! All...an’ Sam’ 
Jenkin, inclusive ! ” 

There remained to claim at- 
tention Peter Schenke, whose 
features, congested by debauch 
and present posture, were 
blotched and purple. Shape- 
less as a skin of blubber he 
lay, pendulous fat quivering 
under matted hair—a sight 
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from which even the most 
depraved of harpies must have 
fled with oaths. Yet the in- 
tensity of the woman’s gaze 
might have belonged to a bride 
who watched the first miracle 
of a beloved’s sleep. At last 
she raised the head on to a 
pillow ; then as the stertorous 
breathing eased, drew the cur- 
tains softly behind her, and 
sank into a chair. 

The wind had fallen, and the 
crew sunk in a stuporous after- 
math of feasting were silent ; 
while, stealthy as satiated evil 
returning to its lair, the Vulture 
crept through the night. Jo- 
hanna Sedley was alone. 

Such was a time to test a 
woman’s strength and measure 
her tenacity of purpose. A 
curious upbringing, the memory 
of her father, and a nameless 
force that was her secret: 
these were her guards. But 
a body wearied beyond all 
hope of rest, nerves strained 
to sheer filaments of agony, 
and a tortured mind, must 
also have played their part. 

Spinning their silvery web 
across the window-panes, the 
first elements of light found 
her a living statue facing an 
unknown future, with wide- 
open eyes. She might have 
been an effigy carven from 
white stone, proclaiming the 
purpose of its sculptor, that 
enduring all things it should 
remain unmoved until the ful- 
filment of its destiny : a symbol 
that human will, transcending 
shame, suffering, and degrada- 
tion, is even mightier than death 
or love. 
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When Paul Sleive at length 
awoke, it was to experience 
the treacherous sense of well- 
being which follows on a fall 
in temperature. The sheeted 
outline of his limbs and a glass 
of yellow liquid below the grey 
panel of a window, seen slightly 
out of focus, preceded con- 
sciousness of a ship so devoid 
of motion that it might have 
been becalmed, only he knew 
himself at fault, for his ears 
detected a continuous murmur- 
ing; and he felt the almost 
perceptible vibration of buoyant 
timbers. Next, the mechanism 


of his brain began tardily to 
function ; but, like the works 
of some decrepit and _ ill-ad- 


justed clock, which when re- 
started makes a travesty of 
time, it showed the hours of 
the previous day in a dis- 
torted jumble of motions, sights, 
and sounds, whose meaning 
when he sought it brought con- 
fusion worse than mere for- 
getfulness upon him. A first 
attempt to sit up ended 
abruptly in a groan, and he 
crouched with hand pressed to 
his side, until a cloud passed 
from his vision and he could 
breathe again. Jn time, how- 
ever, he struggled from the 
berth, and gained the exit of 
the main cabin. 

Thence he wandered along 
deserted decks shrouded by 
fog, and viewed by an ashen 
light that foretold the break 
of another day, torn canvas 
Sagging in the dank air, and 
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rigging furred by moisture 
from which leaden drops fell 
fitfully. Round-shot and an 
empty powder-keg lay in the 
scuppers close to the rusted 
metal of a dismounted carron- 
ade. Blood-stained cutlasses, a 
broken pike, and more grim 
tokens littered planking stained 
by brown splotches. Sleive’s 
mind was sterile. Yesterday, 
or was it months ago, he had 
been alive and fought. Now 
the very world seemed dead 
and age-old in decay; the 
drifting vapours but exhala- 
tions from a pit, secret and 
horrible. The helmsman, a 
shapeless bundle of clothing 
huddled over the wheel: what 
was he but a ghost that, with 
face hidden, steered the course 
of an accursed vessel. Sleive 
paused before the galley to 
stare through shattered timbers 
at a clutter of pots and pans 
covered with fine dust and 
filmed by grease. Then, as he 
turned away, he saw what had 
escaped his notice—something 
that lay near to an entrance 
from which issued the noise of 
snores and moans. 

Nude and prone upon the 
sodden timbers of the fore- 
hatch lay the body of a woman. 
His nostrils distended to hard 
breathing, his lips a scar in a 
bleak face, the man stared as 
one who doubts the evidence 
of his own eyes. White upon 
black ... so still. That it 
could ever have been alive, 
that a red tide had surged 
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within the slender limbs stir- 
ring them to movement, or 

that the nascent curves had 

throbbed to joy and gaiety, 

seemed impossible. It might 

well have been a Grecian marble 

of Youth cast to the ground, 

save that Phidias himself would 

not have dared the miracle of 

line which death had given to 

a drooped neck and pendent 

head, whose heavy skeins of 

amber hair draped the comb- 

ings of the hatch and hid the 

face. One arm was oddly 

twisted at the elbow ; no other 
sign of violence was to be seen. 
To Paul Sleive there was no 
horror in the sight of a dead 
woman; the number he had 
looked upon forbade that; and 
whatever pity might have been 
his was still-born under the 
shock of cold rage that held 
him numb and rigid. Long 
minutes dragged before he lifted 
his voice abruptly in a harsh 
command. ‘ Below there! On 
deck, the watch !” 

One by one the watch, some 
dozen men sullen and bearing 
marks of orgy, emerged from 
the forecastle, slouched a few 
paces, and drew together in a 
bunch before their officer. A 
squinting Chinaman, his fea- 
tures more green than yellow, 
gnawed the end of a pig-tail 
looped across his breast; the 
youth, Lubbock, rubbing heavy 
lids, stretched his mouth in a 
yawn; @ man nursed a ban- 
daged head with both hands 
while he moaned; and the 


boatswain behind the rest, as if 
he sought to hide, held his 
stomach and coughed at every 
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second breath ... half naked 
most of them, @ vapour rose 
from their bodies through the 
chill air like steam from a herd 
of cattle freshly turned out of 
a byre. Their breathing was 
plainly audible in the silence, 
mingled with the shuffle of 
feet and a hurriedly stifled 
curse or two. 
Meantime, Sleive’s bitter gaze 
searching their ranks was his 
only acknowledgment of their 
presence; he spoke no word. 
Not even a shiver disturbed his 
pose, although his shirt, thinned 
by the moist atmosphere, clung 
like another skin to each ridge 
and angle of contracted muscles 
. . . he seemed to wait. Grad- 
ually the men exchanged impa- 
tience for an uneasiness which, 
as a lone bird burst through 
the mist and blundered across 
the ship, came near to panic. 
Then all at once a belated 
figure strolled from the entrance 
of the forecastle, and, parting 
the group with an affectation 
of extreme courtesy belied by 
a mocking grin, confronted 
Sleive. It was the Spaniard 
Lopez. Of them all he showed 
least traces of the night’s 
carouse, and his eyes glittered 
bright and wicked as a snake’s, 
while, a hand upon each hip, he 
swaggered and posed before 
his fellows. His tones, answer- 
ing Sleive’s curt ‘‘ You, Lopez! 
What is this ? ’’ were sweet as 
honey for all their venomous 
insolence. 

“That, Signor Mate ? From 
the shape, I should reckon it 
were once a woman!” A mal 
snickered, and another swore. 
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** What does it here ? ” 

Lopez, the skin of a tawny 
graceful body rippling to in- 
ward mirth, moved a step 
nearer. ‘Why, as to that, 
mister, she’s done with, and 
you would not have poor sea- 
men keep such dirt a-fouling of 
the quarters where they sleeps. 
Likewise some of us reckoned 
as how you might be wishful 
to take a peep at her. But 
you don’t need to trouble, sir ; 
it'll go overboard with the rest 
o’ the litter when the decks 
is swabbed! ” This time he 
provoked laughter, during 
which Smout took advantage 
of his cough to disguise amuse- 
ment. 

As the sounds died away, 
Sleive spoke quietly, ‘“‘ That is 
enough, Lopez! Fetch me a 


length of rope and ballast.” 


The Spaniard’s face suffused, 
his answer ended in a snap 
of teeth. ‘“‘ Fetch ’em your- 
self, an’ you want them this 
side 0’ noon! Or maybe you’d 
like to see if any of the rest 
would be more ready to serve 
you! Try them and see, Mister 
Paul Sleive! Ill have you 
know, I’m no slave to do your 
biddin’ ! ”’ 

Sleive could see the leering 
faces of the group contract to 
anger, and the boatswain, sud- 
denly sobered and awake to 
his duty, staring around him 
in search of a weapon. He 
heard the growls, “ This ain’t 
no man-of-war, by crumbs! 
-.. We’ve had enough of 
hazin’. . . stick to it, Pedro 
lad! We’re back o’ ye!... 
Let ’im do his own dirty 
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work!” And more in tones 
that threatened immediate 
mutiny. Yet he did not move, 
save to relax his hands and 
link them behind him. ‘ You 
mistake, my man! You are 
mine to do with as I wish!” 
His voice was unconcerned. 
Lopez choked. “ Yours . 
I... you sneering swine! 
You white-headed ape! You'll 
give no more orders aboard 0’ 
here! I'll see your guts afore 
I’m done with you, per Christos! 
T’ll settle your hash for you 
... you...” He crouched 
after the manner of an infuri- 
ated beast, and hurled himself 
through the air. A_ shout 
escaped the boatswain’s lips, 
but there was no need of warn- 
ing. Like a spring released, 
Sleive’s body shot forward 
to meet the Spaniard’s rush. 
His left hand, flung up at the 
same time, seized the wrist 
below a descending knife ; 
his right struck the other’s 
throat with the shock of a 
hammer-head in a maniac’s 
grip. And while the audience, 
swaying to and fro, made ready 
to follow up the attack, before 
their eyes Lopez was held, his 
body twisted as it were in mid- 
air, and a scream of rage was 
cut short by the crunching 
impact of his body upon the 
deck. Smout, belaying-pin in 
fist, Lubbock hugging himself 
with excitement; one and all 
stood transfixed, staring at the 
spectacle of one whom they 
thought weakened by a wound, 
kneeling astride the body of his 
antagonist, about whose throat 
fingers had begun to close. 
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But Sleive was unconscious 
of all around him. In all the 
universe there existed for him 
but this object of a hatred 
old as Lopez’s first insult to a 
woman captive. His ears filled 
by the roar of his own pulses, 
his body thrilling with its 
power, an inhuman joy pos- 
sessed him as he felt a gulping 
cartilage give way, the stiffened 
muscles of a neck relax under 
his hands, and the beat of 
engorged veins grow faint. 
Through a crimson film he 
watched the impotency of rage 
upon contorted features give 
way to a sudden terror of the 
inevitable. His fingers search- 
ing, sank deeper and yet deeper, 
until the bulbous eyes below 
him threatened to burst their 
sockets and the tongue pro- 
truded. Death must have been 
a mere matter of moments for 
the Spaniard, had not a hoarse 
cry from the boatswain pene- 
trated the turmoil of Sleive’s 
senses. ‘‘ Hasy, sir, easy! For 
the love 0’ God! He be nigh 
gone an’ it is!” Instinct 
partially reduced the merciless 
pressure of his grip; but the 
end was not yet, for as the 
Spaniard’s limbs twitched and 
his lungs sobbed to returning 
life, Sleive’s left hand tightened 
once more about the other’s, 
which even in eatremis had 
retained the knife. ‘‘ You fool ! 
You fool!” the words broke 
through locked jaws. ‘‘ Proud 
of your skill of wrist, Lopez ? 
Let... usseehow... great 
i <a ts . et” 
The blade quivered, and slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, the fist 
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that grasped it began to describe 
an infinitesimal are. His neck 
pinned to the deck and the upper 
portion of his body helpless 
under the excruciating pressure 
of his opponent’s knees, Lopez 
expended the residue of a great 
strength in futile efforts at 
resistance. Once, by the sheer 
power of his loins, he came 
near to the fulfilment of his 
purpose, but the arch he mo- 
mentarily achieved gave way, 
leaving a body that writhed 
and twisted after the fashion 
of vermin in a trap and a hand 
still moving back and _ back. 
The knife dropped with a 
sharp clatter from now para- 
lysed fingers. A moan became 
a gasp of agony. ‘“* Mercy, 
signor, mercy! ... the pain!” 
Ensued a convulsive shudder of 
rigid limbs, the loud drumming 
of heels upon the deck; then 
a crack, instantly followed 
by another: sounds like the 
snapping of frost-bound twigs. 
And Sleive, loosening his grip, 
stumbled to his feet, while the 
Spaniard rolled over on to his 
side, clasping his wrist above 
a shattered arm of which the 
bones showed through the flesh. 
“Dios!” he whined, “ Dios, 
oh, mi manos!” 

Aware of a reopened wound 
and wavering vision, Sleive 
faced the group of blurred 
figures, and hid his weakness 
with derisive laughter. Its 


answer was the exuberant shout 
of a boy at a school-yard fight : 
“‘Zeh ! ’e’s whacked un! Her’s 
beat, by gore !” 

He recognised the tones of 
and as 


Lubbock, his sight 
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cleared his own voice drove 
them like a whip. ‘“‘Below, you 
scum! And take your mutiny 
with you! Lubbock, come 
here !” 

Smout and another assisted 
Lopez towards the forecastle, 
about whose narrow entrance 
their fellows were by this time 
jostling fiercely for precedence. 
At length there remained but 
an oaf, who, with face averted 
from the hatch, rubbed large 
hands nervously up and down 
his thighs. ‘‘ Poor little lass ! 
Her do mind me o’ my sister,” 
he stammered. “I knew 
naught, being asleep like iver 
since the fight, zur. I woke to 
find the lass just dead upon 
the floor, an’ Mister Smout 
a-biddin’ o’ them to put un 
out.” 

“Ah!” Sleive enunciated 
with difficulty. ‘“‘Bring me 
the tackle I asked of Lopez!” 
His whole body was tingling 
and pricking to a return of 
fever; and about his temples 
pain constricted like a band. 
Clinging to the side he waited, 
until roused by the slow steps 
of one who bore a weight. 

“Teme, Om {...1 
das’ent! Oh, master, I be 
alfeared . . . @ curse might 
light on un!” the youth whim- 
pered, blinking scared eyes. 

So it was Sleive who, too 
spent for argument, lashed the 
necessary ballast to the ankles 
of the dead, and, placing both 
hands about a slender waist, 
lifted the body in such a manner 
that he might not see the face. 
Slightly heavier than life he 
found it, and chilled with an 
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utter cold that conquered the 
fire of his veins in a long 
shudder. At the bulwarks he 
paused, in order that Lubbock, 
who carried a bar of lead atjthe 
full distance of the rope, might 
gather up the slack. But the 
latter proving clumsy, the 
weight escaped his grip and 
slipped overboard; and the 
body, torn from Sleive’s fingers, 
fell with what seemed an in- 
credible rapidity. The sea ac- 
cepted its sacrifice with a gurg- 
ling splash, at an instant when 
the fog disclosed its viscid 
surface. <A tiny hand flung 
upwards in ironic gesture ; and 
a coil of amber hair floated 
among myriad bubbles, then all 
vanished under fuming vapour. 

Heedless of one crouched 
and blubbering in the scuppers, 
Sleive groped his way along the 
deck, to find Johanna in a dark 
wrap, standing at the entrance 
of the cabin. Wide sleeves ex- 
posed the pale symmetry of 
arms folded across her breast, 
while hair, partially unbound, 
framed a countenance which 
must have stirred a man less 
ill than he to wonder. Her 
pallor, her lids heavy from 
lack of sleep, with eyes floating 
in violet shadow, she might 
have been a child who had kept 
vigil. An appearance of frailty 
freed her beauty from all sug- 
gestion of physical appeal, so 
that to Paul Sleive she seemed 
a being in a dream whose re- 
proaches he heard as music. 

“Oh, Paul! I thought you 
safe in bed. And your wound 
has broken out afresh... it 
bleeds ! ” 
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“What matter, dear; your 
voice is sweeter than a thrush’s 
song and fills my heart,” he 
muttered, and cried out at her 
touch upon his shoulder. “No! 
no! It has come back. I re- 
member. I lied, Johanna... 
there was a woman!” His 
eyes burned into hers. “I 
swear I did not know until 
just now. I... I found her.” 

“T heard... last night.” 
Her lips moved to a whisper. 
“Where is . . . she?” 

“ The sea is merciful.”’ 

“T understand.” Her gaze 
as it rested on him in another 
would have passed for pity and 
tenderness. “Lean on me, 
Paul; this is no time for 
pride!” 

He found himself stumbling 
across the threshold with her 
warmth and fragrance near to 
him, and answered her query 
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at his grimace. “Only to 
think I prayed. I said an 
Ave to ease her soul, and yet 
I dared not look upon her 
face. What have you done to 
me, Johanna? IT...1...” 

** Afew more steps . . . poor 
Paul.” 

“My head... too heavy 
... that noise ? ” 

“Tt is Peter; he is asleep.” 

“Peter . . . Peter! What 
had he...to do... with 
you...” he mumbled; and 
immediately knew himself for 
lost in an abysmal darkness, 
which obliterated even the con- 
sciousness of Johanna’s arms 
about him, and his head pil- 
lowed on her breast. Without, 
the mist dissolved in rainbow 
tissues before a rising sun; 
and beneath a sky vibrating 
with new-born light and colour, 
the sea awoke to movement. 


(To be continued.) 








IN THE MIDI. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


A HEATED third-class in the 
night express from Paris, and 
three Belgians sharing it with 
me—father, daughter, and a 
middle-aged gentleman friend. 
All looked as if they belonged 
to a Flemish picture, and the 
friend and the buxom damsel 
behaved as Teniers would have 
liked to paint them behaving. 
In the small hours at Lyons I 
had my first glimpse of the 
Rhone, a great, shining, lamp- 
reflecting stream. Dawn 


showed a country unlike any 
France I knew—unlike by its 
vines everywhere, 


bareness : 
but not a tree. Here and there 
an almond with its fragile mass 
of blossom detached itself 
against the yellow landscape, 
like a puff of shell smoke and 
almost as unnatural. But once 
we had passed Valence, among 
the grey-green of olive leafage 
these delicate pinknesses and 
whitenesses ceased to be exotic, 
and fell exquisitely into their 
place. 

A thrill went through our 
carriage when the train pulled 
up and the porters cried a 
name. ‘Avignon, tout le 
monde danse en_ ronde,” 
chanted the Belgians. Is there 
any one in the world who does 
not know that refrain? But 
the truth is that scarcely any 
other country in the world has 
been made so familiar by litera- 
ture as this windswept valley 


of the Rhone. When I looked 
at the widespreading low-built 
white houses, I recognised the 
mas a8 Daudet and Mistral 
had described it a hundred 
times. When I saw long screens, 
sometimes of growing bushes or 
trees, sometimes of tall reeds 
tied together, all over that 
plain, and always to the south- 
east, I knew they were to keep 
the mistral from wrecking 
whatever tender green thing 
lived there. The Belgians, used 
to their humid greasy soil, kept 
asking each other how any- 
thing could grow where there 
seemed to be nothing but sun- 
scorched wind-sifted grit. The 
Midi of France is no place for 
languor: only the _ hardiest 
breed of folk could live here, 
facing the extremities both of 
heat and cold. 

But after all, everybody has 
taken that journey: every- 
body knows the charm it is to 
see the cypress-shafts rise up 
darkly, to follow with the eye 
long avenues of ilex, and to 
see the first yellow clouds of 
blossoming mimosa. But I 
wonder if they all feel the same 
sense of magic about those 
names—if they are so en- 
chanted to recognise Mont Ven- 
toux, or the Chaine des Alpines, 
and to know that La Camargue 
lies out there to the south- 
west. Is not Alphonse Daudet 
suffering some injustice from 
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his countrymen nowadays ? 
They incline to class him as 
pompier — literature for the 
local fire-brigade. 

Yet nobody had told me 
about Toulon. Hyéres and 
all the little places along to 
St Tropez (the limit of my 
exploration) were what I ex- 
pected, and very pretty, no 
doubt. But for beauty, none 
of them could hold a candle to 
the city which lies there under 
Mont Faron and Mont Coudon, 
crags rather than mountains, 
yet higher than almost any- 
thing in our islands, and so 
bony in their lime-white rocki- 
ness that the concrete forts on 
their summits seem a mere 
accentuation of the natural 
framework. Below, the streets 
run down to the harbour; the 
town faces the exposure of 
land-locked water round which 
Cap Sepet stretches itself like 
a human arm. Yet just oppo- 
site the city, due south, as if 
at the elbow joint, this pro- 
tecting peninsula sinks to a 
mere spit of sand, and the eye 
travels out to the Mediterranean 
main. It is as if the need for 
beauty had been deliberately 
reconciled with the need for a 
haven. 

There were some English 
people and Americans at the 
chief hotel in the square, where 
palm-trees grow as if they 
were at home: but everybody 
was French where I was guided. 
This little hotel’s main door 


lay in a narrow back street, 
but its dining-room faced the 
harbour, and opened on to the 
broad flagged quay, 


which 


makes the most popular prom- 
enade in Toulon. My bedroom 
also faced seawards, and com- 
ing from the street one climbed 
a dusky stair, and traversed 
dim passages, to reach this 
long narrow chamber—dim also, 
for the volets were kept closed ; 
then, as you threw them open, 
there was a dazzle of light, air, 
blueness, and movement. By 
the water’s edge were cafés 
and shops of all sorts, even a 
bookshop ; and from the dining- 
room we looked beyond the 
stream of passers-by, to where 
craft of every sort were in view 
together — battleships in the 
background, destroyers in the 
middle distance; while the 
basin in the foreground had a 
traffic like Piccadilly Circus, 
or, for a much better compari- 
son, like the Place de la Con- 
corde, where everything is going 
at top speed, all ways at once, 
and by all the laws of prob- 
ability there should be a catas- 
trophe every five minutes. And 
beside one, facing all this, was 
the fashionable promenade, full 
of the most miscellaneous crowd, 
soldiers, sailors, boatmen, civil- 
ians, but above all ultra-smart 
French naval officers. Why is 
the French naval officer so 
much smarter than the French 
military officer to look at? 
Perhaps because the whole ser- 
vice is professional, and has 
no element of the man pro- 
moted from the ranks. Any- 
how, there the smartness is, 
and a very pleasant kind of 
smartness to look upon. Their 
sense of the fitting reflected 
itself in those ladies by whom 
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they were not infrequently ac- 
companied. These were never 
loud in their dress, nor over- 
opulent in figure: most of 
them indeed seemed specially 
designed to slip through a 
port-hole. I made no acquaint- 
ance with the French navy ; but 
along by the eastern basin where 
the fishing boats lay, nets were 
spread out drying, nearly a 
hundred yards long, but only 
about six feet deep; and that 
puzzled me. The fisherman 
whom I questioned explained 
that these were let right down 
to the bottom to catch lan- 
goustes : and so our talk began. 
There were nets of every kind 
there, some with the tiniest 
mesh I ever saw, to catch 
anchovies! If it had been 
warmer weather I should have 
tried to get taken on as a 
spare hand in this courteous 
gentleman’s crew. He had the 
pride of his craft and the in- 
stinet of it: I commented on 
the extraordinary knowledge 
he seemed to have about the 
habits of fish: ‘‘ Mais, mon- 
sieur,’” was his answer, “je 
suis pécheur depuis trois cent 
ans.””’ When you have been 
of the craft—you or the blood 
in your veins—for three hun- 
dred years, you know, for 
instance, that sardines swim 
always towards the sun, so 
you must get to the east of 
them in the morning and to 
the west of them in the after- 
hoon. But in the Mediter- 
ranean, as everywhere else, 
fish are damnably progressive. 
My friend could not catch 
them with the tackle his father 
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used. Fine cotton is far more 
expensive than the coarser 
thread for nets, and it doesn’t 
last so long; but to get the 
fish, you have to use fine 
tackle ; although by doing so, 
you train their eyes to be 
sharper than ever. 

Everywhere through this 
country is found the same 
easy courteous charm. ‘The 
little phrase ‘‘ & votre service ” 
becomes much more than a 
phrase where everybody is will- 
ing to go out of his way to 
direct you. 

Also, that first day at Toulon 
there was the sun: the in- 
dubitable southern sun, help- 
ing to give that tall frontage 
of houses facing on to the 
basin their patina of gold— 
that gloss, or sheen, which is 
enhanced by the _ southern 
talent for the use of colour. 
Paris and all Northern France 
rigidly exclude this: but here 
in Toulon they could pick a 
green paint which even at its 
newest chimed in with blue sky. 

At that time I was taking 
blue sky for granted. To see 
the sun, to sit in the sun, I 
had come south; and there 
was the sun looking as if it 
would shine for ever. My 
projects were for the country ; 
but there seemed time enough 
to explore Toulon first, and 
next day I made out a little 
beyond its suburbs to La Garde. 

The little church which 
crowns that lone hillock like 
a pinnacle, with medieval 
houses clustering up about it, 
told its story of fortification : 
La Garde was a natural out- 
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post there on the plain between 
Toulon’s own mountains and 
the great mass, less sharply 
outlined, less steep, but far- 
spreading, which men still call 
the Mountains of the Moors. 
When one climbed, it was 
plain that the church was a 
fortress or central keep, and 
about its protection the dwell- 
ings huddled, pierced by lane- 
ways so dark and narrow that 
it was a surprise to find habi- 
tation still lingering up here: 
though, naturally, La Garde 
had slipped away downwards, 
and spread itself out, first over 
the lower slopes and then into 
the plain. I was to realise 
that all these inland towns were 
so constructed. The church 
was at once their standard and 
their citadel against the formid- 
able Saracens who remained 
ensconced in the mountains 
for centuries after the last 
Moor was chased out of Spain. 
Even after the terror was with- 
drawn, the towns stayed as 
they were planned; but in 
modern times they have begun 
gradually to die at the top. 
From this eminence I had my 
first view of the coast-line : 
Hyéres discernible a little to 
the east, with its roadstead, 
and lying off it the Iles d’Or, 
from which the scent of flowers 
is reputed to spread over leagues 
at sea. Port Cros and Porque- 
rolles are lovely names in that 
romantic archipelago. Land- 
ward was the fort - crowned 
chain of chalky mountain: La 
Gardes’ mount is a foothill, yet 
so far detached that one could 
see the whole sweep and power 
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of the range as it sprang from 
that glittering plain. 

For the sun was full on it 
that day, and it was the south. 
A grass-grown path led up to 
the church, where quantities 
of stocks were growing as wall- 
flowers grow with us, and I 
sat down on coarse herbage. 
Scent rose about me as if | 
had burst a bag of peppermint. 
Nothing in our north can ever 
be so pungently aromatic. 

Then came the quest for 
food, and La Garde seemed to 
lack eating-houses. When I 
found one it was full of the 
roughest tramps and artisans. 
The menu included a stew oi 
veal, in which floated arti- 
chokes cut into quarters and 
eatable as a whole, leaves and 
all: truly a succulent sustain- 
ing vegetable: no wonder one 
saw great fields of them. Wine 
was cheap if coarse, and even 
if the whole had cost shillings 
instead of francs it would have 
fitted an English working-man’s 
pocket: yet nowhere in Eng- 
land could he get the like of it. 

I pushed off then towards 
a pinnacled ridge which lay 
between La Garde and the 
main mountain mass; along 
the road celandines in the ditch 
were as big as clock-faces, and 
the sun blazed on them and 
me. At the ridge a_ path 
turned off through the pines, 
and on the edge of it, among 
rosemary and lavender ming- 
ling with heather, I threw 
myself down and slept in the 
sun that afternoon of mid- 
February. If there is any more 
delightful way of knowing that 
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you have got abroad, I shall 
be glad to try it. Sleep left 
me, and I followed on till 
suddenly at the top of the 
ridge I came on what looked 
like a vast concrete water re- 
servoir of great depth—but 
empty. Reflection convinced 
me that it was a gun position : 
and presumably while the fort 
of Coudon, two thousand feet 
up in the skies, was giving 
tongue, some other monster 
might bark in concealment from 
this lower plane. Or again, it 
may be a military idea now 
wholly exploded: and _ prob- 
ably the whole surroundings 
of Toulon can be so classified, 
for the place is fortified at all 
imaginable points in all imagin- 
able ways. Yet owing to the 
broken nature of the ground 
these military works do not 
disfigure: they add to the 
picturesqueness of the place. 
A party of Boy Scouts maneuv- 
ring through the pines and 
brushwood here completed what 
Stevenson calls somewhere “‘ the 
innuendo of the scene.” 

And all about this mysteri- 
ous building were slopes deep 
in Mediterranean heath and all 
the spikey shining undergrowth 
that I had seen before in 
Morocco, but nowhere else in 
the world. No wonder the 
Moors felt at home here. And, 
on the other hand, no wonder 
France feels in the African of 
North Africa at least a possible 
Frenchman. 

All along by the tramway 
which took me back to Toulon 
were little villas set among 
palms. I have seen these sub- 
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tropical things growing just as 
freely in Kerry, and never 
cared for them: they did not 
fit the landscape. Here they 
were no more out of place than 
the orange-trees, which added 
their beauty, exotic to our eye, 
yet here entirely in the pic- 
ture. The Midi is not all of 
France, but it is a part of it, 
just as much as the swamps of 
Picardy or the cloudy Breton 
cliffs. 

Nobody with eyes in his 
head can fail to perceive that 
sun is what that landscape 
about Toulon is used to—what 
it is designed for: but, except 
for those first days and a few 
stray hours, sun was purely a 
matter of inference. The mis- 
tral asserted itself. It lost no 
time in forcing itself upon 
my acquaintance. It can come, 
I am told, with blue shining 
weather, and can disenchant 
even that: but it came to me 
with blackness, and it did its 
best to spoil Toulon. Yet the 
place is full of surprises. There 
was a day when I set out to 
climb Mont Faron because I 
could get no pleasure loafing 
about the streets in that grey 
biting coldness; but it blew 
worse the higher I got, till I 
turned tail and ran down. 
From the belt of pinewood on 
the outer ramparts, military 
noises reached me in strange 
words of command. I rounded 
a corner, and there was a 
company of Senegalese at phy- 
sical exercise. They had got 
an easy, but the white officer 
in charge was wisely keeping 
his men warm, and they were 
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in three groups doing native 
war dances such as we have all 
seen illustrated: one man in 
the middle capering grotesquely 
in imitation of frog, crab, or 
the like, while the rest in a 
ring about him clapped hands 
and jumped in unison. But 
instead of naked men these 
were khaki-clad, and rifle and 
bayonet replaced spears. Then 
came a quick order, and they 
were set to doubling by de- 
tachments in single file. Negro 
soldiers walk with shambling 
gait like a camel’s, the head 
thrown back, lurching forward 
from the knees: they ran as 
clumsily as raw town - bred 


Kitchener troops, but they were 
pleasanter about it all than I 
ever knew Kitchener troops to 
be. From the doubling, they 


were taken to scrambling up a 
wall and then to jumping over 
a cord: a black subaltern 
standing by grave-faced and 
sturdy, while the major and a 
white gymnastic instructor en- 
deavoured to teach the art of 
leaping. The men went at it 
like something much less self- 
conscious than _ schoolboys: 
frank jolly laughter broke out 
every time a jumpfailed. There 
cannot be much wrong with 
people who laugh like that ; 
these were black men no way 
vulgarised by their contact 
with Europeans; laughter is 
the first thing to show that 
sort of degradation. This was 
more than a mere index of 
good spirits: it showed that 
they were what they are in 
their own life, and not ashamed 
of being. There is a dignity 
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in such lack of self-conscious- 
ness. Among the pine - trees 
other squads were marching 
and singing with a fine bar- 
baric resonance: I never saw 
so happy a parade. There 
must have been two or three 
battalions, possibly even a 
brigade, of these troops in 
Toulon: the huge, long, south- 
ward -facing barrack, a real 
sun-trap, was full of them: 
and one met them everywhere 
in the streets and never saw 
the least unpleasantness. 

Of course they, like the 
sailors, came and went a good 
deal about one street near the 
eastern rampart, which was 
full of signboards—‘‘ Au Petit 
Flamboyant ’”’ and the like. 
Its reputation was lurid, but 
I saw no outward offence 
against decorum. Perhaps in 
warm weather its attractions 
would be more profusely dis- 
played. 

Down by the harbour the 
cafés made appeal to regional 
feeling, calling themselves by 
such names as ‘Au Bon Bre- 
ton,” and proclaiming Biére 
Quibéronnaise and the like. 
There were even notices in 
Breton. The Fleet is largely 
recruited from the Atlantic 
coast, and is therefore largely 
Breton. One saw also “ Aux 
Amis de Belfort,” and _ the 
drooping bérets of chasseurs 
Alpins in the streets explained 
this. That famous corps always 
trains at Toulon. 

The market in Toulon came 
up to my highest standard of 
what a market should be. Its 
rows of booths were drawn 
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out in a line which curved 
downhill under the plane-trees 
through the irregular streets 
of the old town, and ended in 
a double row, filling the little 
oblong place only one block 
from the harbour. Here were 
many delights to the eyes: 
baskets of bright-coloured sea- 
urchins, most foreign of all 
foods to me. (They are said 
to have a charming taste of 
iodine.) But the chief glory 
was the flowers. Flowers every- 
where: the flowers, cut that 
morning, that Paris would see 
a day later and London a day 
later still. What pinks ! what 
curious ranunculus: and little 
gouttes de sang with their red 
drops among the green. They 
spread colour all through that 
greyness, for old Toulon is 
sombre, till you get to the quay 
and the harbour basin and the 
Gulf beyond it. There, all was 
air and light: and buildings 
of the Grand Siécle, erected 
when Colbert was Louis XIV.’s 
minister, emphasised by their 
serene dignity the European 
quality of France. Nothing in 
them harmonised with the Afri- 
can. Yet it did not seem un- 
natural to find modern stores, 
roofed with corrugated iron, 
leaning up against this classic 
stonework: that is a concrete 
piece of French naval history 
—of all modern naval history, 
for that matter. Toulon was 
equipped when things could 
be expected to go on in a cer- 
tain way for a reign or two, or 
% century or so. Nowadavs— 
corrugated iron is easily put 
up and taken away: and why 


spend on what a shell may so 
easily shatter ? 

As a rule, when I have liked 
a town it has been partly 
for its restaurants. Toulon 
did not capture me that way. 
It had, of course, the charm 
of its wines: who does not 
enjoy ordering wine without 
knowing in the least what it 
will taste like, yet being sure 
it will taste of the grape? The 
wines of the Gulf, Pamprédor, 
and the rest, red and white 
alike, were pleasant and fresh, 
but the most unsubstantial 
vintages I ever partook of. 
It sticks in my mind that 
Mr Belloc says somewhere that 
the wine of Toulon is a fausse 
maigre, having intoxication of 
which no one would suspect it : 
but no such wine could I find 
there. Madame Jull, at whose 
establishment I first made trial 
of bouillabaisse, achieved that 
atmosphere of welcome which 
is a restaurant’s best attraction, 
and her wide window decorated 
with artful displays of fish was 
a study to the town. There 
was always a platter high- 
piled with green-shelled oysters, 
romantic in suggestion, but 
deceptive on trial: a paltry 
substitute for the British pro- 
duct, and not to be named in 
one day with what we breed 
in Galway. But there was 
another dish of langoustes, in 
whom is no deception, and 
another of fish variegated in 
colour and fantastic in shape 
beyond anything that our 
waters yield. Ugliest of all 
was the rascasse, indispensable 
for the bouillabaisse. More than 
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I were interested ; for, while 
an excellent fish-salad detained 
me, I watched from within 
the procession of passers-by 
who paused before passing: an 
elderly gentleman, officer of 
the Legion of Honour, with his 
lady, gave some moments of 
silent scrutiny: next, a tram 
conductor left his tram to see 
what novelty might be on 
view: then three ladies, two 
of whom, after an interval, 
returned, showed assuredly a 
professional interest — either 
wishing to convince themselves 
that the langoustes had gone 
off colour, or else wanting to 
know where on earth she got 
them so good. “If all were 


customers that stopped here,” 
said Madame Jull with a sigh, 
“T could not complain of busi- 


ness.” 

One evening, for I had found 
a friend passing through Toulon, 
we made a serious exploration. 
Messieurs Rouff and Curnonsky 
in their study of La France 
Gastronomique had discovered 
that cattle-dealers eat particu- 
larly well, and consequently 
that the neighbourhood of a 
cattle-market is worth investi- 
gating. Cattle-markets and 
slaughter-houses must go to- 
gether, for in Toulon the abat- 
toir had been the landmark 
by which they steered into the 
Grand Cerf, of which Toulon 
at large knows so little that 
we also had to find the abattoir 
first, and thence we were 
directed to our haven. It lies 
beside a great open space, 
which presumably is a fair- 
green at times. At all events, 
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this little old house, with its 
narrow openings on two streets, 
bore a sign proclaiming a con- 
junction which I have never met 
elsewhere: for the Grand Cerf 
is not only a restaurant, but 
Marchand de Bestiauz. 

The narrow passage led into 
a central flagged room, part 
laundry, part pantry, where 
were women preparing vege- 
tables: the little kitchen led 
off it, so also did a little room 
with four or five small tables 
—the restaurant. The furni- 
ture was Second Empire—the 
French equivalent of Early 
Victorian. A wood - burning 
stove crackled pleasantly, elec- 
tric light glared unshaded, and 
there was no trace of a cattle- 
dealer about the premises. Still, 
for them it is designed, though 
that seemed strange when the 
serving-maid brought in a 
pigeon with infinitesimal green 
peas,—how delicate, but not 
more exquisite than the little 
bird which was divided be- 
tween us. A Yorkshire farmer 
would blow such a portion from 
him with one snort of indigna- 
tion: an Irish cattle-dealer 
would sweep it away in one 
swooping movement of his knife, 
and be unaware that he had 
swallowed. France pushes her 
cultivation of the palate into 
all ranks and quarters. 

Since my holiday was short, 
it was time to be moving, 
and I went for advice to the 
amiable old French lawyer to 
whom I had introductions. But 
when I said I wanted to go to 
Collobriéres, he protested pas- 
sionately that nobody ever went 
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there: that it was twenty 
kilometres from anywhere, away 
up in the middle of the forest, 
with nothing to see. His friend, 
the old batonnier of the local 
bar, conceded to me that these 
might be perfectly good reasons 
for wishing to go; but neither 
of them could help, and my 
unaided talent justified itself. 
For if Collobriéres was almost: 
as far from the nearest way- 
side station as from Toulon 
itself there would certainly be 
@ motor service; and sure 
enough a motor lorry daily 
took in parcels and passengers, 
and daily fetched them out. 
Since it started in the after- 
noon, it left me only daylight 
to see the plain country which 
we traversed first. Broad level 


Spaces stretched away north 


of the road, and everywhere 
showed the olive and the vine : 
not separate, for here in Pro- 
vence culture is not scientific : 
old men can remember when the 
vine was left to run at its own 
sweet will. Nowadays, here as 
elsewhere, it is tied up to the 
échalas, or stakes of wood; 
but it has to fight the olive 
roots for the sap of the soil. 
We came to Pierrefeu, another 
of these towns climbing up a 
pointed hillock, and beyond 
that the lands grow more level 
and more rich: here were 
Serious vineyards, containing 
nothing but vines, some of 
very large extent. Then as 
dark fell, we began to draw 
uphill and into forest: till 
finally after a drive of some 
three hours the autobus shot 
me out at the door of a large 
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gaunt hotel. All seemed her- 
metically sealed; but after 
much knocking a tall black- 
robed woman, who had a pres- 
ence, admitted me, and I was 
shown into a large dining- 
room with a huge hearth on 
which logs smouldered. Made- 
moiselle Marie, as I learnt to 
call her, threw on pine-cones, 
and there was a blessed blaze. 
The thought of it cheered me 
through dark passages to my 
dingy room, tile-floored: and 
I hurried down again. There 
were other guests, some of 
them working-men, as usual 
wearing the cap or hat: an- 
other, marked off by omission 
of this detail, was paying them 
from large wads of notes. 
Woodsmen they were, I dis- 
covered later from a pleasant 
young Frenchman here on a 
stay of convalescence: and 
the payer-out, an Italian timber 
speculator. I had, indeed, been 
vaguely puzzled about his 
French, but all French in this 
Provencal country is a little 
odd. One thing stood out: 
the personal distinction of the 
craftsmen, and its lack in their 
employer. I have never seen 
a country where good looks, 
and even beauty, was so fre- 
quent among men. Lean they 
were mostly and tall, dark- 
eyed, with a subtilisation of 
lines in the face which is prob- 
ably Saracen. If Jean Aicard 
is right, who has done for this 
country what Martin Ross and 
Edith Somerville did for Car- 
bery and Connemara, there is 
a deal of Saracen blood left in 
the Maures. It was at Collo- 
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briéres that I became ac- 
quainted with Jean Aicard’s 
hero, “Maurin des Maures,”’ 
the braconnier (which in Les 
Maures means only professional 
sportsman, for there are no 
preserves), who is also a popular 
leader, and, in one word, a 
Playboy of Provence. Nobody 
who has read even the first 
half of these two volumes can 
feel wholly a stranger in that 
region, and I am grateful to 
M. Aicard, who was also, it 
seems, a great pioneer of educa- 
tion. Incidentally, his book 
is a document on the current 
French ideals of manliness and 
sportsmanship—a pendant to 
Mr Kipling. 

For looks, men have it against 
the ladies in Provence : indeed, 
my most vivid picture of Pro- 
vencal women comes from Col- 
lobriéres. That evening, look- 
ing for a candle and seeing 
none, I knocked at a door 
outside the salle-d-manger, and 
was bidden enter. There sat 
Mademoiselle Marie, surrounded 
by six or seven dames, all in 
black, all in the fifties or sixties, 
and all a little grim. Among 
them was one jolly black- 
whiskered man of the same 
age — Mademoiselle Marie’s 
brother, the chef. The young 
Frenchman told me when I 
inquired that some of these 
inmates were employees, some 
““vaguement, des parents.” 
Anyhow, next morning my 


coffee and rolls came up in 
procession carried by two of 
these solemn figures, 
gaunt, 
chioed. 


black, 
and slightly mousta- 
Heaven knows, help 
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was plenty in that household, 
but they left the cooking to 
a man: and he justified the 
prestige of his sex. There were 
infinitesimal lamb cutlets of his 
confection (in February) that 
carry a perfume in the mention : 
and, indeed, every dish had 
@® suggestion of some of the 
aromatic herbs which grow 


‘round them : and never, let me 


add, of garlic. 

Collobriéres must be one of 
the most attractive places I 
ever fell into, for I lost my 
heart to it. Yet it rained 
there: how it rained! There 
was @ brief clearing at break- 
fast-time, and I got out, to 
find the town built along a 
rapid stream with tree-planted 
alleys following its course: and 
the road was blocked with 
sheep being driven, as I thought, 
to or from a fair. Then the 
rain drove me in to solace 
myself with ‘Maurin’ till it 
cleared, and I struggled out 
again. To my amazement the 
streets were pervaded by top- 
hats: yet not ceremoniously. 
It was Ash Wednesday, but 
there was nothing funereal in 
these knots of boys who swag- 
gered about: they were evi- 
dently guisards, which is as 
good a word in Provence as 
in Scotland. Collobriéres and 
such-like places run their car- 
nival on to the second day. 
Maurin and his creator would 
have agreed that they take 
their religion gaily in the Midi. 

There was a Carthusian mon- 
astery in the Maures till the 
suppression : I cannot but think 
of it in terms of Daudet’s 
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adorable story about the Pére 
Gaucher, the lay brother who 
revived the fortunes of his 
order by brewing an “ elixir,”’ 
but found that in the process 
of concoction his soul fell into 
peril. The Chartreuse de la 
Verne is now a place only for 
pilgrimage or curiosity: it is 
a reasonable walk from Collo- 
briéres, which might possibly 
be managed in the afternoon : 
I set out. The road which 
leads to La Verne follows the 
little river, and on each side 
the hills sloped back: at first 
the trees were chestnuts, all 
bare old trunks, gnarled and 
contorted: but soon, on the 


opposite side of the valley, I 
was looking at timber strange 
to me: a pile of bark at the 
bottom told me they were 


cork-trees. Here and _ there 
a red stem showed recent strip- 
ping: Maupassant in the end 
of his days ran mad among 
that sombre colour, crying out 
that the world was full of 
blood. The road forked, and 
I mounted by long windings 
through steep ravines. Grey 
as the sky was, everything 
was full of colour: russet of 
dried bracken, earth ruddy 
where it was broken, russet 
on pine trunks, when one 
reached their level. Here I 
was puzzled by a huge pile on 
the road, apparently of flower- 
pots. A woodman enlightened 
me: they were for tapping 
Tesin: and he showed me a 
Score of young pines with a 
sliver cut out of them, and tin 
Spouts fastened on, making a 
funnel below which the pot 
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was tied. All these drippings 
are collected into crocks, and 
sell for a high price: certainly 
the French know their job of 
woodcraft. 

The sun had come out, and 
the track to La Verne—still 
ten kilometres off—looked less 
attractive than the main road 
with its winding upward gradi- 
ent, sunlit between the pines. 
On and on I went, round corner 
after corner, until at last from 
a ravine on my left came a 
stream which plainly must 
run eastwards: I was on the 
watershed of the Maures, and 
soon came a long stretch of 
road almost flat. The sun 
was gaining strength, there 
was gold in the colour; and 
now, looking back, Coudon and 
Faron were in sight ; the whole 
of that beautiful range, fifteen 
miles off, was silhouetted in 
the deepest indigo. But the 
sky for all its beauty was 
threatening: I turned and 
footed it back over pine needles 
soft to the feet: everywhere 
about me the scent of pine, the 
noise of running water and the 
impression of a thousand little 
lovelinesses that you cannot 
see from a motor-car—or if 
you see, you cannot feel them, 
they have not time to sink in. 
The only way to enjoy and to 
possess new country is to 
walk it. 

The road by which I had 
come serpented widely, but 
there were foot-tracks leading 
down to a presumable straight 
path at the bottom. Some 
woodmen were at work tap- 
ping more pines; and once 
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more I was struck by the young 
men’s beauty, and it was 
heightened by the courtesy 
which seems more universal 
and charming here than I have 
ever met it in France. Unlike 
most natives of a place, they 
did not assume that a stranger 
could never find his way, and 
by their counsel I plunged at 
this first and most direct foot- 
path: it was a good track to 
begin with, but after a fashion 
footpaths have, it left me half- 
way down, among Mediter- 
ranean heath man-high, and 
arbutus and genista and the like, 
with the pale boughs of chest- 
nut overhead. That jungle 
gave me a sense of complete 
strangeness, so different was 
it to any of our vegetation. 
But presently I was at the 
stream-bed, where a rough cart- 
track led me along, in drench- 
ing rain; till, as I got out 
again on the main road it 
lightened, and suddenly some 
trees on the top of a ridge to 
my right showed up so brilliant 
that I took them for great 
mimosas. Then I knew them 
for cork-trees with the low 
sun blazing through them. All 
else was dark: I did not even 
know where the sun was, till, 
rounding a corner, the hillside 
on my left was illumined as I 
have never seen anything. 
Every trunk stood out in high 
relief from root to top: the 
chestnuts were silver-washed 
on a groundwork of hill slope 
that ran from sheer gold to 
golden russet: and in the 


middle of it all, one cork stem 
showed literal and absolute 
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vermilion. Away out higher 
to the right trees were sparser, 
and the whole was purple 
shot with gold. Standing there 
in grey darkness and looking 
at the radiance, this thing 
seemed unreal: all was clear 
in the utmost definition ; not 
@ leaf stirred: it was enchant- 
ment. Gradually the glow 
climbed up and up till it was 
gone altogether from the hill; 
only pink clouds moved swiftly 
and steadily through the east- 
ern sky, while the west, from 
which the light still poured, 
was wet and golden, and the 
old church of Collobriéres stood 
up in a gap, outlined against 
amber and crimson. The temp- 
tation to see more took me 
scrambling up, and I found 
myself in the deserted quarter 
of what had been once a hill 
town. From beside the church 
I looked down on the cup in 
which Collobriéres to-day pre- 
fers to nestle, in streets which, 
although narrow, are boule- 
vards compared with these dark 
and sinister alleys huddled 
against the hill. 

There was gaiety in the 
new streets, and much noise 
of merriment: the Ash Wed- 
nesday carnival was now in 
full swing, and with blowing 
of bugles, beating of drums, 
and waving of battered top- 
hats, all the world was swept 
into the dance hall beside the 
bridge. I found a quieter 
café, where sat three somnolent 
gentlemen, all of whom had 
the air of ostentatiously separ- 
ating themselves from these 
silly goings-on. Perhaps they 
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had been crossed in love. Hav- 
ing drunk a glass of “‘fenouillet,”’ 
the local liqueur (fennel has a 
dull taste, and I would never 
risk my soul for that elixir), I 
made my way back to the 
hotel, where the jolly chef 
entertained me with stories of 
boar-hunting. At night you go 
out, shod with espadrilles, the 
rope-soled slippers which are 
much worn here, and steal 
along to one of the glades 
which the sanglier frequents : 
you can hear him routing and 
snorting, you can smell him 
(but unless you are very careful 
he can hear and smell you), 
you approach to within a few 
yards, you have a white mark 
on the sight of your gun; and 
then, either by the moonlight 
or by switching on the light 
of an electric-torch, you draw 
your bead on him and pan! 
Next morning I perceived 
that for several hundred yards 
along the boulevard by the 
river cork bark was stacked 
in a continuous rampart, ten 
feet deep and man-high. In- 
vestigating this, I met again 
flocks of sheep and of goats 
going forth, and realised that 
these creatures were nightly 
stabled in the town. They are 
a great part of the wealth here, 
and an old man with whom 
I fell in told me that sheep 
bred twice yearly. How that 
brought up Virgil— 
“Bis gravid pecudes, bis pomis utilis 
arbos.”’ 


But he took no stock in apples. 
What they lived by was the 
cork and the chestnuts—and 
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the pine-timber. But the other 
two gave most of the employ : 
cork especially. A tree is only 
partially stripped, and the bark 
renews itself in twelve years. 
I could not think how the sap 
ran until I noted in a felled 
cork trunk that there is an 
underlayer of bark through 
which the life flows. There 
were several little factories in 
the place for steeping and 
softening the rolls of bark, and 
then for cutting the corks out 
of them. The chestnuts also 
had their fabrique, turning out 
huge quantities of marrons 
glacés and also a delicious 
conserve of chestnuts in syrup: 
and a kind of purée de chdtaignes 
made of broken nuts that have 
crumbled in the cooking. 

A little walk that second 
morning made me feel that 
Collobriéres was a hard place to 
quit: the woods were full of 
by-roads and cart-tracks, and 
every one of them seemed to 
lead to some surprising or 
delightful haunt. I should love 
to explore more fully the in- 
tricacies of all those converging 
forest glens and ravines and the 
whole old-world place with its 
old-world industries. An old- 
world two-horse diligence took 
me back after déjeuner to the 
train at Cuers, in the wide 
valley of the Gapeau, which 
flows out at Hyéres. 

This valley cuts off the steep 
chalky cliffs of Coudon, Faron, 
and that range from the roll- 
ing forest-clad granitic masses 
in which Collobriéres lies : and 
it continues right away round 
the Maures, reaching a low 
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watershed, from which the 
Argens runs eastward into the 
Mediterranean at Fréjus, divid- 
ing the Maures from. the 
Esterel. 

I saw the Esterel for the 
first time next day. The train 
had taken me from Toulon 
along the coast by Hyéres ; 
and for that occasion the sun 
shone, and one got innumer- 
able glimpses of embayed shore 
under pines with children pad- 
dling that February morning 
—the Riviera of picture post- 
cards. But at La Foux, the 
junction for St Tropez, there 
was time to stroll (there is 
always time, I should say, at 
La Foux), and I saw eastward 
of me cloudy purple heights 
rising from the sea and running 
back inland: noble mountain 
shapes. Then the little branch 
line train puffed aggressively 
along three or four miles of 
open roadway, and I was at 
the port of St Tropez. 

The first impression was of 
sheer beauty. The port is on 
the inner side of a large pro- 
montory, and it faces the main 
coast, just opposite where the 
undulating ridges of the Maures 
join up to the high peaks of the 
Ksterel. Facing the quay is a 
long facade of tall houses, 
splashed and stained with paint 
as one sees them on the Genoese 
Riviera. And the quay was 
lined with a multitude of sail- 
ing vessels, all of the same 
schooner rig. Not a trace of 
motor or steamer. Up among 
the Maures horse-drawn traffic 
is still more common than any- 
where else I know, but the 
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Mediterranean is more conser- 
vative even than the Maures, 
whose port it was. 

For they say a corsair put 
in here under stress of weather 
somewhere about 800 B.c. or 
earlier. By that time the 
Saracens had been driven back 
out of France: but they still 
had the sea, and this coast 
from Marseilles to the Alps, 
with its cliffy front, its in- 
numerable bays and deep water, 
offered endless havens where 
landing could be swiftly made 
for a foray. But the raiders 
had no base of operations on 
land, till this chance adven- 
turer, looking out from where 
his ship got shelter so easily 
to all the maze of wooded 
mountain, conceived a strategic 
idea: he fetched his comrades 
in force, and, pushing a few 
miles inland, they fortified them- 
selves impregnably in the forest. 
La Garde Freinet was the name 
this central stronghold got. 
From it other posts were pushed 
out through the whole moun- 
tain system : and watches were 
kept on all the headlands so 
that a ship coasting along (and 
no ship then willingly lost sight 
of land) was marked down and 
announced by smoke signal, 
till a little farther along, out 
shot the galleys. This lasted 
for more than a hundred years 
(about the time when the Norse 
were harrying the British Isles), 
till a day came when William, 
Count of Provence, finally cap- 
tured La Garde Freinet and 
broke the Saracen power. But 
a Saracen population remained 
in the district, and was dis- 
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tinct for another three hundred 
years. These old pirates may 
have been the ancestors of 
French seamen. In the centre 
of the quay just under my 
hotel was a statue of Suffren, 
one of the greater glories of 
France by sea: he was a noble 
of this remote and lovely place, 
and may well have had the 
blood of corsairs in him. 
Strolling about the quay I 
learnt that all the cargo boats 
had one occupation—carrying 
sand for building purposes to 
the Riviera, and coming back 
with provisions or the like. 
Behind the town was a hill, 
crowned with an old-fashioned 
citadel looking seawards : Eng- 
lish attacks on it came into 
the story. But somehow St 
Tropez, for all its beauty, was 
a place where I failed to make 
contact. Yet there at least I 
saw sun and the south. Shut 
in among walls behind the 
hotel was a great orange-tree, 
so hung with golden fruit as 
one might see it in a dream. 
Next day I sent my baggage 
by train, and set out on foot 
to explore the hilly wooded 
peninsula on whose eastern face 
St Tropez lies. A couple of 
miles along the flat road 
brought me to a landmark— 
the huge pine which here stands 
in the roadway. For safety 
its head has been lopped, but 
there is the trunk — heaven 
knows of what girth: I never 
saw such a tree. It figures in 
‘Maurin,’ as do all land- 
marks. Maurin’s original, 
after whom the sketches were 
made, lived, I am told, near 
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La Foux, as, indeed, the book 
suggests. 

Close to the Grand Pin a 
road struck off west, towards 
Gassin, my objective, and on 
this level stretch I solved a 
puzzle. All through Provence 
I had been seeing pollarded 
trees of a sort unfamiliar, and 
here there were two rows of 
them. Mulberries, so pruned 
as to produce precisely the big 
upright switches avoided in 
apple-pruning, for they grow 
leaf profusely and no fruit. 
But silkworms eat leaves, not 
berries. 

Presently, high up on a peak, 
I saw Gassin: and a byroad 
climbed to it through cork 
forest: strange trunks, fan- 
tastic in shape and colour, with 
endless knottinesses and bulg- 
ings, emphasised by the strip- 
ping of great rings of bark, 
three or four feet at a time. 
At the top, a wayside crucifix 
marked the beginnings of the 
town, whose high plateau is a 


lovely perch. East and north, 


from beside the inevitable 
crowning church, one looked 
across the bay of St Tropez 
to the Esterel: on a luckier 
day, Alpine snow would have 
showed beyond it. West and 
south, delighting the eye, was 
blue dazzle of sea beyond the 
deeply indented coast, and the 
shimmer of sun on sloping 
banks of forest. But then I 
looked for a place to get food 
and drink, and found neither— 
no, not even drink. There were 
two places of entertainment, 
but both the proprietors were 
out for the day. All that 
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Gassin could produce was some 
bad bread and worse cheese. 
These mountainy forest people 
are very poor: the admirable 
leanness of Provengal men-folk 
does not come simply by volun- 
tary abstinence. Yet in all 
that pleasant country I do not 
think there can be misery. 
Corn, wie, and oil are cheaply 
come by; everyone who has 
a patch of land can grow them. 
And when I reached La Foux 
and welcome food at the sta- 
tion restaurant, it was a merry 
life that flowed back and for- 
ward there, under the umbrella 
pines which spread shelter out- 
side the station. A large party 
of simple people were taking 
their pleasure at a table near- 
by; fifteen or sixteen more 
came in, joy-riding on a timber 
lorry commandeered for the 
purpose: the bright dresses 
of the girls were gay under the 
sombre pines. I suppose it is 
the pines which keep Provence 
from seeming either frivolous 
or merely pretty. “‘ My solemn 
Provengal country, to my mind 
a better Italy ”; that was how 
Dilke described it, who came 
back here each winter for more 
than half his long life. Sombre 
contrasts seem natural here, 
and not sinister; as when um- 
brella pines darkly overarch a 
vista, through which your eye 
runs to meet fluffy clouds of 
mimosa blossom. 

But there is one thing to be 
said about Provence: it re- 
quires the sun. Nobody affects 
to regard rain as anything but 
an outrage. As I sat waiting 
for a trap to come down and 
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calry me and my baggage to 
Grimaud, the day was over- 
cast, rain came on, and all of 
Provence that was in sight fled 
from it indignantly protesting. 
Then up came my driver, having 
a closed conveyance: and he 
needed no pressing to wait 
until the weather should mend. 
As I spoke to him, a cyclist 
passed, well waterproofed and 
pedalling hard for St Tropez, 
which he would reach in quarter 
of an hour: but the driver 
looked at him with amazement. 
“C’est un loufoque,” he said. 
Nobody but “‘ a looney ” would 
be out while it rained. The 
activities of Provence must be 
considerably hampered in the 
months of February and March : 
for no inhabitants seemed to 
regard the weather which I 
encountered as exceptional. It 
clean spoilt for me my next 
days: Grimaud on the foot- 
hills of the Maures is a sodden 
memory: La Garde Freinet, 
through which I drove in an 
autobus on the way to Draguig- 
nan, is scarcely even that: 
and of Draguignan itself, the 
seat of the prefecture, my 
impressions are scarcely worth 
setting down. Yet I have not 
forgotten the welcome of that 
excellent spacious provincial 
hotel, good to reach after a 
long wet drive from Grimaud ; 
even in wintry weather its red- 
tiled floors reminded one of 
summer. And the town was 
charming, with its wide orderly 
modern streets grafted on to the 
grey old medizval town, which 
had even comprised a Jewry: the 
derelict synagogue was among 
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its oldest buildings. To-day 
the Jew rolls into Draguignan 
on his Daimler; he slinks no 
more through dark alleys where 
the gaberdine was all the wear. 

But Draguignan is older than 
the Middle Ages. It is a place 
where I found myself more 
aware than ever before in my 
life of ancient Rome. What a 
gulf dividing us! yet how near 
to us, how modern, is what 
lies beyond the gulf! After 
Cesar had been killed, Antony, 
setting up the Cesarian stand- 
ard, fell back on Gaul: and in 
Gaul two great personages, 
Lepidus and Plancus, held huge 
commands. We have their 
clear well-worded letters to 
Cicero, that other modern, tell- 
ing how they were moving on 
the Aurelian Road, which fol- 
lowed the same line as the 
modern railway, through the 
valley of the Argens. Antony’s 
army approached Fréjus : Lepi- 
dus, coming down from Lyons, 
got first on the ground, and 
took up his position across the 
Pont d’Argens, five or six 
miles from Draguignan. But 
there was no battle: these 
civilised personages settled the 
matter between themselves, the 
triumvirate resulted, and that 
was the end of the Republic. 
One can read it all as plain- 
ly as if the messages passed 
yesterday: the record, nearly 
two thousand years old, is in 
@ language still universally 
known. But ask for informa- 
tion about what happened in 
the valley of the Argens three 
hundred, five hundred, a thou- 
sand years, nearer to our time, 
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and all is one black welter of 
confusion: Saracen, Lombard, 
Frank, God knows who, rolling 
and tumbling and destroying. 

For still Rome’s work stands : 
not so much that there is a 
piece of an aqueduct at Gri- 
maud, or fragments of Roman 
masonry in the Pont d’Argens 
where Lepidus made his camp: 
but that Roman ideas of gov- 
ernment, engineering and disci- 
pline are evident in all that 
Draguignan, or any other pre- 
fecture in France, stands for. 

Still, I come back from the 
Midi with the sense of having 
encountered something older 
even than Rome: something 
nearer to the original focal 
source of Mediterranean civilisa- 
tion. Rome constructed, but 
Greece planted: it was Greece 
that brought to Gaul the vine, 
the olive, and, if history be 
true, not only these but corn 
also. The Midi, in its extreme 
characteristic form, may be 
Neapolitan: it is not Roman : 
and the only place where I 
got the full taste of it was in 
Marseilles, which, like Naples, 
is a Greek town by origin. 
Even Toulon differed no more 
from the north than, say, Ply- 
mouth does from Yorkshire : 
but at Marseilles I could well 
believe that there exists a 
France of the Midi as different 
from normal France as Ireland 
is from England. To understand 
France, and the strength that 
is in France, one needs to look 
close at Marseilles. 

Exploration began with a 


disappointment. The Canne- 
biére was like any other big 
D 
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street in a prosperous French 
town: its crowd of business 
men were dressed as soberly 
as anywhere else in France. 
Perhaps the stream of traffic 
ran stronger than elsewhere, 
for it ends on the quay, and 
Marseilles grows up out of 
its harbour. These southern 
French seaboard towns weld 
themselves to the life of their 
port as English ones do not: 
Liverpool all looks away from 
its shipping, Marseilles, even 
more than Toulon, converges 
on it: it encircles the huge 
basin. I walked down by the 
east of this inner harbour to 
get a view of the lead sea- 
wards, and soon found myself 
on the terrace of the Kcole de 
Médécine—having passed the 
fort. Cliffs stretched away to 
the left of me towards the 
cliffy island that is the Chateau 
d’If: cliffs faced me across 
the bay: and water of a blue 
that suggested cliff depths was 
at my feet. Then I dropped 
back to the harbour and crossed 
it by the huge mechanical ferry 
swung between two Eiffel 
towers : a company of infantry 
could easily find room on that 
travelling piece of roadway. All 
is on a big scale in Marseilles. 
Following a cliff road high 
above the sea, I pushed on to 
where the new cathedral over- 
looks the outer port, in which 
lie ocean-going vessels. It was 
crowded: everything in Mar- 
seilles is crowded: and as I 
watched, a big liner was being 
hauled out, stern foremost, a 
lack of decorum to which I 
cannot see the British captain 
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submitting: it was ugly but 
swift and efficacious. On the 
terrace from which I watched, 
fishermen’s nets were spread to 
dry; they were hung even on 
the railings about the church: I 
cannot imagine the British dean 
who would submit to this 
familiarity. The Midi has no 
feeling for being properly 
dressed on parade. Yet the 
rheumy beggar at the church 
gate, the elderly weather-worn 
women filing into the church, 
all had something homely and 
friendly : religion is alive here ; 
everything in Marseilles has 
vitality. A bishop’s mass was 
being said in commemoration 
of some bishop, who died that 
day, fifty or sixty years ago: 
the impressive ceremony looked 
small in the corner of that vast 
building. Saint Jean Joseph’s 
shrine was crowded, I forget 
why: but I remember the look 
of a young mother kneeling 
there with her baby. 

Turning back then, I entered 
St Laurent’s Church at the 
angle between the inner and 
the outer basin. It was said 
to be frequented by fishermen, 
and I looked to find votive 
offerings such as one sees in 
Brittany: but there was no 
sign of them. A _ catechism 
class was in progress and well- 
policed children sat there de- 
corously in the dim religious 
light ; but at the doorway in 
the irreligious sun unregenerate 
brats of boys sheltering from 
the wind played cards on the 
church steps: and _ others 
kicked a football which came 
bouncing into the porch. Irre- 
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ligion also in Marseilles has its 
vitality. 

Then I walked back towards 
the Cannebiére and the main 
business quarter along the west 
side of the basin, and it was 
here that I got my central 
impression of Marseilles. Hav- 
ing skirted the basin, I looked 
across from the other side, near 
the seaward end of the Canne- 
biére. What I saw was a sort 
of sunlit cliff of houses, white 
for the most part, the line at 
the top irregular, as it would 
be on a cliff, and the whole 
appearing like a stage scene, 
with no depth or solidity. 
Yet, having walked past it, I 
knew it fissured and rifted 
every fifty yards with long 
dark clefts running back into 
@ huge mass of close-packed 
habitation. Up to noon, sun 
strikes into these chasms, and 
you see the narrow streets all 
a-flutter with washing in in- 
credible quantities, dripping and 
drying. On the floor of these 
recesses is @ Swarming of per- 
sons endlessly coming and going 
to and from the broad sun- 
washed quay. Yet many of 
them pause to dive into one of 
the stairways, darkness within 
the dark, which must lead up 
to other unseen swarms; for 
the people of these old by- 
streets, crowded as they are, 
cannot all be out on the cobble- 
stones, among the ordure and 
the orange peel, the potato 
parings, and other garbage. 
Seen from across the harbour, 
a$ you drink your coffee on the 
verandah at Basso’s, this quar- 
ter of Marseilles looks so gay : 
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seen from near, I have never 
met anything so sinister. In 
Moorish towns twenty years 
ago, when the European had 
no protection, no thought of 
danger ever crossed my mind : 
here every lane gave the appre- 
hension of a cut-throat ambush. 
Police are on the quays: but 
I saw none in the back streets ; 
they keep wisely in the sun. 
No imaginable army of gen- 
darmes could police that ac- 
cumulation of Latins, Greeks, 
and Jews, with many a stray 
sailor, Englishman, Yankee, or 
Dane, dropping in from the 
Atlantic and the Baltic, to add 
his vices to the medley: and 
over and above the whites 
were black and brown of every 
shade—African, Lascar, Anna- 
mite, God knows what. A 
stupefying place. Sun does not 
really penetrate these depths : 
only, as you might say, to 
the ankles. Everywhere were 
coarse brutalised women, bru- 
talised children, and occasion- 
ally old women, to whom res- 
ignation gave a kind of dignity: 
but on the whole, a place where 
all contacts seemed brutal and 
violent. 

These are superficial impres- 
sions, for I lacked time to linger 
in Marseilles : perhaps I lacked 
inclination, for the place re- 
pelied me, who am too much 
a Northerner. But Marseilles 
cannot leave any perceptive 
creature indifferent to it. 

It is well to choose your 
hotel carefully. Mine was too 
near a Salt-fish shop; and above 
the noises of the streets came to 
me the caterwauling of women. 
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There may be ugliness in 
these suggestions, and Marseilles 
has much to revolt one; but 
the place is strong enough to 
carry away ugly details in an 
overpowering sense of life. Its 
physical conformation, the ups 
and downs of it, are such that 
every turn brings a fresh view, 
till mere variety creates a vivid 
charm; and whenever blue 
sea enters into the picture, as 
well as blue sky, Marseilles 
comes by its own peculiar 
heritage of beauty. 

Toulon also is by physical 
conditions essentially a South- 
ern city. But Toulon is disci- 
plined and serene: it belongs 
to the French Army and Navy, 
and by that reason is national 
—not provincial. Marseilles is 
civilian to the core, and, spiritu- 
ally as well as racially, incom- 
parably more of the Midi. 
The black man looks a stranger 
in Toulon: at Marseilles, even 
in uniform, he is _ scarcely 
noticeable: in civilian clothes 
he is part of the picture—or of 
the nightmare. 

The streets of Toulon are 
narrow, high, and squalid : but 
one sees to the end of them, 
and at the end is sea or moun- 
tain—or, anyhow, light. In 
Marseilles they all burrow to- 
wards some black unseen centre. 
That is the way with streets 
in every Oriental town, and the 
Greeks who founded Marseilles 
were of the Eastern, not the 
Western Mediterranean. Mar- 
seilles has never got away from 
the stamp of the Levant. 

For a rapid impression, espe- 
cially in France, the charac- 
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teristic restaurants are to be 
sought ; and (once more by the 
advice of Messrs Rouff and Cur- 
nonsky) I took steps to dine at 
Pascal’s and eat bowillabaisse 
in its native home. Do not 
you be persuaded to order 
langouste to be included: saf- 
fron, the fundamental condi- 
ment in this dish, is a wicked 
leveller of flavours and the 
strong taste of bay leaves is 
the ruin of this noble crusta- 
cean. Eat him apart. But I 
should certainly recommend 
Pascal’s for local colour. It 
stands a little back from the 
west quay in the Place Thiers 
among sombre tall buildings, 
decently remote from squalor; 
and at night it is very impres- 
sive. The restaurant consists 
of two large plainly furnished 
rooms with a kitchen between 
them: there is a big terrace 
where one can eat out-of-doors 
in hot weather. But even in 
cold weather the waiters at 
Pascal’s were attired in their 
shirt sleeves: the chic Mar- 
seillais requires an element of 
the débraillé, the unbuttoned. 
Your menu assures you that the 
different dishes are cooked over 
fires of different wood: grill- 
ing, for instance, is done with 
braise de sarment (vine stock 
embers); and for proof, as 
you pass in you can see the 
kitchen with the various heaps 
of embers, and spits turning 
over them. I noticed also that 
the ladies who attended here 
had a certain exuberance : they 
were much larger, much less 
discreetly painted than those 
of Toulon. 
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_ If anything were needed to 
drive home the unlikeness of 
Marseilles to normal France, it 
is a visit to Lyon: and there 
I broke my journey on the 
way back. Everything in M. 
Herriot’s town is so decent, so 
orderly,j so well aligned, so 
sober in its proportion, that 
I am sure no waiter in the 
smallest café in the hottest 
weather ever permits himself 
to be seen in shirt sleeves. 
The Foire de Lyon happened 
to be in progress, and its build- 
ing also was a model of sym- 
metrical arrangement—stuffed 
with monuments to the vul- 
garity of average modern 
French taste. Yet among these 
horrors were many things ad- 
mirable in design and work- 
manship. 

But the most remarkable 
feature of Lyon to my mind is 
a@ restaurant—the triumph of 
feminism. In it la Mére Fil- 
lioux serves twice daily to all 
comers exactly the same perfect 
meal—at the same considerable 
cost of twenty-five francs. And 
all your money goes for eating : 
the place is a jumble of little 
Tooms set with little tables, 
where everybody jostles every- 
body else over his or her (but, 
generally, his) ‘“‘fowl in half 
mourning,” and the sequent 
elaborations, into all of which 
truffles and foie gras seemed to 
enter as ingredients. Almost 
everybody drank merely the 
ordinaire, last year’s Beaujolais 
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—but what an ordinaire! Ma- 
dame Fillioux is wine merchant 
as well as restaurateur, and I 
suspect the restaurant of being 
a kind of draw for her other 
commerce. At all events, from 
what I saw, there can be no 
doubt of the success of her 
simple and masterly concep- 
tion. How simple and mas- 
terly, I should never have dis- 
covered for myself, though the 
facts were evident. In order 
to reach the primitive cloak- 
room (for there was no space 
in the salles to hang a coat), 
it was necessary to pass through 
the kitchen, and I found it 
peopled exclusively by serving 
wenches. No trace of a chef, 
except the somewhat corpulent 
and masterful lady who per- 
vaded whatever space there 
was. When I reported this 
fact to a friend learned in 
cookery, she out of her know- 
ledge revealed the heart of 
Madame Fillioux’s strategy. No 
chef is needed when the same 
menu has to be repeated seven 
hundred and fifty times per 
annum: and no chef could be 
got, for no man would tolerate 
the monotony. Is it, after all, 
a triumph of feminism ? 

Yet where but in France 
would such a restaurant be 
possible ? Where but in France 
would its fame be so univers- 
ally diffused as to maintain a 
stream of pilgrims to that 
monotonous perfection of ritual 
throughout the year ? 





MIRABILIA. 


BY A. ROLLING STONE. 


VERY many years ago now 
an uncle of mine gave to my 
father the use for the summer 
holidays of a beautiful little 
property that he owned in 
Guernsey. I was at that time 
at Winchester. 

During the last week of the 
half I dined one evening with 
a certain Don—who will be 
immediately recognised by any 
Old Wykehamist,—and in the 
course of the evening the said 
Don, who, together with many 
other accomplishments was our 
reference library on matters 
zoological, entomological, and 
so forth, on learning that I 
was going to the Channel 
Islands for the summer, begged 
me to try to find for him some 
Jersey tiger-moths ! 

I made the endeavour, suc- 
ceeded, and forwarded four or 
five of the moths in question. 

A week later I received a 
post-card couched in the unusual 
terms which he was wont to 
employ: ‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant ; thou 
hast been faithful over some 
tiger-moths, but I want some 
more !—Yours, X.Y. Z.’”’ Need- 
less to say, that post-card was 
promptly thrust into my capa- 
cious schoolboy pocket, there 
to make acquaintance with 
various billets doug, bills, &c. 

Ten days later we sailed for 
Southampton in the ill-fated 
Stelia. 


I. 


With the Casquets abeam I 
was amusing a very small 
brother by pitching biscuits 
to the following gulls. The 
biscuits and the generosity of 
the smokeroom steward petered 
out at the same moment, where- 
upon the elder brother, desiring 
to continue the entertainment 
of his young brother and to 
keep his thoughts away from 
mal-de-mer, dived his hand into 
his jacket- pocket. The per- 
fumed billets doux could not 
be spared! The flimsy “re- 
minders’ from Butcher and 
Wells would not “ buzz,” but 
a beautiful, stiff, old-time post- 
card was the very thing! Over 
it went. <A gull began to 
swoop at it, saw that he was 
being fooled, and, presuming 
that they so do, swore! That 
was off the Casquets. 

Ten days later on my way 
“up to books ” at Winchester, 
I ran into dear ‘‘Old ——.” 
No formal greeting, but he 
jokingly threatened me with 
his fist: ‘“‘ You are a nice sort 
of fellow, Stone! When J take 
the trouble to write you a post- 
card, what do you do with it?” 

IT knew, of course, that he 
had got some joke up his sleeve, 
but at that moment couldn't 
think what I had done with the 
card. Then in a flash I remem- 
bered, and merely said, “J am 
afraid, sir, I pitched it away.” 
With that he laughed, and, 
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saying “Oh, well, it does not 
matter; I have got it here,” 
took it out of his pocket ! 

He then told me that the 
previous day his brother had 
been swimming in the Solent 
when something touched his 
chin. Why he should have 
bothered to take any notice 
of something floating up against 
his chin is very extraordinary, 
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but he looked to see what it 
was—the ink happened not to 
have blurred. He recognised 
his brother’s handwriting, and, 
regarding it as a “quaint” 
sort of message to read from 
his brother in the sea, rescued 
it, dried it, and sent it to him. 
So, like the proverbial bread, 
it “returned unto him after 
many days!” 


10 


When a lad of eighteen I 
crossed to Canada. The day 
before I sailed I looked in to 
say au revoir to an uncle. 
As a little send-off he gave 
me a glorious gun and a 
fiver. With the common youth- 
ful ignorance regarding the 
value of money, I promptly 
went down to the Army & 
Navy Stores and expended a 
couple of sovereigns on a 
“Barling” bulldog pattern 
pipe. It was assuredly a 
beauty. J spent some months 
in the Dominion, and then 
went down to Chicago. 

From Chicago I went up 
into Northern Wisconsin for 
some duck-shooting. I put up 
at an inn of sorts, and had some 
tiptop shooting. 

My last day arrived. It 
was blowing great guns, but I 
had set my heart on going 
over to some marshes, where I 
had had a thundering guod day 
Some time previously. 

I hacked over. It was some 
twelve miles from where I was 
staying, with not a house within 
@ similar distance in any direc- 
tion. I built myself a blind 


with withes and grass. I made 
my pony snug, and _ then 
tramped up and down with 
my hands in my coat pockets 
waiting for the evening flight. 
I had been tramping and shoot- 
ing all day round the marshes, 
and, feeling a bit done, decided 
to take it easy in my “ blind ” 
and have asmoke. My precious 
Barling pipe had gone! I 
looked about, but as it might 
be anywhere within a radius 
of three miles, and as on no 
atom of the ground were one’s 
footmarks visible by reason of 
the slush, moss, and bog-weed, 
it was hopeless. 

I consoled myself with an- 
other pipe, had a capital shoot 
in due course, and got, I re- 
member, thirty-one birds in 
less than forty minutes, packed 
up, and went home. 

The next day J went to 
Colorado. 

Twelve months later I was 
dining in what was then the 
hotel of Chicago—the Audi- 
torium. It was late; I was 
alone, which probably accounts 
for my having paid any atten- 
tion to a literal Niagara of 
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British swear-words being 
justly poured upon the head 
of a coon waiter. There was 
only one man I knew who 
was capable of such a broad- 
side, and, lo! he it was. An 
old Eton friend, one of the 
A——s of W——, whom I had 
not seen since our last Eton 
match at Winchester. We 
naturally hobnobbed. Over a 
smoke later he told me that 
he wanted a few days after 
duck, and bad no knowledge of 
the country at all. To make 
a long story short, we arranged 
to go on the following day up 
to the country over which I 
had shot during the previous 
spring. 

It was a bit earlier in the 
season, and as I had reason to 
believe that there would not 
be much “ open ” water about, 
as the ice was late in going 
out, we went up to the same 
territory, but made our head- 
quarters thirty miles away from 
where I had been the previous 
year. 

We had some excellent sport, 
and one day decided to try to 
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find some “sleughs”’ that I 
had previously shot over. I 
had a vague idea of the direc- 
tion, and after a long day we 
found ourselves one evening 
alongside the remains of one 
of my _ previous  season’s 
“blinds.” It was a splendid 
flight, and we shot till we 
could no longer see. We packed 
up, got our ponies, and started 
a fifteen mile hack home under 
the stars. 

We had gone maybe half 
a dozen miles when we decided 
that a “‘peg” would do us 
good. I took the silver cup 
off the bottom of my flask, 
filled it, and handed it to A——. 
He reached across from his 
pony. His hands, like mine, 
were blue with cold, and be- 
tween us the cup got its 
hackneyed slip before it ever 
reached his lip, and fell in the 
grass. I held his pony while 
he got down, retrieved the 
cup and my Barling pipe, 
which, be it remembered, I 
had dropped somewhere in the 
State of Wisconsin twelve 
months previously. 


Iii. 


A great quantity of water 
has flowed under the bridges 
since I had certain official 
duties to perform in the Far 
East, but at that time I had 
a little pied-d-terre for my wife 
some twenty miles out of Mel- 


bourne. A_ charming little 
place, with some twenty or 
thirty acres of land, a glorious 
garden, tennis court, &c. When 


in Australia on furlough we 
used to have cheery week-end 
house parties. 

I should here say, en passant, 
that I had there a loft of 
particularly high-strain homing 
pigeons; a dozen cockatoos 
from the Pacific, who were as 
domesticated and free as the 
barn-door fowls ; and a couple 
of bower birds, which I had 
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brought down from Queensland. 
These latter were quite content 
on the place, and used to live 
their natural ‘‘ bush” life on 
my little property. 

Now to revert. On one par- 
ticular occasion we had a lot 
of young people over for the 
week-end, and at the same 
time old Mr Panton, who 
was for years Principal Magis- 
trate in Melbourne, then in the 
eighties ; Edmund Barton, who 
was then a Federal Supreme 
Court judge ; and two or three 
others of what we might call 
a ‘“‘ senior ”’ category. 

The youngsters had been 
playing violent tennis ;) we 
older men had been yarning 
in long chairs during the heat 
of the afternoon, when Mr 
Panton suggested a “ mixed ” 
game of stumps. We had it— 
Fogies v. New-chums. 

Amongst the Fogies was a 
very well-known and very 
widely respected man, inter- 
ested with others of us in the 
financing of a certain line of 
development in the South Seas. 
He was a member of the 
Israelitish community, and, be- 
ing an absolutely honest man, 
sailed under his true colours— 
viz., the characteristic proboscis 
and a magnificent thousand 
guinea diamond on his little 
finger, 

We had a most excellent 
game, followed by some equally 
excellent ‘‘ burra pegs.” Ikey 
Kisenstein stretched out his 
arm to reach the ice pail, and 
I happened to notice that there 
was no diamond on his finger. 
The setting was empty ! 

VOL, CCOXIX.—NO. MCCOXXIII. 
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Needless to say, the place 
was searched. The garden was 
gone over on hands and knees, 
Tennis court, cricket pitch where 
we had played stumps, stables, 
shrubberies. No diamond ! 

For weeks gardeners, coach- 
man, house servants were on 
the look-out for the diamond. 

Old Mr Panton took special 
steps with the police, activities 
of the Press were utilised, 
rewards were offered, but no 
sign of the Eisenstein identifica- 
tion disc ! 

Weeks __sppassed ; months 
passed. I had been away for 
six months and was home 
for two or three weeks. 
Mr Panton had just invested 
in some island property, and 
he and I were planning to go 
down to see his plantations in 
my little 30-ton yawl. 

He was out with me for the 
week-end, and we were sitting 
on the verandah smoking. He 
was greatly entertained by the 
bower birds, who were playing 
about on the tennis lawn and 
cricket pitch, and was throwing 
them used “ sparklets ” to gam- 
bol with. 

It may not be generally 
known, but the bower bird 
weaves a drum, a couple of 
feet long, of grasses. It has 
no ends, but is an exquisitely 
woven grass drain pipe! A 
pair of birds will install one of 
these drums on their play- 
ground. One goes to either 
end, and through this tunnel 
they pitch, backwards and for- 
wards, any “toys” that they 
find in their ramblings—thim- 
bles, coins, white pebbles— 
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and, when they came into being, 
sparklets. 

The birds were playing with 
these sparklets on the grass, 
and would every now and then 
fly off. I told Panton that they 
were taking them to their 
playground, which was near 
my pigeon loft; and as we 
were going to take some homers 
with us on our trip, I sug- 
gested that we should mark 
some sparklets, go round to 
the loft, watch the bower birds 
bring the marked sparklets, 
and when we had done so, cull 
the couple of dozen homers 
that we would take; thus, so 
to speak, killing two birds with 
one stone. 

We marked a dozen sparklets 
—six with a “P”’ for him, and 
six with an “S” for me. We 
alranged a competition. He 
took the cricket pitch and I 
the tennis court. We finished 
our tea, had a half-crown bet 
on which six sparklets would 
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first reach the playground, 
dropped our respective “ shells ” 
on our respective plots, and 
went round to the playground. 
We lit our pipes, and sat down 
and watched. 

Op came a bird, dropped its 
sparklet, and off it went! Dear 
old Panton was like a child. 
He jumped up and toddled 
over to the heap at the end of 
the “tunnel,” and called out 
“Yours.”’ The next three were 
all his. Then I got a run of 
luck—two, three, four, five. 
No sign of his bird. He had 
got three to my five, and I 
only needed one! Another 
bird. Across went Mr Panton. 
““'Yours—you have got the 
half-crown ; my bird must be 
tired of the game of fetching 
em!” At that minute a bird 
arrived. Obviously it must be 
one of his sparklets, as all mine 
had arrived, and over he went 
to collect it. Sparklet—divil a 
bit! Eisenstein’s diamond ! 


IV. 


As schoolboys most of us 
heard the fable of the pot of 
gold that was upset into the 
vat of molten copper, which 
was at the Mint about to be 
coined into pennies and half- 
pennies. The year of this 
catastrophe (fabled) was 1864, 
with the resultant schoolboy 
belief that a Kohinoor value 
attached itself to the copper 
coinage of that year ! 

Schoolboys of the period 


automatically scrutinised every 
copper coin that came into 
their possession, 


I amongst 





them. We used to scrub our 
copper coins with brick dust 
to try to decipher the generally 
obliterated dates. We spent 
our pocket-money on cheap 
jeweller’s magnifying - glasses 
with the same object. It was 
a profitable search, for during 
my nine years of school career 
I did find one halfpenny of the 
year in question, and on assay 
it proved to be worth its face 
value ! 

But that is neither here 
nor there. Schoolboy habits, 
be they the matutinal use of a 
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tooth-brush, the saying of one’s 
prayers, or the searching for 
1864 coppers, once formed, 
stick. I still automatically look 
at the date of every copper. 

After nine years’ school, and 
some years of college and as a 
youth at large, scanning every 
copper coin—I possessed one 
1864 halfpenny. 

I was abroad for some years 
with no pennies nor halfpennies 
to examine. 

We were a cheery party 
aboard a White Star liner. We 
had all spent some years in dif- 
ferent outposts of the Empire, 
and were in the smoking-room 
having a sherry and bitters 
before luncheon, due off Queens- 
town during the afternoon. 

As always happens on nearing 
the Old Country, a certain 
amount of British coinage gets 
into circulation on the ship, 
and in giving me change in the 
smoking- room the steward 
handed me, amongst other 
coins, seven or eight coppers, 
at which I automatically looked 
for the date, although I had 
not been in the habit of doing 
so for some years. The steward, 
noticing me scanning the coins, 
semi - apologetically inquired 
whether he had given me a 
bad one. I reassured him, 
and then, in the ordinary course 
of conversation, was telling my 
American friends the old yarn 
about 1864, but at the same 
time stressed the, comparatively 
speaking, extreme rarity of the 
coins in question. 

We lunched, we duly made 
Queenstown, the boys came off 
With the papers, and in ex- 
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change for my shilling, when 
I received my ‘ Times,’ I got 
an 1864 penny ; and this within 
two minutes of coming in touch 
with the Old Country after 
years of fruitless search. 

I was at home for a few 
months. No more 1864 coppers. 
I was in India and the Far 
East for some years, with, of 
course, no pennies nor half- 
pennies to look at! 

I came home across Canada, 
was delayed, and rushed up 
the gangway at Quebec, going 
aboard the Empress of Britain 
into the very arms of a cousin 
and his wife (neither of whom 
had I seen for twenty years) 
who were in the little knot of 
people at the head of the gang- 
way watching my late arrival. 

Naturally we shared a little 
table together, and greatly en- 
joyed going over past family 
incidents. 

On our day of arrival off 
Queenstown, at luncheon I, by 
chance, thought of my previous 
experience with the 1864 penny, 
and narrated it. My cousin, 
as it happened, knew the old 
fable, and was struck by the 
extraordinary coincidence of my 
having got possession of one so 
speedily on the previous occa- 
sion. 

We were together at the 
rail waiting for the boys to 
clamber aboard, and with a 
laugh my cousin said, “ Half a 
sovereign you don’t get a ’64 
penny!” “A million to seven 
against,” said I with a laugh, 
“and drinks for the smoking- 
room if I do.” I gave the boy 
a bob, got my ‘Times,’ and 
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the smoking-room got drinks, had it mounted on an Irish 
for I had got an 1864 penny black-thorn walking-stick, and 


in change from the boy! 





I had never been in Mel- 
bourne. I was due to reach 
there at 10 o’clock op a cer- 
tain date. I had accepted 
an invitation to lunch with 
John Forrest (if my memory 
serves me right, the first Secre- 
tary for War in the Federated 
Australian Cabinet) and Lady 
Forrest at the Grand Hotel, 
where they had their permanent 
quarters. 

My boat reached Melbourne 
ahead of scheduled time. I 
made my way to Menzies’, 
where I was putting up. The 
barber’s shop was full, and I 
did not feel like waiting, so 
decided to stroll through the 
city, get a shave on the way, 
and get up to the “ Grand ” 
in time for tiffin at 1 o’clock. 

I made inquiries, viewed this 
and that as I passed, took 
my time, and in due course 
reached a barber’s shop to 
which I had been recommended 
at the top of Bourke Street, 
and within a stone’s-throw of 
the “ Grand.” 

I entered the shop, waited 
my turn, and in a few moments, 
in response to an inviting bow 
from a disengaged assistant, 
proceeded to the vacant chair 
indicated. 

To the best of my knowledge 
at that moment I had never 
seen that assistant before. Simi- 
larly to the bestof his knowledge 
he had never before seen me. 





I have it in daily use. 


Vv. 













I merely spoke four words. 
I pronounced them, more- 
over, in the usual quiet tones 
that one would employ under 
such circumstances. The actual 
words were: ‘Only once 
over, please.”” Whereupon the 
barber, to my intense astonish- 
ment, replied, ‘‘ Very good, 
Mr Stone, sir!” 

I can visualise that man’s 
face as I saw it reflected in the 
mirror before me. He was 
smiling in an amused way, 
evidently in anticipation of the 
look of abject astonishment 
that he felt confident he would 
see on mine on hearing my 
name spoken ! 

I naturally delayed the opera- 
tion, and turned and asked 
him how the dickens he knew 
my name ! 

I was virtually an unknown 
individual. My advent had 
not been advertised. I had 
been merely a couple of hours 
in the city. He had not been 
forewarned of my visit to the 
shop, for the constable on 
point duty in Collins Street 
had not the remotest idea of 
my identity. 

I give the man’s explanation, 
which I subsequently checked 
in every detail, in, to all intents 
and purposes, bis own words :— 

“ Bighteen years ago, sir, J 
was working for a certain Mons. 
Hostellet, who kept a barber’s 
shop in Praed Street, opposite 
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Paddington Station. Mr Stone 
had a house, No. — Westbourne 
Terrace. Five or six times a 
year Mons. Hostellet would 
receive instructions from Mrs 
Stone to send an assistant to 
the house to cut the young 
gentlemen’s hair—on their re- 
turn from school and again at 
the end of the holidays. I was 
the assistant who used to go to 
cut your hair, sir, and that of your 
two brothers. I can’t say, sir, 
that I should have recognised 
your face or you unless you 
had spoken, and then, of course, 
your voice is quite different, 
as you were only eight or nine 
years old then—eighteen years 
ago. But on one occasion as 
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I was putting my hand on the 
bell the front-door opened, and 
a gentleman came out. He 
must have been your father, 
because when J explained that 
I was the barber come to cut 
the young gentlemen’s hair, 
he called out to the butler, 
‘Here is the barber to cut the 
young gentlemen’s hair; take 
him up, please.’ And I have 
never heard that voice again, 
sir, till you said just now, 
‘Only once over, please!’ ” 
On returning to England I 
checked the man’s statement 
with Mons. Hostellet in every 
detail, and found that he had 
himself written about his recog- 
nition of me by my voice. 


VI. 


In the early part of the war 
I happened to get held up for 
ten days in Colombo waiting 
for a ship. During that time 
I saw a great deal of an old 
Civil Service friend. We dined, 
motored, played golf, and so 
on. 

I in due course got home, 
and, as were most of us, was 
very busy, with not much time 
for writing ‘“‘ gup ” even to an 
old friend. Consequently the 
probability is that neither of 
us gave so much as a passing 
thought to the other. 

Two years passed, and I 
received one day a letter from 
a sailor brother, who, after 
naval operations in different 
parts of the world, took his 
ship, H.M.S. ——, on a special 
mission to Colombo. 

In the course of his letter he 


referred to what he regarded 
as a very extraordinary fact. 

He had been dining at Gov- 
ernment House. Over a smoke, 
after dinner, one of the other 
guests approached him, and, 
apologising for doing so, re- 
marked that although he had 
not a notion regarding his 
identity, he had just heard 
him making an arrangement 
for a round of golf or some- 
thing with a fellow guest, and 
felt confident that my brother’s 
name must be Stone. ‘“‘ For,” 
said he, “‘I know your brother 
intimately ; and although we 
have not met for a couple of 
years, so soon as I heard your 
voice, I knew that there could 
not be two men in the world, 
unless brothers or father and 
son, with voices of that par- 
ticular timbre.” 
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Some years ago I had had a 
capital day with the Garth. We 
found and had a glorious run 
in the late afternoon, and 
killed just before dark. Being 
what is in these days called a 
“Die-hard,” I must own that 
I abominate motors, except in 
cases of essential speed, and, 
consequently, I enjoy hacking 
home. 

On this particular evening I 
found myself with a fifteen-mile 
hack ahead of me. It was a 
very dirty night. We had 
been hard at it. It was all in 
the day’s sport. We had had 
a capital day, so what did it 
matter. I loaded a pipe, and 
started off. 

I had done, I suppose, five 


miles. My gee was fit for some 


oatmeal water. The lights of 
some little village inn looked 
very cheering. The man who 
kept the place, though quite 
unknown to me, proved to be 
one of the old school, sv, feeiing 
quite happy about my gee, I 
went into his little bar-parlour 
for a hot toddy. 

I was a stranger in the dis- 
trict. The proprietor of the 
inn had no conception who I 
might be. I sat and chatted 
with him. 

Presently a man came in. 
He had the appearance of a 
butler in some country house. 
He gave what was evidently 


some order to the innkeeper, 
who said that he would get 
whatever it may have been in 
a few minutes and put it into 
the car, and the apparent 
butler, asking my permission, 
sat down to wait. I was 
feeling like another “‘ peg,”’ and 
called out to the landlord to 
bring me one, adding that I 
hoped he would join me, and 
also give the gentleman who 
was waiting a drink as well. 
Instantly I had finished speak- 
ing the waiting customer turned 
and said: “It is very kind of 
you, sir, and may I make so 
bold as to say that you must 
be Mr Stone!” 

His reply to my query as 
to how he arrived at the 
conclusion was virtually as 
follows :— 

“IT am butler, sir, to Lord 
— at —— Park. As you 
know, sir, Lord —— was for 
years so and so at Court. 
During that time your brother, 
sir, had frequently to see his 
lordship officially, and was also 
a close friend of my lord and 
her ladyship, and having 80 
often waited on him at table 
and knowing his voice as I do, 
as you can’t be his son, sir, you 
must be his brother.” 

And the man, as a matter 
of fact, had no other reason for 
so much as presuming my 
existence ! 





1 Not the sailor already referred to. 
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A FRENCH MISSION TO TUNIS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY A. OC. WRATISLAW, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 


THE relations between the 
kingdoms of Europe and the 
pirate communities of North 
Africa during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries provide one of the 
enigmas of history. It is almost 
impossible to understand at 
the present day why, for hun- 
dreds of years, such powerful 
realms as Spain, France, and 
the Empire, to say nothing of 
England or Venice, should have 
submitted to see their trade 
harassed, their ships captured, 
and their subjects enslaved by 
three or four insignificant States 
which could not even combine 
for aggression or defence ; but 
the fact remains that, except 
for one invasion of Tunis in 
the sixteenth century, led by 
Charles V. of Spain and Austria 
in person, when the town was 
taken and burned and 30,000 
of its inhabitants massacred, 
nothing serious was ever under- 
taken against the Barbary 
States. Punitive expeditions 
on a small scale there might 
be, such as Blake’s bombard- 
ment of Tunis in 1655; but 
their effects were quite evanes- 
cent, and the usual practice, 
when matters became unbear- 
able, was to beg for peace and 
ransom the captives. Such a 
peace proved generally to be 
little more than a truce, to 
be kept or broken by the cor- 
sairs according to their con- 
venience. 


In 1665, after a period of 
unsuccessful hostilities, M. le 
Due de Beaufort was sent by 
Louis XIV. of France to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with 
Tunis, and in November of 
that year he succeeded in com- 
pleting his task. The principal 
conditions of the treaty were 
that peaceful conditions be- 
tween France and Tunis should 
be restored, that French sub- 
jects should be granted facili- 
ties for trade under the special 
conditions usually accorded to 
foreigners residing in Oriental 
States, and that prisoners 
should be exchanged; but as 
the number of Frenchmen held 
captive in Tunis greatly ex- 
ceeded that of Tunisians taken 
by the French, it was further 
provided that a ransom of 
175 piastres per head should 
be paid for the balance. 

When the treaty had been 
ratified by the King in January 
following, it became necessary 
to send a Mission to Tunis to 
communicate the fact to the 
authorities there and to demand 
the execution of its terms. 
Monsieur du Moulin, equerry 
to the Queen of France, was 
selected as head of the Mission, 
and as he was a mere courtier 
with no experience of Eastern 
nations or, indeed, of business 
in general, it was judged con- 
venient for him to be accom- 
panied by some one who could 
supply his deficiencies. The 
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choice fell on the Chevalier 
Laurent d’Arvieux, who, in the 
course of thirteen years’ com- 
mercial life at Smyrna and in 
other parts of the Ottoman 
Empire, had acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of Oriental 
customs and mentality, as well 
as of Turkish and other lan- 
guages spoken in the East; 
and he was now given a com- 
mission to proceed to Tunis 
with M. du Moulin and watch 
over the execution of the treaty, 
particularly in respect to the 
liberation of the French slaves, 
for which purpose he was to 
take instructions from the said 
M. du Moulin. It is from his 
‘Memoirs’ that the following 
account of the Mission’s adven- 
tures is taken. 

There was some difficulty in 


finding a ship to convey the 


party to Tunis. France being 
at that time at war with Eng- 
land in support of the Dutch, 
none of the King’s ships could 
be spared, while no suitable 
merchant vessel was ready to 
hand. In the end they selected 
a ship being built for one Cap- 
tain Martin, but had perforce 
to wait until she was ready to 
take the sea, which entailed a 
delay of over two months. 
Meanwhile d’Arvieux was 
delegated by M. du Moulin to 
set about the task of collecting 
the ransom money. The ma- 
jority of the slaves to be re- 
deemed were seafaring men 
belonging to Provence, and as 
the Provencals made a hand- 
some thing out of the Levant 
trade, it was considered but 
just that they should furnish 
the funds for redeeming their 
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compatriots who had lost their 
liberty in furthering that trade. 
The commercial associations of 
Marseilles and the other ports 
on the coast seem to have re- 
cognised their responsibility in 
the matter willingly enough, for 
the money came in steadily if 
slowly, and the whole amount 
was collected before the ship 
was ready to sail. To pay the 
ransom of those slaves who 
hailed from other parts of 
France, the King himself pro- 
vided the sum of a hundred 
thousand livres. 

They finally set sail on June 
5, 1666. In addition to the 
members of the Mission, their 
friends and their servants, there 
embarked one Baba Ramazan, 
who had been sent as envoy 
from Tunis in connection with 
the treaty, and six Tunisian 
Janissaries, who were all the 
prisoners the French could col- 
lect as a set-off against the 
French captives. Fourteen 
guns and eighteen swivels com- 
posed the armament of the 
ship, which carried thirty sol- 
diers in addition to the sailor 
crew, and officers on the same 
scale as a French man-of-war. 
M. du Moulin, though a lands- 
man pure and simple, with no 
knowledge whatever of the sea, 
insisted on appointing himself 
as Commander, while the owner, 
Captain Martin, sailed under 
him as Lieutenant, 

Owing to light and unfavour- 
able winds, six whole days 
passed before the coast of 
Africa was sighted, and the 
Chevalier d’Arvieux had ample 
time during the voyage to be- 
come better acquainted with 
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his Chief, of whose ignorance, 
inexperience, and hasty dis- 
position he formed from the 
first an unfavourable opinion, 
which subsequent events were 
fully to justify. 

On June 12 the ship lay-to 
before Porto Farine, hoisted 
a white flag, and lowered a 
boat, in which the Chevalier 
proceeded to land in order to 
gather information regarding 
the situation before they went 
on to Tunis. Always punc- 
tilious in matters of ceremony, 
he notes that the ship saluted 
him with five guns as he pushed 
off, that he had allowed his 
moustache to grow in deference 
to Mahometan taste, that he 
wore a very fine suit, with his 
sword by his side and a cane 
in his hand, and that he was 
attended by three servants in 
livery. 

He called at the Custom 
House, and the official in charge 
expressed delight at being ad- 
dressed in his own language. 
He inquired if the Chevalier 
were not a Turk, and regaled 
him with coffee, sherbet, and 
tobacco. He also communi- 
cated the depressing news that 
the two authorities mainly re- 
sponsible on the Tunisian side 
for the treaty—viz., the Pasha, 
Khamoula Bey, and the Dey, 
Haji Mustafa Karaguz, had 
recently died, and that the 
Pasha’s sons, Murad Bey and 
Mehmed Bey, now the most 
influential men in Tunis, were 
both young and fond of war, 
and were not considered likely 
to show any particular enthu- 
siasm for the treaty. 

The ship anchored at La 
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Goulette, the port of Tunis, the 
same evening. 

Although captured by Bar- 
barossa from its Arab pos- 
sessors in 1536, the permanent 
annexation of Tunis to the 
Ottoman dominions dated only 
from 1574. At first the country 
held the status of an ordinary 
Turkish province, and was gov- 
erned on behalf of the Sultan 
by a Pasha sent from Con- 
stantinople; but as years 
passed by the grip of the 
central government on this dis- 
tant dependency became weaker 
and weaker until, before the 
middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it had practically dis- 
appeared. A Pasha was still 
appointed by the Sultan, but 
his functions were almost en- 
tirely ceremonial. He was 
treated with outward respect 
while remaining nothing more 
than a figure-head. The Divan, 
or Assembly of the senior sol- 
diers and sailors, were the real 
masters of the country, and 
elected one of their number as 
President for life with the title 
of Dey, or “Uncle,” of the 
republic, the Sultan being con- 
sidered as its father. This 
functionary was given a free 
hand, and ruled autocratically 
so long as his actions did not 
run counter to the wishes or 
interests of the Divan. If they 
did, he was simply knocked on 
the head and another Dey 
chosen in his place. 

The late Pasha had formed 
an exception to the general 
rule. The son of a Corsican 
renegade, he had lived all his 
life in Tunis, had passed through 
all ranks of the army until he 
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became its chief, possessed im- 
mense wealth, and was popular 
and respected. The Pasha had, 
however, sundry little foibles 
on which the Dey, a bit of a 
wag in his way, was accustomed 
to play, and one last practical 
joke of his had so agitated the 
old man as to bring on an 
apoplectic stroke, from which 
he died. His sons, Murad and 
Mehmed, the former command- 
ing the land forces of the re- 
public, the latter its navy, 
riposted by administering a 
dose of poison to the Dey. 
When it came to appointing a 
new Chief of the State, the 
brothers had some difficulty 
in finding one. Several persons 
to whom the offer was made 
declined the dangerous if dis- 
tinguished position, and in the 
end an unwilling old gentle- 
man named Haji Mehmed was 
forcibly presented to the Divan 
and acclaimed as Dey. 

The authorities of the place 
showed no great alacrity to 
communicate with the Mission, 
although news of its arrival 
had been sent by land from 
Porto Farine. They would not 
even allow M. le Vacher, a 
missionary priest who com- 
bined the post of French Consul 
with the functions of Vicar 
Apostolic, to pay his respects 
to M. du Moulin ; and the only 
visitors they received during 
the whole of the next day 
consisted of the treasurer of 
Mehmed Bey, who was sent 
by his employer to greet them 
along with M. de Léon, a 
Marseilles gentleman on busi- 
ness in Tunis. These two 
advised that Baba Ramazan 
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should be allowed on shore so 
that he might report to the 
Dey the kindly manner in which 
he had been received in France. 
’ Baba Ramazan was accord- 
ingly put on shore. He re- 
turned in the evening, reporting 
that all was well, but that 
nothing could be done until 
after the Feast of Bairam, 
which was just beginning. As 
a matter of fact, the new Dey 
and his Council were almost 
all strangers to him, having 
been appointed during his ab- 
sence in France, and he did 
not venture to put in a word 
on behalf of his French friends. 
Next day a distinguished visitor 
appeared in the person of Regab, 
a Genoese renegade, who, along 
with several other Turks, was 
civilly received on board. As 
these gentlemen seemed friendly, 
d’Arvieux determined to ac- 
company them and call on 
sundry magnates, adherents of 
Mehmed Bey, who had come 
to spend Bairam at the port, 
and were living in tents on 
shore. Accordingly, when the 
visitors left, he entered a ship’s 
boat and followed them, again 
saluted with five guns. 

The Turks received him very 
politely, and promised that 
after the feast they would have 
no difficulty in furthering the 
object of his Mission. But on 
the morrow most doleful news 
came trickling on board, how 
Kutchuk Murad (Little Murad), 
a Portuguese renegade and a 
considerable slave owner, had 
so worked on the feelings of the 
Divan by representing that if 
the redemption of the French 
slaves were allowed the ships 
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of Tunis would be short of 
sailors; that if peace were 
confirmed with France, only 
the Italians and Spaniards 
would be left for the Tunisians 
to prey on now that they were 
already at peace with England 
and Holland, and that so the 
State would be ruined; and 
that, finally, there was no 
cause to be afraid of the French, 
who were incapable of putting 
up anything more serious than 
a bluff; that practically the 
whole Divan were now anti- 
French, and that it had decided 
the treaty should not be rati- 
fied, and that after the feast 
the Mission should be requested 
to take itself off. 

On the last day of Bairam, 
Mehmed Bey, who owned four 
pirate ships anchored in the 
port, put off with four boats 
for a beano with his captains 
and officers, and he sent his 
treasurer to the French ship 
with an invitation to d’Arvieux 
to jom the party. M. du 
Moulin and all on board felt 
much alarmed, suspecting that 
the object of the invitation 
might be to get him into the 
Bey’s hands and detain him 
until the six Janissaries were 
given up without their equiva- 
lent in French slaves. The 
Chevalier thought otherwise, 
and jumped at this opportunity 
of getting into touch with one 
of the leading men of Tunis. 

The party then embarked on 
the largest of the ships. All 
the ships immediately saluted 
with their artillery, and M. du 
Moulin joined in with his twelve 
cannon and eighteen swivels, 
an act of courtesy which pleased 


the Bey immensely. The four 
Ships then hoisted their sails, 
and after proceeding to a dis- 
tance of six miles from the 
shore, returned to tack up and 
down the harbour until lunch- 
time. 

The Chevalier recounts with 
naive self-complacency how 
nicely he behaved at lunch. 
“The Bey had me placed by 
his side. I sat on the floor 
cross-legged like the others, 
and modestly declined a cushion 
which they offered to give me. 
I placed my handkerchief on 
my knees, and only made use 
of my right hand for taking 
food, so that the Bey and all 
his officers were astonished to 
hear me talk their language so 
well and show myself as much 
accustomed to their manners 
as if I had been born amongst 
them. Is it possible, they 
asked one another, that he can 
be a Frenchman?” Their de- 
light amounted to transport 
when, as his contribution to 
the gaiety of the banquet, the 
Chevalier sang in both Arabic 
and Persian. 

Everybody drank hard, the 
Bey hardest of all. After two 
hours of steady eating and 
drinking the pirates one by 
one dropped off to sleep, but 
d’Arvieux and the hard-headed 
Bey continued to keep it up, 
the latter showing no sign of 
inebriation beyond an ever- 
increasing gaiety. At length 
the Chevalier thought the mo- 
ment favourable for broaching 
the subject of his mission. His 
host shook him warmly by the 
hand and said, ‘‘ Have patience. 
I hold the memory of my 
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father in too great veneration 
not to make every effort to 
content you. We will return 
to the subject to-morrow. For 
to-day, let us think of nothing 
but having a good time.” 

So they continued to have a 
good time until sunset, when 
the Bey at last made up his 
mind to return to land. He 
positively declined to be parted 
from his new pal, so they put 
off together amidst thunderous 
salutes from his own ships, 
again backed up by the artillery 
of the polite Frenchman. The 
Bey and his companions incon- 
tinently went to sleep, but 
d’Arvieux declares that he was 
not in the least upset by the 
“fatigues ’’ of the day, and 
passed the interval in walking 
up and down his room while 
he pondered over the business 
entrusted to him. 

In three hours’ time the 
Bey woke up again as fresh as 
paint, and shouted for the 
.Chevalier. They took coffee 
together, and then began to 
talk of the treaty. The Bey 
confirmed the reports received 
from other sources, and added 
that it would be a difficult 
matter to overcome the opposi- 
tion of an insubordinate sol- 
diery. The Frenchman assured 
him that he underestimated his 
influence, and that he would 
never find so favourable an 
opportunity for gaining for his 
family in general, and himself 
in particular, the reputation of 
being people who knew how 
to keep their pledged word; 
that this was a debt he owed 
to his own character and to 
the greatest monarch in Christ- 
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endom. As for the Chevalier 
himself, he was only concerned 
to carry out his master’s orders, 
but he would rather be in- 
debted for success to Mehmed 
Bey than to any one else in 
the world. 

This little piece of flattery 
seemed to have some effect. 
The Bey advised him to go to 
Tunis on the morrow to see his 
elder brother, Murad Bey. The 
Dey’s approval, he said, would 
easily be won, as he was a 
good old soul who loved peace, 
but it would be well to call on 
him at four o’clock in the 
morning when there was no 
one else about. Lastly, he 
recommended that M. du Moulin 
should disembark the six Janis- 
saries and migrate with them 
to the French Consulate, and 
he guaranteed that all would 
go well. 

After which the Bey and his 
friend drank and disported 
themselves until two in the 
morning. 

Mehmed Bey sent a richly 
caparisoned horse to convey 
M. du Moulin from La Goulette, 
as well as lesser steeds for the 
use of his staff. Two trum- 
peters and two performers on 
the hautboy belonging to the 
ship marched in front discours- 
ing sweet music, a captain of 
Janissaries rode on each side 
of him, his gentlemen came 
behind also mounted, and after 
them followed sundry French 
passengers and the whole 
French colony of Tunis, who 
had sallied forth to escort him. 
Somewhere in the cortége lurked 
the six Janissaries brought from 
Marseilles. 
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When the procession reached 
the Consulate, the six Janis- 
saries were delivered to Baba 
Ramazan to hand over to 
the Dey. The latter, with a 
promptitude which did him 
honour, immediately returned 
six Frenchmen in exchange, and 
gave orders that all other slaves 
were to be allowed to commu- 
nicate freely with the Mission. 

Next morning, at the un- 
earthly hour of four, the Cheva- 
lier went to call on the Dey. 
He found the Head of the State 
already established in the Hall 
of Audience, on a stone seat 
covered with a mat and a 
carpet, and was greeted by 
him with a sentence in the 
Italian jargon current in the 
Levant, ‘‘Ben venuto, como 
esta, bono, forte, gramercy.”’ 
The visitor replied in Turkish. 
The old man, overjoyed at 
being addressed in his own 
language, inquired where the 
Chevalier had learned it, and 
on being informed that it was 
at Smyrna, his own birthplace, 
hailed him as a compatriot, 
and promised to help in every 
way he could. 

It was incumbent on a newly 
arrived Envoy to call on the 
grandees of the place, still more 
his duty to herald his visits 
by the despatch of presents 
according to Oriental custom. 
With this in mind a quantity 
of silk and woollen stuffs, rib- 
bons, gold and silver watches, 
crystal chandeliers, and such- 
like specimens of French manu- 
facture were divided up and sent 
to the various recipients. For 
Mehmed Bey a tribute to his 
convivial habits was provided 


in the shape of two casks of 
the best wine of La Cioutat. 

M. du Moulin had also ordered 
to be made at Marseilles as a 
special gift to the Dey an 
elaborate sedan chair, the inside 
thereof lined with brocade and 
fringed with gold, and the out- 
side painted a bright blue with 
gold fleurs-de-lis scattered 
about it. The Chevalier ex- 
plained that such a vehicle 
was entirely inappropriate in 
a Moslem country, where it 
was not considered the thing 
to use men like mules to 
carry other men about, but 
du Moulin was enamoured of 
his own idea, and insisted on 
sending his present to the Dey. 
The latter returned it, for the 
precise reason predicted by 
d’Arvieux, and also moved by 
the further consideration that 
if he sported the French King’s 
emblem of the fleur-de-lis he 
would be exposed to the im- 
putation of truckling to France. 

This snub produced no effect 
on the pig-headed du Moulin. 
In spite of renewed warnings, 
he insisted on being carried in 
the same chair when he set 
out at six o’clock next morning 
to call on the Dey. Hardly 
had he left his lodging when 
the natives, seeing him carried 
by two of his men in the, to 
their eyes, ridiculous vehicle, 
began to mock at him openly, 
and children gathered round 
in such numbers and with 
such extraordinary hootingsthat 
the Janissaries who headed the 
cortége, the gentlemen who 
were walking on foot, and the 
suite in general were thrown 
into extreme confusion. 
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The Chevalier was spared 
this painful scene. Thinking 
himself no whit inferior to 
M. du Moulin, he had gone 
on ahead with the Consul. On 
alrival the party was ushered 
into the Hall of Audience, 
where the Dey and the whole 
of the Divan were seated. The 
Dey fired off at the Envoy his 
little speech in lingua Franca, 
“Ben venuto, como esta, bono, 
forte, gramercy,” and invited 
him to seat himself on a stone 
bench, covered with a mat, 
opposite his own. 

M. du Moulin had carefully 
prepared an elaborate speech. 
None of the Turks understood 
French, and after a few minutes 
of it they began to be bored and 
to look at one another inquir- 
ingly, but no one was so dis- 
courteous as to interrupt, and 
M. du Moulin continued his 
harangue for a full quarter of 
an hour. When he ceased he 
motioned to the Consulate 
Dragoman to interpret what 
he had said to the Assembly. 

This functionary, a Spanish 
renegade, laboured under the 
considerable disadvantage for 
an interpreter that he knew 
no French, and had understood 
nothing. So he simply stood 
there and looked silly. The 
Dey was beginning to get seri- 
ously angry with him when 
the Chevalier stepped into the 
breach and delivered a short 
résumé in Turkish of du Mou- 
lin’s oration, adding some argu- 
ments on his own account. The 
Dey and the Divan thanked 
him, and informed M. du Moulin 
that he could now go and rest 
after the fatigues of his journey, 
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that they had learned from 
the Chevalier what he required, 
and that it was with the latter 
that they would treat and 
decide on all the matters in 
question. 

The Chevalier remarks, rather 
superfluously, that M. du Mou- 
lin was not at all pleased with 
the Dey’s reply. 

On June 22 they were again 
summoned to the palace. The 
Chevalier gave appropriate re- 
plies to all the adverse argu- 
ments which were put forward, 
and in the end the decision 
was given that the treaty should 
be honoured and a commence- 
ment made next day to restore 
the slaves. 

The French slaves were at 
once informed, and gave vent 
to their feelings in public re- 
joicings, but unfortunately the 
morrow came and went without 
anything whatever being done. 
Mehmed Bey explained to the 
Chevalier that there was no 
real hitch, the delay was only 
caused by a difference of opinion 
regarding which particular cate- 
gory of slaves should be de- 
livered first ; but M. du Moulin 
refused to be guided by the 
counsels of patience given him, 
and declaimed passionately 
against every one concerned, 
going so far as to repeat his 
denunciations in the presence 
of the Dey and the Divan, and 
to threaten to take himself off. 

He was told that the door 
was open for him to leave as 
it had been for him to come, 
and Mehmed Bey rebuked him 
publicly in the following words : 
“Sir, know that we are here 
in a country that fears nobody, 
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and that the whole of Christen- 
dom together has never been 
able to subdue us.” And, 
pointing to a garden which lay 
on the road to Carthage, “‘ Your 
King, St Louis, died there ; 
and you will see at La Goulette 
the arms of Charles V. cut on 
stones which serve as steps to 
our castles. Do not be so 
foolish. If you want us to 
execute the treaty, allow us to 
make a beginning. If not, go, 
and God bless you. To-morrow 
we propose to give you the 
Custom House slaves, who are 
the property of the State, then 
those belonging to the Dey, 
my brother’s, and my own. 
After them the slaves of private 
persons until there is not a 
French slave left in Tunis. 
Will that content you ? ”’ 

M. du Moulin answered in 
a passion that he wanted no 
slaves unless the Chevalier de 
Colombiére was given up first. 
The reply was made that de 
Colombiére was a Knight of 
Malta, and therefore did not 
come under the treaty (Art. 4 
of which laid down that only 
subjects of the King of France 
were to be ransomed), and that 
if he claimed to get possession 
of slaves contrary to justice 
and to the express terms of the 
convention, he must look for 
them elsewhere, not in Tunis. 

Thereupon M. du Moulin be- 
took himself to the Consulate, 
and passed the rest of the day 
walking up and down his room 
and brooding over his wrongs. 
D’Arvieux had several times 
before this pointed out that it 
would be best to leave the very 
doubtful case of de Colombiére 
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until the end, and first secure 
the stout sailors who would be 
so useful to the King’s navy ; 
and that bluster, unsupported 
by cannon, was useless in a 
country like Tunis, where pru- 
dence, moderation, and sound 
argument were the only wea- 
pons at their disposal. He now 
repeated this advice, with the 
sole result that M. du Moulin 
told him haughtily that he was 
capable of managing his own 
affairs, and intended to do so. 
He further begged the Chevalier 
to refrain in future from any 
interference, and to cease his 
visits to the Tunisian authori- 
ties. 

This arrogant attitude was 
due to the intrigues of sundry 
friends of du Moulin who had 
accompanied him from France, 
and were jealous of d’Arvieux. 

The Chevalier resolved to 
let M. du Moulin stew in his 
own juice, and remained in- 
doors to enjoy the rest which 
his labours and his potations 
had earned him. The Dey and 
the Divan, receiving no visits 
from him, maintained an atti- 
tude of masterly inactivity, 
and the slave business remained 
in statu quo. 

About ten o’clock on the 
night of the third day d’Arvieux 
was awakened from slumber 
by a great bustle in the Con- 
sulate. He got out of bed, 
and found that du Moulin had 
suddenly lost patience entirely, 
had determined to quit Tunis, 
and that he and his whole staff 
were busily engaged in packing 
up. Orders were despatched 
to Captain Martin at La Gou- 
lette to send boats in to receive 
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him, and to hold the ship 
ready to sail as soon as he 
should have come on board. 
Then porters appeared and car- 
ried off all the luggage and 
furniture except what belonged 
to the Chevalier and his ser- 
vants, and du Moulin asked 
whether he were not coming 
too ? 

The Chevalier replied that 
he had been sent to Tunis to 
redeem the slaves, and that 
he would remain by them until 
he could escort all back to 
France. Du Moulin retorted 
that this would not be of much 
avail, as he was taking the 
ransom money away with him ; 
but the pious Chevalier affirmed 
that God would not abandon 
him in so good a work, and 
that, having seen the Turks 
so well disposed towards him, 
he believed that they would 
give him credit for the money, 
and that he was willing to 
remain behind as a _ hostage 
until it was paid. 

He then conducted the Envoy 
to the door, and sarcastically 
wished him a pleasant journey 
and a quick return. The news 
of this desertion soon leaked 
out, and a crowd of French 
slaves ran up to the Consulate. 
Never was there such a scene 
of despair. Some beat their 
heads violently against the 
wall; others were restrained 
with difficulty from plunging 
poignards into their breasts. 
The Chevalier promised and 
vowed that he never would 
desert them, but they objected 
with many tears that he could 
do nothing for them now that 
the money was gone. 


Although the Chevalier kept 
a stiff upper lip, he felt that 
the coup de théatre of M. du 
Moulin did, in fact, put him 
in an awkward predicament, so 
he wrote at once in his best 
Turkish to the Dey recounting 
what had happened, and sug- 
gesting that he should be sent 
for to the palace. Three mili- 
tary policemen at once came to 
escort him, and he was shown 
into the Dey’s apartment. At 
first the latter declared him- 
self exceedingly glad to be rid 
of so obstreperous a person as 
M. du Moulin, who had better 
be allowed to remove himself 
permanently from the scene. 
He even said, “ Let him go to 
the devil.” It did not matter 
about the money; he would 
accept the Chevalier’s under- 
taking that the ransoms should 
be sent when the slaves reached 
France. 

He was very angry, but little 
by little the Chevalier calmed 
him down, and persuaded him 
to send officers of the Divan 
to induce the Envoy to return. 
Three Chaoushes accordingly 
started for La Goulette, where 
they found du Moulin still on 
the beach, and impartially 
damning the Chevalier on gen- 
eral grounds, and Captain Mar- 
tin for his failure to send a 
boat to fetch the party off to 
the ship. Four hours’ exposure 
to the blazing sun had some- 
what reduced his pride, and be 
docilely mounted the horse 
brought for him by the 
Chaoushes, and followed them 
back to Tunis. His suite, and 
the porters carrying the luggage, 
trailed behind on foot. 
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Once back in the Consulate 
he dismissed the Chaoushes 
with a gratuity, and sent by 
them a message to the Dey 
that since he had brought him 
back he might do whatever 
he pleased ; he, M. du Moulin, 
would take no further part in 
the negotiations. 

The Chevalier had been kept 
by the Dey to dinner, and 
when the meal was over he 
returned to the Consulate on 
a horse lent by his host. M. du 
Moulin, having heard that three 
policemen had been sent to 
fetch him to the palace, jumped 
to the conclusion that he had 
gone there under arrest, and 
inquired with ill-timed jocu- 
larity whether he had tasted 
the bastinado. The Chevalier 


replied severely that the basti- 
nado was not for persons of his 


quality, that he had been to 
dinner with the Dey, and the 
two of them had drunk bon 
voyage to M. du Moulin. The 
latter thereupon observed that 
as the Chevalier had boasted 
that he could have the treaty 
put into execution, he had 
better do it all alone, if he 
could; that he himself was 
sure that the Turks were laugh- 
ing at them in secret, and that 
they would never give up de 
Colombiére. Further, he said 
that he was going to have a 
cold bath after dinner to re- 
fresh himself, and that the 
Chevalier might bustle around 
and bathe in his own sweat. 
The reply to this was that 
M. du Moulin did well to re- 
fresh himself with a bath, as 
the heat of the country had 
a tendency to affect the brain 
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of any one not accustomed 
to it. 

After this rather acrimonious 
exchange of badinage they sepa- 
rated, M. du Moulin to dine 
and lave himself, and the Cheva- 
lier to call on the Dey and the 
two Beys. All expressed them- 
selves as delighted that he 
now had a free hand, and 
promised that the delivery of 
slaves should begin on the 
morrow. 

Sure enough, on the next 
day, June 27, the French slaves 
owned by the State of Tunis 
began to come in, and the 
Chevalier paid over the ransom 
of each one as he was delivered. 
They all wore new white cloaks 
given them as a parting present. 
M. du Moulin, taken rather 
aback by this success, dropped 
his jealous gibes for the mo- 
ment. 

On the 28th, however, a 
hitch occurred. Kutchuk Mu- 
rad, who, as the owner of the 
most valuable slaves, was par- 
ticularly interested in upsetting 
the treaty, seeing that the 
amount of ransom fixed for 
each was far below the market 
value, had again been making 
extraordinary efforts, and had 
managed to rally sufficient 
members of the Divan to his 
cause to intimidate the Dey 
and stop further delivery. 

Needless to say, this new 
difficulty caused infinite plea- 
sure to M. du Moulin, who now 
hoped that the Chevalier was 
down and out. But he reckoned 
without the indomitable per- 
tinacity of his colleague, and 
the sense of honour of the two 
Beys. Accompanied by the 
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Chevalier, the brothers bearded 
Kutchuk Murad in full Divan, 
and by means of eloquent 
appeals to the memory of their 
father, who was responsible 
for the treaty, and would have 
carried it out had God spared 
his life, they swung the fickle 
Assembly right round again, 
and it decided that the Dey 
should hand over his slaves 
that very day, which the good 
old man punctually did, to the 
great discomfiture of M. du 
Moulin. 

Murad Bey’s slaves came in 
next day, and so numerous 
were they that the payment of 
the ransoms took all day to 
complete. On the 29th those 
of his brother Mehmed were 
delivered up, to the number of 
seventy. The Chevalier noticed 
that de Colombiére was not 
among them, nor three Savo- 
yards who claimed to be from 
Provence, also doubtful cases ; 
but he thought it prudent to 
raise no more than a mild 
protest for the present. That 
evening M. du Moulin inquired 
mockingly whether de Colom- 
biére had been abandoned, and 
in reply was begged not to 
trouble himself, but to con- 
tinue his rest cure, and re- 
minded that “riroit bien qui 
riroit le dernier.” All the same 
the Chevalier confessed that 
he felt a little uncomfortable, 
and that for the moment he 
did not see his way to procure 
the release of this particular 
prisoner. 

Another case which gave him 
anxiety was that of a certain 
Dom Gaspard, one of Kutchuk 
Murad’s slaves. He was an 
Italian priest, chaplain to an 
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abbé of consequence, and had 
been captured while conveying 
his superior’s effects to Rome 
by sea fifteen or sixteen years 
before. In view of the rich- 
ness of the property found in 
his charge, which they believed 
to be his own, the Turks got 
it into their heads that he was 
@ man of great importance, 
perhaps a cardinal, a theory 
which received support from 
the vanity of Dom Gaspard 
in not avowing himself when 
captured to be a poor priest, 
but asserting that he was an 
independent gentleman. This 
caused his ransom to be fixed 
at twenty thousand crowns, 
whereas only two thousand 
crowns were offered for him. 
He was not a French subject, 
and had no claim whatever to 
be released under the treaty ; 
but as he was particularly re- 
commended by the Duc de 
Beaufort it was incumbent on 
the Chevalier to get him out. 

As the slaves of private per- 
sons began to come in, it was 
found that the total actually 
to be received exceeded the 
number for whom ransom 
money was provided, and the 
funds brought from France 
were nearly exhausted. Con- 
sequently M. du Moulin called 
together all the French mer- 
chants of the place, and de- 
manded that they should ad- 
vance the amount necessary 
for the completion of the King’s 
service, receiving in return bills 
of exchange on Marseilles. He 
added, which was unfortunately 
a lie, that he had been author- 
ised by the King to adopt this 
course. 

As none of the merchants 
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present would volunteer any 
reply, and all looked to Father 
Vacher to act as their spokes- 
man, the latter, very unwill- 
ingly, answered that since M. du 
Moulin had the King’s instruc- 
tions, it seemed to him per- 
tinent that he should show 
them to the Assembly, and 
that then they would be bound 
to conform thereto. 

M. du Moulin, having no 
instructions to show, flew into 
a towering passion, and forth- 
with dismissed the Father from 
his post of Consul, and ap- 
pointed the Sieur Jean Am- 
brozin in his place. He further 
sent officers on board all the 
French ships in harbour to 
impound any money they might 
have for trading purposes, and 
also disposed of to Murad Bey 
@ consignment of canvas for 
sails which he had brought out 
as @ private venture. The 
money from these two sources 
proved sufficient to meet the 
remaining ransoms. 

On July 3 the Chevalier 
went to the Bagnio of St Fran- 
cois with Kutchuk Murad to 
take over his slaves who were 
there confined. The two of 
them sat on benches outside 
the door of the prison, the 
Chevalier ticking off on his 
list the name of each man as 
he passed, and Kutchuk Murad, 
with tears in his eyes, caressing 
and eulogising them one by 
one. Dom Gaspard, and three 
Scandinavians who claimed to 
have been born in Dunkirk, 
and therefore to be French 
subjects, did not appear. The 
Chevalier, though they were 
on his list, and he was fully 
determined to have them in 
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the end, for the moment said 
nothing ; and Kutchuk Murad, 
evidently believing that so much 
at least would be saved out of 
the wreck, parted from him on 
quite friendly terms. 

By July 7 all the slaves, 
with the exception of the eight 
doubtful cases, had been handed 
over. The best soldiers, sailors, 
and gunners were kept to rein- 
force the complement of the 
ship, which they brought up 
to two hundred, sufficient to 
deal with any hostile vessel 
likely to be met in the Medi- 
terranean, and the remainder 
were embarked on various 
French ships and despatched 
to Marseilles. 

While by the waterside and 
busily engaged in getting them 
into the boats, the Chevalier 
was suddenly surrounded by 
a mob of people of the lower 
class, Many of them women, 
who laid violent hands on him, 
lifted him off his feet, and ran 
him up to the palace. A sailor 
from Provence, whose wife at 
Malta possessed a Moorish slave, 
was treated in a similar manner. 

The mob deposited the Cheva- 
lier at the feet of the astonished 
Dey, and began to shout against 
him like mad people. The Dey 
ordered them to be silent, and 
when he could make his voice 
heard the Chevalier asked him 
and the assembled members of 
the Divan whether this was the 


‘proper way to treat a gentle- 


man who had come trusting to 
a treaty of peace ? 

Some twenty Janissaries who 
were present thereupon fell on 
the demonstrators with their 
thick sticks, and put the ma- 
jority to flight, some with 
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broken heads or arms, and the 
rest badly bruised. Those who 
persisted in remaining in spite 
of this hint were hustled into 
a@ corner, and penned there by 
the Janissaries. The Dey then 
asked the Chevalier if he had 
been assaulted. He replied 
that he lad not, though his 
head was nearly split by their 
cries. Lucky for them, said 
the Dey, who then signed to 
the Janissaries to inflict more 
punishment. The Janissaries 
obliged by slapping the women’s 
faces with their open hands 
until the poor creatures’ noses 
and cheeks streamed with blood, 
while their male companions 
were treated to a further drub- 
bing with sticks. After this 
preliminary encouragement they 
were told they might speak, 
and the women came forward 
to throw themselves at the 
Dey’s feet. The lady who 
owned the Provencal sailor ex- 
plained on behalf of the rest 
that it had been privately 
arranged that this man should 
be exchanged against the Moor 
whom his wife held at Malta, 
and that his release on ransom 
was therefore an act of in- 
justice. 

The slave acknowledged that 
this was perfectly true, and 
declared that he was quite 
willing to remain behind with 
his mistress until the Moor 
alrived, provided that the Dey 
promised he should then be 
set at liberty. The Chevalier 
at once gave his sanction to 
this arrangement, and the Dey, 
with many compliments to him, 
ordained that the ransom money 
should be returned, and that 
the Provencal should return to 





his owner, whom he ordered 
to treat him as a free man 
henceforward. The lady con- 
formed most exactly to this 
injunction, and there was never 
a Frenchman who received so 
many caresses and such kind 
treatment as he. 

The Chevalier takes this op- 
portunity of remarking that 
he, like others, had previously 
been under the impression that 
the life of a Christian slave in 
the Barbary States was one 
long nightmare of oppression 
and cruel ill-treatment. In 
Tunis at any rate he found that, 
with rare exceptions, the atti- 
tude of the master towards the 
Slave was characterised by hu- 
manity and even indulgence. 
Even those confined in Bagnios 
at night were allowed liberty 
during the day-time, and in 
many cases worked independ- 
ently at their own trades on 
condition that they handed 
over a percentage of their earn- 
ings to the owner. Of course, 
if they were lazy they were 
liable to be beaten, but no 
slave owner was likely to carry 
punishment so far as to dimin- 
ish the value of his own prop- 
erty. Within the Bagnios they 
were permitted to keep taverns 
for the sale of wine to the laxer 
Moslems, to the great profit 
of the slaves themselves and 
of the prison governor, who 
naturally shared in the fre- 
ceipts. At night-time those 
with criminal tendencies would 
sally forth, with the conniv- 
ance of the governor, to rob 
and burgle, particularly from 
the Jews, who could not hope 
for redress, and the complacent 
governor acted as receiver of 
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the stolen goods. According 
to the Chevalier, there existed 
no greater thieves in the world 
than the Christian slaves of 
Tunis. 

By July 10 all the other 
slaves were safe on board ship 
or had already sailed, and 
d’Arvieux proceeded to tackle 
the cases of the Chevalier de 
Colombiére and three Savo- 
yards, property of his friend 
Mehmed Bey, and Dom Gas- 
pard, the Italian priest, with 
the three Scandinavians, who 
belonged to Kutchuk Murad. 

Chevalier Gabriel de Bayaux 
de Colombiére de Gipsy, to 
give him his full name, born 
a French subject, had for long 
been a Knight of Malta. Some 
years back he had the mis- 
fortune to wound another 


Knight in an affray, and being 


constrained to flee the island, 
was captured by Tunisian cor- 
sairs with the ship which car- 
ried him, and became a slave 
to Mehmed Bey. ‘There was 
no doubt concerning his status. 
He was wearing the cross when 
taken, insisted on being styled 
Chevalier, and accordingly his 
ransom was fixed by his owner 
at 2600 piastres. As he could 
only raise 1600 piastres, he 
had since languished in prison. 

These being the facts, the 
task before d’Arvieux was now 
to prove that he was no Knight 
of Malta, and to obtain his 
release for the derisory sum of 
175 piastres. The method he 
devised did more honour to his 
ingenuity than to his conscience. 

Amongst the prisoners cap- 
tured along with de Colom- 
biére were a manservant and 
a4 gunner, who made no bones 
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about apostatising, and were 
admitted into Islam under the 
names of Bairam and Suleiman 
respectively. The former was 
made cook to his master Meh- 
med Bey, while Suleiman’s 
merits had raised him to the 
rank of reis or captain of one 
of the same gentleman’s ships. 
D’Arvieux now invited him- 
self to a dinner with Suleiman, 
which Bairam cooked, and he 
himself furnished the liquids 
with reckless profusion. When 
they had been at it for three 
hours or more, he propounded 
a version of de Colombiére’s 
story which he had concocted, 
to the effect that, though he 
had gone to Malta with the 
avowed intention of joining 
the Order, his unfortunate 
affray occurred before he had 
actually been admitted, and 
he was consequently no Knight. 
The two renegades, by this 
time in a condition of cheerful 
inebriety which made them 
ready to agree to anything, 
averred that this was the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; and after con- 
tinued coaching of them d’Ar- 
vieux retired with the convic- 
tion that he had secured two 
valuable witnesses. 

The next step was to pay 
a visit to the Dey, who asked 
how business was going. D’Ar- 
vieux replied that the greater 
part of his task was success- 
fully accomplished, but the 
most important point still 
awaited solution. Without 
gaining this he could not ven- 
ture to appear before the King, 
his master, and he might be 
forced to abandon his father- 
land and wander an exile for 
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the rest of his days. Only the 
Dey could help him, and for 
this help he had come to beg. 

The Dey replied that every- 
thing he could do should be 
done, and requested him to say 
what was wrong. D’Arvieux 
thereupon trotted out his pri- 
vate version of de Colombiére’s 
history, declaring that though 
everybody believed him to be 
a Knight of Malta, he was 
nothing of the sort. 

Is it possible, asked the Dey, 
that he should not be a Knight, 
seeing that he was wearing the 
cross when taken, that every 
one called him Chevalier, and 
that two other Knights who 
were taken with him recog- 
nised him as such? What 
proof have you of this? If 
you can bring forward but two 
witnesses you shall have the 
man, even though his master 
hide him inside the horn of a 
goat ! 

The Chevalier mentioned the 
names of Suleiman and Bairam 
as two independent witnesses 
who had the advantage of being 
Moslems, and they were at 
once sent for. On arrival they 
kissed the Dey’s hand, and 
stood before him with their 
hands crossed respectfully on 
their stomachs. The Dey in- 
terrogated them regarding de 
Colombiére, and after they had 
reeled off the statement already 
taught them, they were dis- 
missed with the injunction not 
to forget what they had de- 
posed. 

The Chevalier then went 
round to Mehmed Bey’s house, 
and found him just getting out 
of bed after a riotous night, 
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which had left him with a 
headache and very sulky. A 
tumbler of brandy followed 
by a plate of onion soup and 
several glasses of wine restored 
his good humour, and when 
the Chevalier invited him, 
laughingly, to go before the 
Dey to settle a lawsuit between 
the two of them, the unsus- 
pecting Bey agreed willingly 
enough, thinking that some joke 
was to be played on the Dey. 

They repaired to the palace, 
and when the Dey saw them 
he began to laugh. He asked 
the Chevalier if he had any- 
thing more to do in Tunis, and 
why he did not take his de- 
parture. “‘My Lord,” replied 
d’Arvieux, “I demand from 
Mehmed Bey the slave called 
the Chevalier.”” This declara- 
tion made Mehmed look grave, 
but he replied that if the claim 
was just he would not reject it. 

The Dey remarked that it 
was common knowledge that 
de Colombiére was a French 
subject by origin. The ques- 
tion was, had he become a 
Knight of Malta since, and 
good proofs would be required 
of this. Thereupon d’Arvieux 
turned to Suleiman Reis, who 
had accompanied his master 
to the palace, and adjured him 
by all he held sacred to tell the 
exact truth without fear or 
favour, and without consider- 
ing whether his deposition 
might be contrary to his mas- 
ter’s interests or not. 

The luckless Suleiman had 
never anticipated that he would 
be required to repeat his story 
in his master’s presence, and, 
on the other hand, he knew 
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that he would fall foul of the 
Dey if he confessed his previous 
declaration to be a lie. So he 
began to mumble and stutter 
until Mehmed Bey broke in. 
“For long,” he said to the 
Dey, pointing to d’Arvieux, 
“that devil has been worrying 
me to have this Chevalier. 
Well, I make him a present of 
him, and in order to be spared 
further importunities I will 
throw in the three Savoyards, 
who say they are from Provence, 
though they are nothing of the 
sort. The only condition I 
make is that he brings me their 
ransom himself and stays to 
dine with me.” 

Good-nature and magnan- 
imity could hardly go fur- 


ther than this, yet d’Arvieux 
evidently felt no prickings of 
conscience at playing a dirty 


trick on the man who had 
stood his friend throughout, 
and to whose loyal support he 
owed the success of his mis- 
sion, for he writes complacently 
of his “‘ triumph,” and chuckles 
at the disappointment of the 
jealous M. du Moulin. 

The matter of Dom Gaspard 
and the three Scandinavians 
was settled easily enough by 
the kind old Dey ordering 
Kutchuk Murad to give them 
up under threat of the basti- 
nado. The Chevalier describes 
Kutchuk Murad as the biggest 
scoundrel in Tunis, but really 
little is brought against him 
except a very human disin- 
clination to part with valuable 
property at less than cost price. 

In all 290 French slaves were 
redeemed by the efforts of the 
Chevalier d’Arvieux. 
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The question of trading facili- 
ties for French subjects on the 
Tunisian coast still remained, 
and on this matter d’Arvieux 
negotiated a convention with 
the brothers Murad and Meh- 
med, which all three signed. 
In the interval M. du Moulin 
employed himself in purchasing 
for the King’s menagerie at 
Versailles a number of local 
animals such as white camels, 
civet cats, ichneumons, red- 
eyed pigeons, and partridges, 
as well as Arab stallions and 
mares for the royal stud. The 
stallions were procured easily 
enough, but the exportation 
of mares being prohibited by 
law, recourse was had to the 
kind offices of a Turk who, 
for a heavy bribe, undertook 
to ship them from a small port 
on the coast on to a French 
ship, which at once set sail 
for Marseilles. The Turk was 
subsequently hanged for this 
breach of the regulations. 

At a final banquet given in 
his honour by Murad Bey, 
d’Arvieux received a rather 
embarrassing proposal from his 
host, who, much impressed in 
common with all his com- 
patriots by the command of 
the Turkish language possessed 
by him, had got into his head 
that he must be a Turk, and 
had apostatised in order to 
enter the service of the French 
King. When the meal was 
over he drew him aside, and 
adjured him in moving terms 
to return to the true faith, 
offering as inducements to give 
him his fifteen-year-old daugh- 
ter, a charming girl, in mar- 
riage, with a full establish- 
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ment, a fine carriage, two white 
arab mares worth six thousand 
crowns, a galley, two armed 
sailing vessels, fifty thousand 
crowns in cash, and the gover- 
norship of two important towns. 
The Chevalier gratefully de- 
clined the generous offer, and 
in vain tried to persuade Murad 
that he had never belonged to 
any religion other than that 
of Christ. Murad Bey shrugged 
his shoulders and said, “‘I see 
that Allah punishes your apos- 
tacy, and has crossed you off 
the number of his elect !”’ 

By August 15 farewells had 
been said, the baggage was on 
board and the ship ready to 
sail, and the moment had 
arrived for M. du Moulin to 
execute a stroke by which he 
hoped to recover the personal 
prestige he had lost, and at 
the same time to score off his 
too competent subordinate. 

On the afternoon of the 15th 
M. du Moulin embarked, but 
he requested that the Chevalier 
should call on Murad Bey and 
collect the sum of a thousand 
piastres still due on account 
of the canvas sold before follow- 
ing on board himself. It struck 
the Chevalier as odd that M. 
du Moulin, generally very care- 
ful where his own pecuniary 
interests were concerned, should 
have neglected this transaction 
until the last moment, but he 
obeyed, recovered the money 
from Murad, who made an- 
other unsuccessful attempt to 
obtain a convert and a son- 
in-law, and then waited in vain 
for the ship’s boat, which it 
had been arranged should come 
to fetch him off. 
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To while away the time he 
accepted an invitation to supper 
from the English Consul, where 
he found as fellow-guests the 
captain and officers of an Eng- 
lish ship not long arrived at 
La Goulette. It sounds strange 
that the English representative 
should extend his hospitality 
to the agent of a country at 
war with his own, but so it 
was, and the Chevalier declares 
that he was treated with all 
possible politeness, though his 
pleasure was marred by anxiety 
because his boat did not arrive. 

The English guests left early, 
as the wind was getting up 
and it behoved them to be on 
board their ship, and finally 
the Chevalier came to the con- 
clusion that it was M. du 
Moulin’s intention to leave him 
behind. He imparted this idea 
to M. Ambrozin, the new French 
Consul, who agreed with it. 
So he hired a small shore boat 
to take him off, and after a 
perilous passage, for the sea 
was by now very rough, he 
reached the ship. 

He went down to his cabin 
to change his clothes, and on 
returning to the deck noticed 
two longboats full of armed 
men put off from the side and 
row very silently towards the 
English ship. Not seeing Cap- 
tain Martin (who had _ been 
ordered on board a French 
barque, also about to sail, so 
as to have him out of the way), 
he turned to the Chevalier de 
Colombiére for an explanation, 
and was informed that M. du 
Moulin, feeling huffed because 
the English Consul had ab- 
stained from calling on him, 
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had determined to get quits 
with that functionary by cap- 
turing the English vessel. He 
considered that in view of the 
existing state of war he had 
every right to do so, and in 
any case d’Arvieux, if all had 
gone according to plan, would 
have been left on shore to 
stand the racket. 

It was now too late to stop 
the adventure, so d’Arvieux 
retired to the forecastle and 
awaited developments. 

The boarding party found 
the Englishmen asleep in the 
fancied security of a neutral 
port; so little resistance was 
offered, though a few pistul 
shots were fired, and two of 
the crew received wounds. The 
Captain was in bed, and with- 
out giving him time to dress 
they hustled him into a boat 
with his men, and rowed the 
lot triumphantly back to the 
French ship. As soon as they 
were on board, the brave M. du 
Moulin fell on them and 
thrashed them soundly with 
his walking-stick. 

This was more than d’ Arvieux 
could stomach. He interposed, 
telling his superior that he 
would have to give an account 
to the King for his actions, 
which were a violation of in- 
ternational law. M. du Moulin 
Teplied with an insulting ex- 
pression, and the two diplo- 
Matists would have fought there 
and then had not de Colom- 
biére thrust himself between 
them. 

D’Arvieux then conducted 
the prisoners below, embraced 
the Captain, took the coat off 
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his own back and gave it him, 
bound up the wounds of the 
sufferers, consoled them all as 
best he could, and had brandy, 
wine, bread, and olives served 
to them. After this he put on 
another coat, took his sword, 
and went up to the quarter- 
deck determined to call M. du 
Moulin to account. 

But he found that amateur 
pirate quite out of countenance 
now that his first enthusiasm 
had evaporated. The forts had 
already taken the alarm, and 
began to fire furiously upon 
the French ship, but as she 
was under sail no time was 
lost in getting out of range. 
The prize cut her _ cables 
and followed. The Chevalier 
strutted up to M. du Moulin 
and addressed him haughtily. 
“So, monsieur, it was to do 
this unworthy action that you 
planned to leave me on shore ? 
It shall not be! I summon 
you in the King’s name to put 
the Englishmen again in pos- 
session of their ship, and that 
immediately. You have car- 
ried it off against the law of 
nations. You have exposed 
the French Consul and all our 
colony in Tunis to have their 
throats cut, and you have 
jeopardised the treaty it cost 
us so much to conclude.” 

The Chevalier expected a 
furious reply, and awaited it 
with his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, but M. du Moulin 
was, he says, “as mild as a 
sheep,” and answered that, 
though quite justified in all he 
had done, he would, out of 
consideration for the Chevalier 
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d’Arvieux, let the Englishmen 
have their ship back as well as 
the plunder which had been 
taken. 

The Chevalier then searched 
all the Frenchmen who had 
been concerned in the attack, 
and made them disgorge as 
much loot as he could find. 
This was put into the boat 
along with the prisoners, and 
he himself accompanied them 
to their ship. There he made 
the prize crew give up what 
they too had stolen, and after 
an affecting farewell to the 
English Captain, he returned 
to his own ship, which at once 
set off with Captain Martin 
again installed. 

In the Gulf of Lyons they fell 
in with a terrific tempest, ac- 
companied by such terrible 
lightning that even so hardy a 
mariner as Captain Martin con- 
sidered it a useful precaution 
to hold a crucifix in his hand 
while he issued his orders, and 
begged the Chevalier to read 
the Gospel according to St 
John aloud to the crew, a re- 
quest with which the versatile 
diplomatist at once complied. 
M. du Moulin behaved like a 
perfect poltroon, grovelled in 
his cabin, besought pardon of 
the Chevalier for his evil con- 
duct, and implored that a 
priest should be brought to 
prepare him for a better world. 
There were several ecclesiastics 
on board, but all were so over- 
come with terror on their own 
account that they refused to 
minister to any one else. 

However, the ship weathered 
the storm, and in the end they 
reached Marseilles on August 
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27. By the time that their 
quarantine was over, letters 
had come from M. Ambrozin 
complaining bitterly of the 
** black action ”’ of M. du Mou- 
lin, and relating events in 
Tunis subsequent to it. But 
for the extreme indulgence of 
the Dey, and the handsome 
testimony of the English Cap- 
tain to the kind and upright 
conduct of the Chevalier, it 
would have gone hard with the 
French colony. As it was, all 
the French vessels in port 
with their crews were put under 
arrest until an answer should 
be received to the letter of 
complaint which the Dey ad- 
dressed to the King of France, 
and the Consul was compelled 
to indemnify the English to 
the extent of 600 piastres for 
the damage done to their ship, 
and for such of their property 
as had not been restored. 

M. du Moulin fell into sad 
disgrace on account of his ex- 
ploit, but it does not appear 
that he was made to suffer 
materially for it beyond reim- 
bursing the Consul his 600 
piastres. As for the Chevalier, 
his services were warmly re- 
cognised and rewarded with a 
post about the Court, though 
not one where his linguistic 
talents and his undoubted capa- 
city as a negotiator could have 
full play. As a matter of fact 
he was appointed equerry to 
Madame la Maréchalle de la 
Motte, Governess to the Royal 
Infants, in which capacity his 
chief duty was to submit to 
the King a daily report con- 
cerning the health of his off- 
spring. 
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THE COMMUNISTS AND THEIR CHAMPIONS—THE HYPOCRISY OF 
FREE SPEECH — CRIMINALS OR LUNATIOS?— AN ORGANISED 
MINORITY —THE TERROR—ITS INFECTION—THE EXAMPLE OF 
FRANCE (OR RUSSIA) A WARNING TO BRITAIN—WHAT IS THE 


TCHEKA ? 


THE Communists, having been 
convicted of a mean and dan- 
gerous crime, were straight- 
way greeted as martyrs by a 
mob of Radicals and Socialists. 
They deserved pity as little as 
they deserved a martyr’s crown. 
They had broken the law, and 
they had suffered justly for 
their temerity. They had pub- 
lished and uttered seditious 
libels and words; they had 


conspired to invite persons to 


commit breaches of the Incite- 
ment to Mutiny Act; they 
had conspired to seduce from 
their duty persons serving in 
His Majesty’s Forces. Thus 
their misdeeds are described 
in lawyers’ language. In plain 
words, they aimed, and asked 
others to aim, at the de- 
struction of Government, “of 
government by the King and 
Parliament,” as the judge said, 
“that permanent government 
which is going on all the time.”’ 
To destroy this Government 
they did their best to pro- 
mote a mutiny in the Navy 
and Army. Thus they would 
have persuaded, if they could, 
those pledged to defend the 
security of the realm to come 
Over and join the forces of dis- 
order. Such a piece of re- 
bellion could not be tolerated. 
“Tt would be laughable,” said 


the judge, “‘if it were not so 
serious, to imagine that any 
one could be allowed to per- 
suade soldiers and sailors not 
to carry out the orders of the 
officers.”” The Communists 
were not content to preach 
indiscipline. They went a step 
further. “If you must shoot,” 
they said, “do not shoot 
workers.”” These words are a 
direct incentive to the sailors 
and soldiers to shoot their 
officers. 

The jury were but twenty 
minutes in making up their 
mind to find all the defendants 
guilty on all counts. And 
there the matter might have 
ended had not the champions 
of the Communists come out 
into the arena, fighting for 
their discarded friends. With 
an equal absence of logic and 
humour, Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald flew to the aid of the 
criminals, one of whom he 
was ready himself to prosecute 
a year ago, and defended them 
on the plea that the action of 
the Government in initiating 
the prosecution of certain mem- 
bers of the Communist Party 
is a violation of the traditional 
British right of ‘‘freedom of 
speech and publication of 
opinion.”’ Was there ever a 
more absurd piece of hypocrisy 
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than this? Whatever Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald thinks of 
freedom of speech, his friends 
(or enemies) the Communists 
will have none of it. The 
gentlemen in Moscow who give 
their orders to the Communists 
of Great Britain have ruth- 
lessly suppressed the publica- 
tion of opinion. The last privi- 
lege they will give to their 
well-drilled supporters is free- 
dom of speech. No sooner 
does a poor devil of a Russian 
profess allegiance to the Soviets 
—and he can do nothing else 
if he stay in the country— 
than he must not tell his 
thoughts, if he harbour any, 
even to himself. A word of 
criticism is enough to send him 
to the torture chamber and to 
death. To pretend that the 
Communists suffer any hard- 
ship because they are denied 
the ‘“‘right of free speech,” 
the “right ’ which it is their 
hope and aim to take away 
from all the rest of the world, 
is preposterous nonsense, and 
we wonder that Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald could argue so bad 
a case as was his: with a 
grave face. Bad as his case 
was, he handled it with a com- 
plete maladroitness, and the 
Attorney-General had not the 
smallest difficulty in demolish- 
ing it. That Mr MacDonald 
should have failed in his cham- 
pionship of the Communists is 
not strange. We may well 
wonder that even a wool- 
gatherer like himself should 
have devised an argument 
in defence, which they, both 
by their own preference and 








by orders received from Mos- 
cow, would have torn to 
shreds. 

And what is this “freedom 
of speech ” of which Radicals 
and Socialists are wont to 
bleat ? It exists only in the 
fancy of enthusiasts, who go 
up and down the world clam- 
ouring that they shall do as 
they like. But in a _ well- 
ordered society no man may 
say or do what he likes, if 
by saying or doing it he 
endanger the public peace. In- 
deed, it may well be argued 
that freedom of speech in- 
volves the community in a 
greater risk than freedom of 
action. An idle phrase, spoken 
by an unscrupulous demagogue, 
may unchain more violent pas- 
sions than an act which is 
instantly suppressed. Maxims, 
cunningly contrived, have the 
explosive force of dynamite, and 
destroy life at a longer range. 
We know not what good sub- 
versive speech has ever done 
us, and those who cling to 
“publication of opinion” as 
they would cling to a buoy 
in a troubled sea, should be 
sure that the buoy is good 
enough to save them from 
going to the bottom. 

The Communists were dis- 
creet neither in opinion nor 
in speech. They said what 
they said with the avowed 
purpose of causing the troops 
to mutiny at such times as 
they believed would be bene- 
ficial to their cause. And now 
that they are safely in jail, it 
is not uninteresting to ask why 
they should desire to change 
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the Government of the country 
by acts and words of violence, 
and why they should presume 
that they are fitted by nature 
and talent for so vast an enter- 
prise. They possess neither 
knowledge nor experience. The 
pamphlets and articles to which 
they set their names are foolish 
beyond belief or report. To 
them the question might be 
put, which Arthur Young put 
to the ineffable Tom Paine: 
“Why, then, darest thou to 
impose thy jejune theories, thy 
false conclusions, thy impudent 
assertions, for the maturity of 
wisdom, thy froth of novelty 
for the dictates of experience ? ” 
The answer is simple. These 
men dare to do the same 
fatuous things which Tom Paine 
did because they suffer from 
the same diseases which de- 
stroyed him. They are at once 
vain and ignorant. Being high- 
low-brows, or half-baked intel- 
lectuals, they fondly hope that 
all things are possible to them. 
They find it convenient (or 
profitable) to be discontented 
with things as they are, and 
knowing nothing of history or 
tradition, they persuade them- 
selves that a single act of 
destruction will better their 
lot. Whether it will involve 
their country and their fellows 
in misery and starvation they 
neither know nor care. They 
yearn for roast pig, as did 
Win-the-Fight in the play, and 
they are prepared to burn 
down a hundred cities, if only 
the pig be roasted to the proper 
turn. 

They want something, we 
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suppose. They know not what 
they want. Is it freedom they 
pine for? Certainly not the 
freedom of others. Does revolu- 
tion allure them for its own 
sake ? Maybe, and yet a smat- 
tering of history should have 
taught them that squalid death 
awaits those who rashly begin 
a revolution. Are they driven 
onward by the pangs of jeal- 
ousy ? Do they envy the brains 
of wiser or the comfort of 
thriftier men ? Do they hanker 
after the gold of wealthy con- 
spirators, and listen to the 
orders of miscreants who have 
bought their poor souls? 
Doubtless all these impulses 
afflict their sanguine minds. 
They are in the same in- 
determinate condition of mind 
which Matthew Arnold ascribed 
to the roughs who, bent upon 
doing what they liked, once 
invaded Hyde Park. “The 
rough,” wrote Matthew Arnold 
in ‘ Culture and Anarchy,’ “ has 
not yet quite found his groove 
and settled down to his work, 
and so he is just asserting his 
personal liberty a little, going 
where he likes, assembling where 
he likes, bawling as he likes, 
hustling as he likes. Just as 
the rest of us, ... he has no 
idea of a State, of the nation 
in its collective and corporate 
character controlling, as gov- 
ernment, the free swing of 
this or that one of its members 
in the name of the higher 
reason of them all, his own as 
well as that of others. He 
sees the rich, the aristocratic 
class, in oceupation of the 
executive government, and so 
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if he is stopped from making 
Hyde Park a bear-garden, or 
the streets impassable, he says 
he is being butchered by the 
aristocracy.” 

That is a correct diagnosis. 
The Communists think that 
because they may not preach 
treason, which is what they 
like to do, they are being 
butchered by the aristocracy. 
And so, if they could, for this 
reason and the other reasons 
we have cited, they would 
destroy the world from top to 
bottom. And if they have no 
other cunning, they have the 
cunning of revolution. They 
have, from their own wicked 
point of view, gone the right 
way to work. Their immediate 
purpose is to seduce the sailors 
and soldiers from their alleg- 
iance, because they know that 
a revolution cannot be made 
without the Navy and the 
Army. That they have failed 
is not their fault. They have 
done their utmost to obey 
the orders of Russia, and to 
succeed. Fortunately they have 
been discovered in time; they 
are undergoing a righteous pun- 
ishment, and none who is not 
overcome by cynicism or levity 
would dare to extenuate their 
crime. 

Then there are those who 
say that they are not worth 
punishing, that they are poor 
simple men, who know not 
what they do, the tools of 
others wickeder and more cun- 
ning than themselves. Sir John 
Simon calls them lunatics, and 
the word lunatics no doubt de- 
scribes them accurately enough. 
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But lunacy is no proper ex- 
cuse for their misdeeds. Had 
there been no lunatics, there 
would never have been what 
is known as a revolution of the 
proletariat. There have been 
two such in modern times— 
the French Revolution, which 
began in 1789, and the Russian 
Revolution, which to-day is 
steeping Russia in bloodshed,— 
and each of these was the work 
of lunatics. Neither in France 
nor in Russia was the revolution 
devised and carried out by 
men of clear brains or high pur- 
poses. Robespierre and Marat, 
Fouquier Tinville and Joseph 
Lebon were lunatics all, for 
whom bloodshed soon became 
an imperative necessity. There 
is no one of them who did not 
suffer from the peculiar form 
of lunacy known as Sadism ; 
there is not one of them who 
was not a monster of cruelty 
and perversity. How, save in 
blood, should they have earned 
or eaten their bread? And as 
the French revolutionaries were, 
so are the Russian revolution- 
aries of to-day. When their 
story comes to be written, it 
will outdo in Terror all the 
legends of France. They have 
imitated in all things their 
baleful masters of the eighteenth 
century, and they have im- 
proved in cruelty and ferocity 
the eminent example set them. 
Had they not been lunatics 
they could not have killed and 
tortured millions of their coun- 
trymen. When you discover 
in the deeds of men a complete 
lack of proportion between pul- 
pose and conduct, you may be 
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sure that you are in the presence 
of lunatics. The revolution- 
aries of France and of Russia 
set out with the desire of de- 
stroying the power of the bour- 
geoisie. To destroy this power 
it was not necessary to slaughtr 
thousands of innocent men and 
women. The power in the 
State might have been trans- 
ferred from one class to an- 
other by simpler means. But 
nothing but torture and death 
would serve these savages, and 
the very method by which they 
attained their end proved their 
lunacy. It is always, then, with 
lunatics that the opponents 
of revolution have to deal, 
and it is mere folly to dismiss 
our Communists as figures of 
fun. That is what was done 
to Lenin, with the terrible 
result that we know. 

The revolutions of France 
and Russia were planned and 
brought to what seemed a 
successful issue by a well- 
organised minority of lunatics. 
The men who planned them 
were unfitted for the task they 
assumed, unfit for any task. 
But they were organised. That 
was their danger, and their 
efficiency to kill. When the 
revolution began in Russia, 
there were enough officers in 
Moscow and Petrograd to sup- 
press it had they been able to 
act together. Unfortunately, 
they were disconnected units ; 
had they known the meaning 
of cohesion, six hundred of 
them could have made Revolu- 
tion and Terror for ever im- 
possible; and they paid for 
their disunion by being tor- 
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tured and murdered one by 
one. The revolutionaries, on 
the other hand, have learnt 
the lesson of organisation, as 
the burglar has learned the 
lesson of safe-blowing. It is 
upon organisation that his 
odious trade depends, and he 
does not neglect it. Thus may 
be explained the triumphs of 
infamous minorities. 

When the revolution is made 
—the experience of history is 
unchanging and unchanged— 
the revolutionaries know not 
what to do with it. In an 
access of brutality they have 
destroyed the bourgeoisie, upon 
whose intelligence and sense 
of justice they have depended 
for their life and livelihood. 
They have put an end to those 
who possessed scholarship and 
learning, taste and genius. In 
spiteful thoughtlessness they 
have butchered the doctors, 
forgetting that they might be 
useful to the proletariat, which 
famine and disease most surely 
await. And having removed 
all that is comely and of good 
report from the State, which 
they are unable to control, 
the revolutionaries take fright. 
What are they to do? They 
can think but of two remedies 
for the evils which they have 
brought upon themselves—tor- 
ture and death; and so they 
give to these remedies a wider 
application. ‘‘ Terrorism,”’ said 
Engels, “is needless cruelty 
practised by terrified men,” and 
in this spirit the revolutionaries 
of Russia as of France sat 
them down to work. They 
were terrified, and they would 
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compel the others to feel the 
terror which beset them. After 
a while the feeling of terror 
gave way to the lust of blood. 
To those who at first had 
murdered innocent men and 
women in fear, the spilling of 
blood became a sheer necessity. 
They clamoured for victims. 
They looked upon the human 
race as fodder to appease their 
Sadic temper. They thought 
it a waste of emotion that 
anybody should be permitted 
to remain alive when the guillo- 
tine or a pistol shot or a knife 
might make his blood to flow. 
This is how the historian de- 
scribes what happened at Arras 
under the genial governance of 
Joseph Lebon : ‘‘ Whole streets 
were depopulated ; nonagenari- 
ans and sixteen-year-old girls 
had their throats cut after a 
trial that was a mockery. 
Death was scoffed at, insulted, 
and adorned. There were exe- 
cutions accompanied by music, 
with battalions of children to 
guard the scaffold ; there were 
debauchery, cynicism, and the 
refined cruelty of a drunken 
satrap. It was a novel by the 
Marquis de Sade in epic form.” 
And the monster who con- 
ducted these orgies, Joseph Le- 
bon, and his fond wife, Mimie, 
saw in the executions nothing 
but a joke. They had the 
scaffold pitched opposite their 
house that they might rejoice 
in their work from the security 
of a balcony. They cracked 
jokes with the executioner and 
with the jurymen, one of whom 
made Mimie “split her sides 
with laughing.”” They had their 
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own jokes, too, this merry 
couple. “‘‘ Look, friend,’ said 
Mimie one day to her Joseph, 
‘look at that one with the 
mug of an aristocrat.’ ‘ Yes, 
Mimie, you are right,’ replied 
the husband ; ‘leave it to me. 
T’ll settle the Oh! she 
has got guillotine stamped on 
her face.’”’ It was in this 
spirit of levity that the lunatic 
Lebon, carried out, as he said, 
the orders of others. Then, 
again, there was Billaud-Va- 
renne, a cold-blooded lover of 
murder for its own sake. The 
guillotine was not enough for 
him. He took a keen plea- 
sure in the shooting, drown- 
ing, and other wh:-lesale mas- 
sacres of Lyons, Nantes, and 
Arras. And he always be- 
lieved that he was the most 
austere Roman of them all— 
in his own eyes a very Brutus. 
Was he sane? He gave few 
signs of sanity. Nor had he 
any qualities of mind or char- 
acter which could have made 
him eminent in any other walk 
than in that of an executioner. 
As he was, so were all the 
masters of the Convention. 
They were all the legitimate 
sons of the Revolution, and 
they differed not at all from 
the monsters who are carrying 
on their work in Russia. 

It is, indeed, a strange thing 
—this uniformity of revolution. 
The Russians merely intensified 
the Terror of France. They 
did the same things, they used 
the same words, but with 





greater energy and in a louder 
voice. In each country famine 
and disease were the close com- 
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panions of revolt. ‘‘ Our food,” 
said St Just, “‘ has disappeared 
as our liberty has extended,” 
and in freedom’s name hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and 
women have died of starvation 
in Russia. But in spite of the 
dirt and blood, in spite of the 
hunger and madness, which are 
the necessary consequences of 
revolution, the disease seems to 
be catching. It crosses seas 
and frontiers like a foul plague. 
The poor fools who are avid 
of change for its own sake, who 
believe that they can create a 
new earth and a new heaven 
merely by wishing to create 
them, close their eyes to the 
shambles which their infamous 
neighbours have made in what 
were once smiling lands, and 
come forth the ready imitators 
of brutality and oppression. 


The English, to their credit be 
it said, have no initiative in 
revolution. They have invented 
no fresh methods of brutality, 
they have not fetched any new 
policy of freedom from the 


slaughterhouse. But they have 
proved themselves always the 
patient pupils of disorder. No 
sooner has news been brought to 
them of revolutions across the 
Channel than some among them 
have been eager to unfurl the 
red flag. The French Revolution 
was an instant example to the 
Radical hot-heads of England. 
In all our great cities bands of 
fools, and many who should 
have known better, aped the 
extravagances of Paris after 
their own shamefaced fashion, 
and adopted the phrases and the 
nicknames which had brought 
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destruction upon France. They 
bandied new titles from one to 
the other. They were Citizen 
Smith and Citizen Jones. They 
formed Conventions, and as- 
pired to take into their own 
hands the government of the 
whole country. They spouted 
treason—not a treason of their 
own, but a treason made in 
Paris—on a hundred platforms. 
Even Fox became a Citizen, 
and hailed his Comrade Grey 
in befitting terms. That they 
did no more harm than they 
did was through no fault of 
their own. Had not the stern 
figure of William Pitt stood 
between them and mischief, 
there might have been a guillo- 
tine set up on Tower Hill, and 
a tumbril might have been 
heard rumbling along Leaden- 
hall Street. As it was, they got 
no nearer to the true spirit of 
the revolution than Correspond- 
ing Societies and Jacobin Clubs 
would carry them. Eminent 
among their travesties of the 
Convention, as it was shaped 
in Paris, came the Friends of 
the People, among whom were 
Grey and Lauderdale and Sheri- 
dan, and to whom Fox gave a 
generous support from the out- 
side. Public dinners were 
offered by those who would, had 
they dared, set alight the torch 
of revolt, on 14th July. The 
brave adherents of the sanscu- 
lottes accepted the rubbish 
written by Tom Paine as their 
gospel, and presently by their 
wicked teaching caused the 
mutiny at the Nore. And this 
when England was at war with 
France! They thought it hu- 
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morous to compose a mock 
play-bill with this charming 
headline: “‘ A New and Enter- 
taining Farce, called La Guillo- 
tine, or George’s Head in a 
Basket ’’; and they were over- 
come with rage and fury when 
they were called to account 
for their wickedness and their 
frivolity. 

William Pitt was ever a 
man of action. He fought the 
rebels at home as he fought 
the French abroad. He in- 
stantly put in force existing 
laws, and passed special enact- 
ments to meet the special 
danger. He did not dismiss 
as mere lunatics those whom 
he knew to be bent upon mis- 
chief and the destruction of 
the kingdom. He knew also 
that large sums of money were 
“distributed in England by 
order of the Conseil Exécutif 
to make an insurrection in 
England.” (Thus the habits 
of the revolutionaries are always 
the same.) And he was too 
wise a Minister not to take what 
precautions he might for the 
security of the country. At 
any rate it was due to his 
firmness and his vigilance that 
England was spared the Terror 
which drenched France in blood. 
Nor was Pitt the only man who 
cried aloud against the excesses 
of the French Revolution. 
Arthur Young, too, raised a 
clear and eloquent voice against 
the infamies which were com- 
mitted in the name of that piece 
of humbug—the Rights of Man. 
The only Rights which the 
doctrine of Tom Paine con- 
ferred upon men were the 
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rights of starvation and of 
death. Now Arthur Young 
had a profound knowledge of 
France. He had at the outset 
a certain sympathy with the 
revolution, whose advent he 
was among the first to foresee. 
But the excesses of the Con- 
vention turned his mind back 
upon law and order, and his 
book, ‘ The Example of France : 
a Warning to Britain,’ published 
in 1793, might stand for ever 
as a statesman’s counterblast 
to revolution. As you read it 
to-day, you are reminded at 
every page of the far worse 
upheaval which has destroyed 
Russia in our own time. Arthur 
Young takes the declaration of 
the Rights of Man article by 
article, and shows how it has 
been interpreted. The declara- 
tion says “ that no man can be 
punished but in virtue of law 
established, and promulgated 
prior to the offence, and legally 
applied.”” What happened in 
practice was that men and 
women were condemned and 
sent to the guillotine without 
a trial. Again says Arthur 
Young: “The liberty of the 
Press was provided for in the 
declaration. Such the theory. 
The practice was silencing all 
that were not Jacobin papers, 
and beheading the authors.” 
The consequences of the re- 
volution are swift and swiftly 
seen. Thus is sketched the 
state of France in 1793: “ Her 
government in anarchy, that 
values neither life nor property. 
Her agriculture fast sinking ; 
her farmers the slaves of all; 
and her people starving. Her 
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manufactures annihilated. Her 
commerce destroyed ; and her 
colonies absolutely ruined... . 
It is easy to see what the 
French have lost; as to their 
gains, they have assignats, 
cockades, and the music of 
¢a tra; it may be truly said 
that they have made a wise 
barter: they have given their 
gold for paper; their bread for 
a ribbon ; and their blood for 
a song.” And the bargain was 
made in the name of liberty ! 
When the revolution came 
in Russia, it found the English 
“ proletariat ’’ as meekly com- 
placent as ever. It had learned 
nothing from the experience 
of a century ago. The pro- 


letariat does not study history. 
Nor had it the imagination to 
see the near consequence of 
Bolshevism. Although we were 


then at war with Germany, as 
in 1792 we were at war with 
France, the ‘‘ people ”’ of Eng- 
land quickly caught the infec- 
tion from Russia. The solemn- 
faced leaders of Labour went 
about clamouring for the in- 
stant establishment of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils. They 
did not know what effect that 
establishment would have upon 
the conduct of the war and the 
future of England, nor did they 
care. Having no originality of 
mind, they were eager to adopt 
the policy of a country about 
which they knew nothing. To 
devise a new policy, even a 
baleful policy of their own, was 
beyond their capacity. So they 
played the ape to Russia, as 
they once played the ape to 
France. Happily they failed 
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in their endeavour to set up 
Soviets in Great Britain, and 
if they have ears to hear or 
eyes to see with, they must 
take some pleasure in their 
failure. But they set a bad 
example to the hot-heads, whom 
they alternately flatter and 
condemn, and had their energy 
and intelligence been greater 
than they are, they might have 
involved our country in ruin. 
If the example of France was 
in 1793 a warning to England, 
a far louder warning is the 
example of Russia to-day. If 
the French Revolution scourged 
the people of France with rods, 
the Russian Revolution scourged 
the innocent bourgeoisie and the 
poor peasants of a semi-bar- 
barous country with scorpions. 
Never has so foul a punishment 
been inflicted upon any country 
since the beginning of time as 
has been inflicted upon Russia 
in the last seven years. The 
scoundrels who have brought 
all this suffering upon the world 
pretended that they wished for 
nothing else than the general 
happiness. If only they got 
rid of the bourgeoisie—so they 
assured their dupes,—the land 
would flow with milk and 
honey. They gave the poor 
victims of their Terror neither 
honey nor milk. They gave 
them instead, death, torture, 
and hunger. To starvation 
they added the horrors of fever 
and plague. They depopu- 
lated the great cities of Moscow 
and Petrograd. Removing all 
the restraints of morality, they 
condemned the children of 
Russia to a life of crime and 
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disease. They enveloped the 
whole life of the country in 
so poisonous an atmosphere of 
suspicion, that men and women 
were afraid to speak lest they 
should be overheard by some 
secret spy, to think lest their 
thoughts should be read by a 
cunning informer. Even if by 
these means of Terror and 
cruelty the Bolsheviks had been 
able to bring back the golden 
age, it would not have been 
worth bringing back to men 
and women worn out by suffer- 
ings of mind and body. It 
was not a golden age which 
they wished to bring back. 
They wished to indulge their 
cruelty and their greed. They 
wished also to hide their 
brutalities from the critical 
eyes of the rest of Europe. 
That is no longer possible. A 
few just men who have borne 
their vile usage are bringing to 
England and to France the 
truth about the cruelty of the 
Bolsheviks and their terrible 
destruction of human life. Two 
books, lately published, are 
here for all to read, and we 
can only hope that they will 
fall into the hands of those 
leaders of Labour who were once 
all agog to flatter the Bolsheviks 
by their imitations, and that 
they will compel them to sit 
with humble contrition in sack- 
cloth and ashes. At any rate 
the time has gone by when 
the proletariat itself will listen 
patiently to the lies specially 
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prepared by the Bolsheviks for 
English consumption, and scat- 
tered broadcast by Labour 
members, carefully selected and 
driven up and down Moscow 
and Petrograd in blinkers. Mrs 
Snowden alone had the courage 
and understanding to detect 
the truth through the thick 
veil of falsehood in which 
the Bolsheviks enveloped her. 
Where she won respect, the 
duped and doped members of 
the Labour Party who obeyed 
the orders of the Bolsheviks 
have invited and won the con- 
tempt even of their fellows. 

Of the two Russian books 
lately published, Mr Melgou- 
nov’s ‘ Red Terror ’ is the more 
grimly appalling of the two. 
The work of a trained historian, 
who has himself felt the iron 
tyranny of the Tcheka, and 
has been poised between life 
and death, it is not pleasant 
reading for an idle afternoon. 
No more hideous record of 
butchery exists in the world, 
and that we may not fail to 
realise the vile crimes that 
have been committed by Lenin 
and his crew, the book is illus- 
trated. Even worse than the 
photographs of the hapless vic- 
tims of the Soviets are the 
portraits of their torturers, male 
and female. Here you have 
personified the vices of cruelty 
and malignity. What can be- 
come of these monsters when 
they are no longer permitted 
to shed blood? Where can 








1 ¢The Red Terror in Russia.’ 
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they hide themselves from the 
vengeance which surely awaits 
them ? Truly there is no place 
on earth where they can escape 
from the punishment which 
overtook Fouquier ‘Tinville, 
Lebon, and the other poor 
murderers of France, whose 
prowess they have immeasur- 
ably surpassed. 

It has been the fashion to 
extol the grandeur of Lenin’s 
ambition. The master assassin 
has been called ‘great ’’ by 
those who should know better. 
And Mr Melgounov makes it 
plain that he aimed chiefly at 
slaughter. ‘“‘Even if 90 per 
cent of the people perish ’— 
these words should be inscribed 
upon Lenin’s tomb — “ what 
matter if the other 10 per 
cent live to see revolution 
become universal? ’’ Such was 
the aspiration which Lenin 
cherished himself and inspired 
in others. That he might 
make the world a shambles, 
he cared not what vile instru- 
ments he employed. “‘ In every 
hundred members of Tchekas,”’ 
he admitted, ‘‘ there are ninety- 
nine rogues.” Such had always 
been his opinion, and it did 
not depress him. As early as 
1905 he had known the neces- 
sity of employing the dregs of 
the human race. “ Our party,” 
he wrote then, “is not meant 
to be a boarding-school for 
young ladies. For the very 
reason that a rogue is a rogue 
he may prove the more useful.” 
So Lenin naturally collected 
about him the worst rascals in 
Europe. There was Peters, 
for instance, whom we remem- 
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ber as Peter the Painter, the 
hero of Sydney Street. He 
was the head of a Tcheka at 
Rostov-on-Don, and he “ kept 
the engines of two motor lorries 
in constant running that the 
sound of the shots might not 
be heard outside the building.” 
Was he merely discreet, we 
wonder, or considerate for the 
feelings of others? Or did he 
modestly desire to hide the 
number of his “‘ high works ” ? 
Truly he did not lack zeal. 
“Peters,” it is said, “‘fre- 
quently attends the executions 
in person. They take place in 
batches, with perhaps as many 
as ninety persons shot in a 
single night. Also Red guards 
have told us that Peters’ little 
son of eight or nine will run 
after him and cry: ‘Daddy, 


daddy, let me do it too.’” 


An engaging child, worthy of 
a bloodthirsty father. 

And then there was the un- 
speakable Bela Kun, his hands 
drenched in the blood of Hun- 
gary. He was active in the 
Crimea, and in these terms he 
described his mission: ‘‘ Com- 
rade Trotsky has declined to 
visit the Crimea so long as a 
single counter-revolutionary re- 
mains alive there. But as the 
Crimea is a bottle-neck, whence 
no counter-revolutionary can 
possibly escape, it will not be 
long before we have raised it 
from its revolutionary level of 
three years behind the times 
to the general revolutionary 
level of Russia.” And no 
doubt he raised it. Thus all 
over Russia the killing went 
on. The pistol seems to have 
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been the favourite instrument 
of death, but machine-guns 
were also popular when expedi- 
tion seemed necessary. Then 
the plan of packing the poor 
devils, condemned without trial 
or crime alleged against them, 
in barges and scuttling them 
in the sea, had its supporters, 
and the punishment seemed 
more salutary to the butchers 
when the victims were lashed 
together in batches with barbed 
wire. Again, the humour of 
the executioners would express 
itself in orders given to the 
condemned to dig their own 
graves, and to stand over them 
until they were shot, or that 
no cruelty should be wasted, 
fathers were killed in sight of 
their children, or children in 
their fathers’ sight. 

Why were all these horrors 
committed ? In the first place, 
out of hatred for the bour- 
geoisie. It was a blind un- 
knowing hatred, and it brought 
famine and pestilence upon 
Russia. For, as we have said, 
the bourgeoisie it was that 
organised the life of the coun- 
try, that procured food for 
the people, and transported it 
whither there was need of it. 
It was the bourgeoisie who saw 
that justice was done, and who 
promoted the health of the 
people, who guarded the science 
and the wisdom of Russia. 
But the bourgeoisie did not 
long glut the Bolshevik taste 
for blood. Too soon it came 
to an end, and then, in the 
second place, the desire of 
blood which possessed the exe- 
cutioners had still to be satis- 





fied. Eagerly they turned to 
the peasants, sad and docile 
men, as food for their powder, 
and began a massacre which 
far outstripped in numbers the 
massacre of the bourgeoisie. 
How many poor creatures suc- 
cumbed to the rage and fury 
of the madmen it is difficult 
to estimate. Egeny Komnin, 
quoted by Mr Melgounov, after 
an elaborate calculation, con- 
cludes thus: “Since terroristic 
outbreaks always were periodi- 
cal in their outbreaking and 
their decreasing, a modest esti- 
mate of the average will work 
out at five persons per diem 
per torture centre, or, if multi- 
plied by 1000 (the total number 
of torture centres), at 5000 
persons per diem, or 2,(:00,C00 
per annum for the country as 
a whole.” If the Soviets retain 
their control, the ambition of 
Lenin may yet be attained. 

Mr Melgounov tells what the 
Tcheka has achieved in ill- 
treating a terrorised people. 
Mr Popoff relates, in his poig- 
nant narrative, how the Tcheka 
handled one perfectly innocent 
man. What is the Tcheka? 
It is a kind of Red inquisition, 
cruel and all-powerful, superior 
in authority to the Soviets 
themselves. It is at once pro- 
secuting counsel, judge, and 
executioner. There are no kinds 
of torture, either physical or 
moral, that it denies itself. Ifa 
hapless victim once gets within 
its clutches, is once immersed 
in its dungeons, he has but a 
small chance of ever coming 
out again into the light and 
freedom of the world. It is, 
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says Mr Popoff, “‘ the bearer of 
the Asiatic spirit, which, joined 
in a curious union with the 
Western doctrine of Marxism, 
is making Soviet Russia what it 
is.’ So, as Mr Popoff says, the 
Tcheka has become an end in 
itself; nor is its cruelty the 
worst thing about it. “It is 
rather the disgusting system,” 
Popoff writes, ‘‘ which has be- 
come a permanent institution, 
that makes the Tcheka different 
from all other terrorist organ- 
isations—a system which is 
nothing else but a deliberate 
return to the Middle Ages, to 
flagellation, to the inquisition. 
The French Revolution did not 
employ the barbaric methods 
of the Tcheka. It executed 
its victims, but never demanded 
of them betrayal of their 
opinions, their human feelings, 
and their faith; whereas the 
whole basis of the power of 
the Tcheka is a skilfully effected 
Spiritual and moral enslave- 
ment of the Russian people.” 

The poor devil who is arrested 
by the Tcheka has little more 
chance of escape than the 
rabbit in the presence of a 
snake, or of a mouse in the 
playful claws of a cat. The 
Tcheka is a master of cross- 
examination, and knows a hun- 
dred ways of entrapping a 
wretched prisoner, faint with 
anxiety and a spare diet of 
“grey eyes soup.” One of 
the sources of the Tcheka’s 
power is its policy of indis- 
criminate arrest. ‘‘It holds,” 
says Mr Popoff, “‘ that the more 
persons it seizes the better ; 
for even the most innocent— 
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so the Tcheka judges — will 
probably in the stress of the 
examinations blurt out things 
which it can only be of use to 
learn. A man is arrested with- 
out cause and asked: ‘ Who 
are you? Where have you 
served ? Who are your rela- 
tives and acquaintances ? Give 
us aS Many names as possible. 
What are your friends’ political 
opinions? Do you communi- 
cate with anybody abroad ?’ 
Most people answer these and 
similar questions imprudently. 
And this is what the Tcheka 
is on the watch for. New 
arrests and examinations take 
place, which lead to more acts 
of lawlessness and more still. 
What a system ! ” 

Mr Popoff himself was 
arrested without cause, and 
suffered all the miseries and 
dangers of the Tcheka, know- 
ing not what crime he was 
supposed to have committed, 
or when his life would be 
required of him. He was ex- 
amined by ruffian after ruffian, 
was told that he had held 
converse abroad with monar- 
chists whom he had never seen 
or heard of, and urged, with 
threats, to confess a guilt with 
which he could not tax him- 
self. Meanwhile he was asked 
to hear the shrieks of dead and 
dying men, to witness such pain 
and distress as have rarely been 
witnessed upon the earth, to 
set starvation against filthy 
food, to make the acquaintance 
of the “‘ Death Ship,” the worst 
dungeon of all, and the “‘ Engine 
Room,”’ the innermost shrine 
of blood and death. How men 
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and women can keep their 
sanity in these places passes 
our comprehension. Why, be- 
ing thus degraded, they should 
still cling to life we know not. 
Perhaps the most miserable of 
men hopes to set out upon 
his last journey with the 
memory of death and torture 
effaced. 

And yet the example of 
Russia is not yet an efficient, 
warning to England. Our Com- 
munists, whom Sir John Simon 
dismisses as lunatics, are (or 
have been) in close communica- 
tion with the monsters of the 
Tcheka. If they could, they 
would establish Soviets in our 
midst, and whether they would 
or not, they would be driven 
along the same road of destruc- 
tion which the Bolsheviks have 
followed. As we have said, 
“Terrorism is needless cruelty 
practised by terrified men,” and 
none of our Communists have 
the strength to resist the policy 
of blood which their Russian 
masters have initiated. Prison, 
indeed, is the safest place for 
those guilty of evil communica- 
tions. Freedom of speech, or 
its pretence, for no revolu- 
tionary permits any freedom 
whatever, is dearly bought at 
the price of 2,000,000 murders 
a year. Nor should the coun- 
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tries of Western Europe allow 
themselves a licence which 
they deny to the Communists. 
They should refuse to eat with 
Bolsheviks, or drink with them, 
or trade with them, until they 
have recovered their sanity. 
And be it remembered that no 
country ever has recovered or 
ever will recover from the storm 
and stress of a _ proletarian 
revolution. The real grandeur 
of France suffered eclipse in 
1789, and has never again 
come out into the full light 
of the sun. And when the 
strong man comes along and 
cleans up the shambles which 
is modern Russia, as Napoleon 
cleaned France of Jacobinism, 
how shall he breathe a soul of 
hope and faith into a body 
which has been infamously tor- 
tured and disfeatured beyond 
recognition ? How shall the 
taint of Dhershinsky ever be 
washed away from the soil? 
Russia may wait centuries for 
the day of her recovery. And 
when the history of these times 
shall be written, it will be 
recorded that the vilest of 
human kind took charge of a 
great country, that they de- 
stroyed all that was comely 
and decent within it, and left 
nothing behind but a stain of 
blood and dirt. 
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